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Art. I, 
1. The Sea Captain, or the Birthright; a Play in Five Acts. By Sir 
E. L. Butwer. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
2. Love; a Play in Five Acts. By Sneripan Knowxes. Lendon: 
Moxon. 1839. ) 


THERE has lately been issuing from the press, seriatim, and in 
monthly parts, a romance, under the title of Jack Sheppard; and 
since its completion in that form, it has been published in the shape 
of three volumes, the prescribed and conventional size of modern 
novels. Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth, who is its author, has by 
some preceding fictions reaped considerable reputation; and in the 
work just mentioned there are tokens of literary power and skill; 
although, as regards its structure as a story, and the execution of 
its several parts, without at present making any reference to its 
moral, we have found it liable to important objections. It is full 
of improbabilities and exaggerations, in spite of the manifest labour 
of minute local descriptions and contemporary events, as well as the 
introduction of real characters; although a show of truth and of 
earnest adhesion to actual occurrences, is thus sometimes thrown over 
the romance. But even these details will not stand close antiqua- 
rian scrutiny; and are in themselves injurious, as perverting and 
glossing the truth, so as to mislead the student of history to the 
extent of the influence of such representations, and the value, 
which is not great, of the things thus thrust in by the shoulders. 
Various other defects and obvious blemishes might be pointed out 
in the composition of Jack Sheppard; and which have rendered it 
a dreary business to read the romance from beginning to end. Mr. 
Ainsworth, and his Publisher, have, of course, considered it for their 
interest to swell the book out to the usual size of prose fictions ; 
but this has been done evidently at the expense of great effort, 
and, after all, by tiresome repetitions of the same events,—these 
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events, in every instance, being from their very nature, and the class 
of persons which bring them to pass, exceedingly disagreeable. 
he essential and inseparable faults of the work, however,—its 
literary and its moral tendencies, are of a far more objectionable 
kind. Jack Sheppard, some of our readers must know, is a romance 
in which the crimes and fortunes of felons constitute the staple. 
Jack was a burglar and a prison-breaker of considerable notoriety 
in his way; while Jonathan Wild, who to the readers of the New- 
gate Calendar, and those who are familiar with the whole of Field- 
ing’s works, can require no further announcement on our part 
than simply giving his name, is a still more prominent actor in the 
lece. Celine and the fortunes of criminals, we say, constitute the 
staple of the book; and for what purpose and in what way? Why, 
to excite an interest in the fate of coarse and most depraved beings, 
which is done in an infectious style. Weare by no means disposed 
to think that the author has had any immoral purpose at heart ; 
but this we must declare, that upon those who are most likely to 
read and relish the fiction, it will and must have both a debasing 
influence, as regards mere literary taste, and a poisonous tendency 
in consequence of investing blackguards and the grossest pests of 
society with a species of captivating romance. How, for example, 
do our readers think, will the attempt, (an attempt by the bye, 
that strives to unite positive incongruities, and therefore it must 
be absurd as well as untruthful,) to clothe Jack Sheppard with 
certain attractive qualities, as if amid his thousand crimes, there 
was some virtue left; and as if he was not insensible to some ten- 
der touchings of conscience? Must not such perversions, when 
decked out with the art of the romancist, and with his gay colours, 
injuriously act on the mind of the youth, who, without a knowledge 
of his own character, and who has never turned his thoughts to the 
study of human nature and history, swallows all this absurdity ? 
Must not such excitement deposit wrong principles? Must not 
such pictures mislead? Must not the whole of the influence be 
morally degrading 2 Mr. Ainsworth seems to have made himself 
perfect master of the cant and flash language of highwaymen, 
thieves, house-breakers, and prison-keepers; and also to have read 
the history of the most noted and successful bandits and burglars. 
Consequently he has been enabled to confer on his most exaggerated 
scenes a verisimilitude, such as must tell forcibly upon inexpe- 
rienced and unreflecting readers. ‘To be sure he latterly disposes 
of his dramatis persone according to a sort of moral justice. But 
will not the impression be, in not a few cases, that it is almost 
worth while, for the very spirit and cleverness of the thing, to lead 
a felon’s life, although a violent death may, after years of sucha 
stirring experience, be the result, especially when such heroism may 
be dressed up by some Mr. Ainsworth, for the delight of posterity ? 
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For anything we can perceive, indeed, in the history of Jack Shep- 
pard and the other principal actors in the present romance, as set 
forth by our author, their final escape need not have been doubted, 
seeing that during a long career of adventures and most daring 
exploits, they uniformly found or contrived means of eluding 
justice,—neither walls, locks, nor chains being impediments, or 
er feared; nor vigilance and strength of any sort of any 
avail. 

But what concerns our immediate purpose chiefly is the tendency 
which such works as Jack Sheppard must have upon literature and 
literary taste. Now, we never felt more firmly persuaded of the 
truth of any one thing, than that the influence alluded to, is of a 
highly pernicious kind. Indeed, it may be laid down, as an axiom, 
that — as well as national morality, and individual as well as 
popular literary tastes and attainments, will ever preserve a pari 

assu relation, and be reciprocally operative. It cannot otherwise 
be than that elevation and purity of moral sentiment will delight in 
similar mental food alone, which books or the fine arts afford, and as 
will tend to carry to a loftier and still more holy sphere, the ever- 
craving heart of man. Is the food which Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack 
Sheppard presents of this wholesome, refined, and exalting kind ?— 
are the coarse oaths, the loathsome vices, the ruffian acts, the 
revolting cruelties, that in description crowd these pages, fit for the 
tender and the nobly-aspiring soul? It may perhaps be said that 
it is the duty and province of the novelist and_the dramatist to pic- 
ture nature,—to hold human character and society up to full view, 
with the shadows as well as the lights,—to tell the naked truth. 
We have already said that there are great moral incongruities and 
pictorial falsifications in the delineation of character as given by Mr. 
Ainsworth; and therefore it is not nature nor real life which he 
attempts to mirror. But independent entirely ofthis objection, we 
deny that it is wholesome to tell the whole truth, when the thing 
that is to be represented must tend to degrade the spectator or lis- 
tener, and to infect perniciously the taste, which, unless diseased, or 
untutored, must revolt at the horrors, and the grossnesses, which 
the darkest passages in life, and the practices of the vilest, furnish. 
Unless diseased or uncultured,we say :—why, it is the morbidity and 
rude condition of the tastes and attainments of the multitude which 
has brought such works as Jack Sheppard into vogue, and to which 
tastes and attainments Mr. Ainsworth has so abundantly catered, 
and so successfully served to confirm and still further to lower; and 
this is the point we have been endeavouring to bring our readers 
to, and which we offer as an introductory view, most important to 
be firmly fixed, when considering the present condition of the 
drama and its prospects. 


Authorship has beeome a profession, and like other trades it 
112 
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is greatly over-crowded. To obtain a livelihood it is necessary to 
secure a reputation; and how is this more speedily to be done than 
by writing with a direct reference to the capacities and tastes of the 
multitude? By any other method it is a profitless profession, 
ewes speaking. According to the account we have given of 

ack Shepherd, its popularity betrays a low taste and gross inca- 
pacity on the part of the multitude, since Mr. Ainsworth acutely 
enough perceived, and has profitably enough experienced, by writing 
down to this taste, and this incapacity. But, how, it may be asked, 
do we know that the vast multitude relishes his work? Is the saleof 
a few thousand copies ofany book asure criterion of national and gene- 
ral feeling? Oris the popularity for a few months of any romance 
a sure index of established sentiment? Take London alone, the 
centre of the empire, and presumed to offer the most favourable 
illustration of mental and literary accomplishments,—is it not pre- 
posterous to disparage the majority of that community merely on 
the ground that amongst its millions, some five or six thousand 
may have taken delight, or found something to amuse for an idle 
hour or two, after the fatiguing labours and excessive anxieties of 
the day, in these three volumes? Gently, sceptical querist; it is 
not five or six thousand we have to charge with a false and diseased 
appetite, but tens and hundreds of thousands, as the fate of the 
romance of Jack Sheppard, and other romances of late, most fully 
and clearly demonstrate. 

Within these few days, from the time at which we write, the 
romance has come out in a dramatised form to suit the stage; not 
only in one but according to several playwrights’ versions. In fact, 
no fewer than seven metropolitan theatres have simultaneously got 
the thing up in a dramatised form, the managers and proprietors, as 
is the custom with these discerning gaugers of the public taste, 
having speculated most sagaciously. ‘The houses are crowded every 
night, some of them the usual resort of what are considered well 
educated and superior classes of people. Performers of high reputa- 
tion figure in the representations; the plaudits of the audience are 
loud and frequent. The very scenery of revolting spectacles and 
deeds call forth the most rapturous delight. Nay, the lettering and 
the gaudy colourings of the play-bills and placards, with the rough 
copies of some of the more terrible portions of the internal scenery, 
greeting the eye at every corner and spot where there is a vacancy 
for such plastering, are the centres of constant crowds and starers;— 
‘‘ Jack Sheppard,”—have you been to see “ Jack Sheppard,” 
striking the ear in every quarter and almost in every hoes: <oeed 





In one of the more fashionable theatres, the representation of the 
actnal burning alive in his house of Jonathan Wild, while the mob 


dauco around the conflagration with savage glee, is greeted with up- 
roarious applause. 
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Now what does all this indicate and demonstrate? Why, that 
the taste of the multitude is grovelling, and that Mr. Ainsworth 
and the players have shrewly and profitably catered to this taste,— 
the public moulding the authors, authors not elevating and refining 
the public; that cause and effect were never more clearly illustrated 
than in the case of Jack Sheppard, both being of a most dishearten- 
ing kind. 

What prospect is there for the literature of England, when such 
are the gross and violent excitements that the public seems at present 
chiefly to relish, as those we have been speaking of? What pros- 
pect, particularly, for the drama? Can such authors as Bulwer 
and Knowles take encouragement when lions and tigers, and the 
adventures of ruffians, are the chief attractions? Is there encourage- 
ment for new dramatists, or a school in which to have genius bred 
and fired? The answers to these questions must be anything but 
gratifying and gladdening. 

There is ground and opportunity here presented for pursuin 
some curious Investigations, which if properly and fully conducted 
would enable us to arrive at certain arresting and instructive conclu- 
sions. It would be useful and interesting to inquire what are the 
causes which at this comparatively late period in modern civilization, 
and when so many fountains of enlightenment and instruments of 
refinenent have for centuries been in existence and accessible, have 
co-operated to produce the unpromising state of sentiment, and what 
we cannot but regard as the retrogradation, of the present day. ‘The 
investigation would necessarily lead to the discussion of matters of 
a political character,—to those changes and intensities that mark 
our social condition and divisions,—to the strong growth, of the 
materiality and mechanical structure, so to speak, of the prevailing 
ideas and sympathies. The public heart is crusted and levelled. 
The struggles to earn a subsistence, and not less the efforts to 
maintain an artificial elevation,—to present show instead of reposing 
on substance; and religious animosities, as well as oppositions in 
everything, appear to be gaining ground. ‘There is a general want 
of settledness, and of conscious superiority that refuses to cherish 
wholesome and natural affections, and that consequently offers a 
gate of ingress for opposite impressions. We find, however, that 
it would require more time and greater space in our pages that can 
at present be lent by us, were we to do more than mention the 
subject orslightly indicate its scope. We therefore, without further 
preamble, come to notice the plays mentioned at the head of this 
paper, which in the existing state of the Britlsh drama, and, so far 
as we see ground for probable prediction, for a while to come, may 
be taken as occupying the highest place, both as regards the 
talents of the authors, and the departments which their pro- 
ductions occupy. 
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The department which Sir E. L. Bulwer has been cultivatin 
and occupying as a dramatist, is distinct and also lower than that 
which Sheridan Knowles has so long adorned. ‘The former belon 
much more decidedly to the school of melodrama, and to the pro- 
duction of striking situations, and cvincident circumstancces, that 
will tell in representation ; and less to the development of cha- 
racter and portraiture of passion, than does the latter. In this 
course, probability is less looked to than stage effects, and the em- 
bodiment of lofty or arousing thought gives way to sparkling senti- 
ment and theglitter of poetry. Accordingly, when one sits down to 
read * The Sea Captain,” for imstance, and who has not, like 
ourselves listened to it, when aided by the appeals of its represen- 
tation to the eye, faults will appear, in plot, as well as in the exe- 
cution of minute or particular parts, which naturally escape the 
observation of the excited play-goer. 

The plot of Sir E. L. Bulwer’s play is shortly this: the Sea- 
Captain, Norman, arrives in England, where he finds Violet his 
lady-love, whom he had rescued from worse than death, years gone 
by,—is the kinswoman and ward of Lady Arundel, a countess in her 
own right; but what is more, although unknown at the time to the 
sailor, the haughty countess is his mother. His reception at first is 
far more flattering and delightful than the lovers could have ex- 
pected; for not only is their natural affections approved of, but the 
countess urges them to marry instantly,—that very night. She has 
her reasons for this countenance and precipitation. She has at once 
recognised Norman as her son by a first and secret marriage with a 
page of her House, who, however, has been murdered at the insti- 
gation of her enraged father,while another husband, agreeably to the 
same parental despotism, was forcedupon her. Inthe meantime her 
first born is secretly conveyed away and brought up by a priest, and 
Percy, Lord Ashdale, the son of the second marriage, is reared and 
regarded as the eldest and only son. In the course of years Nor- 
man becomes a fine lad, but is carried off by pirates, after which 
his vicissitudes and ultimate good fortune are as wonderful as the 
dramatist has liberty to imagine ; but while the hero of the piece is ex- 
periencing all this, Lord Ashdale, a spoiled, wayward, and not very 
manly character, engrosses the affections of the Countess. When 
Norman returns, whom she is resolved never to acknowledge, as this 
would affect injuriously the prospects and elevation of her darling,— 
that darling having evinced some calf love for portionless Violet, 
no means too speedy or deeided, she thinks, can be employed, to 
get rid of the inconvenient pair ; and hence the precipitation of the 
marriage, and the certainty of their instant departure from the 
country, are the inhuman mother’s prime objects. But both events 
are unexpectedly marred; for the ‘ Captain” soon learns from the 
priest the secret of his birth and rights; while also in consequence 
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of the vile but unsuccessful plot of Sir Maurice Beevor, the heir at 
law of the Countess,were her two sons out of the way, to have them 
both murdered, other obstacles occur. Norman courteously but man- 
fully demands to be recognised by the Countess as his mother, and 
to be restored to his rightful station, which fora time she refuses to 
do. Nay, she will not even bless him, after he has generously 
destroyed the papers that attest and prove his case. At length, 
however, a sort of compromise is made between all parties; they 
are reconciled ; the family estates are divided; the lovers married ; 
and with some other less important results the drama closes. 

Now, there could be pointed out several extreme improbabilities 
and inconsistencies even with itself in this plot. But the grand ble- 
mishes of the piece, and those which we are persuaded will forbid it 
keeping possession of the stage, attach especially to the character 
of the Countess. We cannot regard her dislike and cruelty to her 
first born, the son too of her own true love, her first love, and mur- 
dered husband, as other than most unnatural. Her sufferings from 
remorse, and indeed her whole character, fail to engage the reader’s 
sympathies in any shape or degree; for she is not wicked for any 
great purpose, but merely monstrous. Her behaviour and reso- 
lutions are not only unexplained by any adequate motives, but the 
motives of a mother susceptible of such affection as she is repre- 
sented to bear her second son, must all have guided to a quite oppo- 
site course. We shall only add, before quoting two of the most 
dramatic scenes, that the plot is not well constructed, especially as 
regards the progress and termination of the interest,—for this is 
wrought to the highest pitch at the close of the Fourth Act, the 
Fifth becoming as it proceeds moreand more dull and unsatisfactory ; 
that the bearing and language of the “‘ Captain,” are not those of the 
sailors of the Elizabethan age; and that the poetry, though fre- 
quently beautiful, is fineish rather than vigorous. Now for speci- 
mens; the first affording the most favourable, as we have felt it, in 
reading the play. Norman, as will immediately appear, is not yet 
aware that the Countess is his mother, and is only describing some 
of his strange and heart-stirring vicissitudes :— 


“‘ Norman. Ha, ha! in truth we made a scurvy figure 

After our shipwreck. 
 “ Lady Arundel. You jest merrily 

At your misfortunes! 

** Nor. ’Tis the way with sailors ; 
Still in extremes. I can be sad sometimes. 

“ Lady Arun. Your wanderings have been long : your sight will bless 
Your parents ? 

** Nor. Ah! I never knew that word. 

“Lady Arun. Your voice has sorrow inits calm. IfI 
In aught could serve you, trust me! 
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** Violet. Trust her, Norman. 
Methinks in the sad tale of thy young years 


There’s that which makes a friend, wherever Pity 
Lives, in the heart of woman. 
“* Nor. (to Lady Arun.) Gentle lady, 
The key of some charm’d music in your voice 
Unlocks a long-closed chamber in my soul ; 
And would you listen to an outcast’s tale, 
"Tis briefly told. Until my fourteenth year, 
Beneath the roof of an old village priest, 
Not far from hence, my childhood wore away. 
Then waked within me anxious thoughts and deep. 
Throughout the liberal and melodious nature 
Something seem’d absent—what I scarcely knew— 
Till one calm night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven look’d its love from all its numberless stars— 
Watchful yet breathless—suddenly the sense 
Of my sweet want swell’d in me, and F ask’d 
The priest, why I was motherless ! 
‘Lady Arun. And he? 
** Nor. Wept as he answered, ‘I was nobly born!’ 
** Lady Arun. (aisde)—The traitor! 
** Nor. And that time would bring the hour, 
As yet denied, when from a dismal past 
Would dawn a luminous future. As he spake 
There gleam’d across my soul a dim remembrance 
Of a pale face in infancy beheld— 
A shadowy face, but from whose lips there breathed 
The words that none but mothers murmur ! 


“* Lady Arun, Oh, 
My heart, be still! 
‘6 Nor. ’T was at that time there came 


Into our hamlet a rude, jovial seaman, 

With the frank mien boys welcome, and wild tales 

Of the far Indian lands, from which mine ear 

Drank envious wonder. Brief—his legends fired me, 
And from the deep, whose billows wash’d the shore 
On which our casements look’d, I heard a voice 

That woo’d me toits bosom: Raleigh’s fame, 

The New World’s marvels, then made old men heroes, 
And young men dreamers! So I left my home 

With that wild seaman. 


** Lady Arun. Ere you left, the priest 
Said nought to make less dark your lineage ? 
** Nor. No! 


Nor did he chidemy ardour. ‘ Go.’ he said ; 

‘Win for tyhself a name that pride may envy, 

And pride, which is thy foe, will own thee yet!’ 
** Lady Arun. I breathe more freely ! 


** Nor. Can you heed thus gently 
The stranger’s tale? Your colour comes and goes. 
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‘Lady Arun. Your story moves me much, pray you resume. 
** Nor. The villain whom I trusted, when we reached 

The bark he ruled, cast me to chains and darkness, 

And so to sea. At length, no land in sight, 

His crew, dark swarthy men—the refuse crimes 

Of many lands—(for he, it seems, a pirate 

Called me on deck—struck off my fetters : ‘ Boy,’ 

He said, and grimly smiled ; ‘ not mine the wrong ; 


Thy chains are forged from gold, the gold of those 
Who gave thee birth !’ 


“* Lady Arun. A lie! a hideous lie ! 
Be sure a lie! 
‘* Nor. I answer’d so, and wrench’d 


From his own hand the blade it bore, and struck 
The slanderer to my feet. With that a shout, 
A hundred knives gleam’d round me ; but the pirate, 
Wiping the gore from his gash’d brow, cried ‘ Hold ; 
Such death were mercy.’—Then they grip’d and bound me 
To a slight plank : spread to the wind their sails ; 
And left me on the waves alone with God ! 
‘* Violet. (taking his hand)—My heart melts in my eyes :— 
and He preserved thee! 
“* Nor. That day, and all that night, upon the seas 
Toss’d the frail barrier between life and death. 
Heaven lull’d the gales ; and when the stars came forth, _ 
All look’d so bland and gentle that I wept, 
Recall’d that wretch’s words, and murmur’d, ‘ Wave 
And wind are kinder than a parent.’ Lady, 
Dost thou weep also? 
“‘ Lady Arun. Do I? Nay, go on! 
** Nor.—Day dawn’d, and, glittering in the sun, behold 
A sail—a flag ! 
** Violet. Well, well. 
** Nor. It pass’d away, 
And saw me not. Noon, ana then thirst and famine ; 
And, with parch’d lips, I call’d on death, and sought 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that gnaw’d 
Into the flesh, and drop into the deep ; 
And then methought I saw, beneath the clear 
And crystal lymph, a dark, swift-moving thing, 
With watchful glassy eyes,—the ocean-monster 
That follows ships for prey. Then life once more 
Grew sweet, and with a strained and horrent gaze, 
And lifted hair, I floated on, till sense 
Grew dim and dimlier, and a terrible sleep— 
In which still—still—those livid eyes met mine— 
Fell on me, and— 
** Violet. Go on! 
** Nor. I woke, and heard 
My native tongue. Kind looks were bent upon me ; 
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I lay on deck—escaped the ghastly death ; 
For God had watch'd the sleeper ! 
“* Violet (half aside). My own Norman ! 
** Nor. "Twas a brave seaman, who with Raleigh served, 
That own’d the ship. Beneath his fostering eyes 
I fought and labour’d upward. At his death— 
[A death, may such be mine !—a hero’s death— 
The blue flag waving o’er the victory won ! |}— 
He left me the sole heir to all his wealth,— 
Some sacks of pistoles—his good frigate—and ! 
His honest name! (To Violet.) Fair maid, the happiest deed 
That decks my life thou knowest ! 


** Lady Arun. And the priest ; 
Hast thou not seen him since ye parted ? 
** Nor. No: 


But two short days return’d to these dear shores. 
‘‘ (Aside to Violet.) Those eyes the guiding stars by which I steer’d.” 


After the discovery of his relationship to the Countess we have a 
striking scene, that must tell powerfully in the theatre, especially 
when such a master of his art, and manly actor as Macready, per- 
sonates the hero; but still the mother offends our taste, and we 
hesitate to call her woman. Norman has come to announce the 
discovery, but, with filial tenderness as well as with unsuspecting 
frankness, is actuated ; for how “ to break it,—and not to give over- 
wrought joy the shock of grief,” is his anxiety :— 


“ Lady Arun. I listen, sir. 
** Nor. (with great emotion). You love your son ? 
‘** Lady Arun, Better than life, I love him! 
** Nor. Have you not 
Another son—a first born ? 
“ Lady Arun. Sir! 
™ A son 


On whom those eyes dwelt first, whose infant cry 
Struck first on that divine and holy chord, 
In the deep heart of woman, which awakes 
All nature’s tenderest music? Turn not from me. 
I know the secret of thy mournful life. 
Will it displease thee—will it—to believe 
That son is living still ? 

“ Lady Arun. How, sir—such licence! 
I will not brook it! 

[ Rises to go. 

** Nor. No, thou wilt not leave me ! 
I say, thou wilt not leave me! On my knees, 
I say thou shalt not leave me! 

“* Lady Arun. Loose thine hold, 
Or I will call my menials, to chastise 
This most unmanner’d freedom ! 
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“‘ Nor. Mother, mother ! 
I am thy son—thine Arthur—thine own child! 
Do you deny your own ? 


“ Lady Arun. I have no son, 
Save Percy Ashdale! 
* Nor. Do not—do not hear her, 


Thou everlasting and all-righteous Judge ! 
Thou, who, amidst the seraph hosts of heaven, 
Dost take no holier name than that of ‘ Father!’ 
Hush, hush! Behold these proofs—the deed of marriage ! 
The attesting oaths of them who witness’d and 
Of him who sanctified, thy nuptial vow! 
Behold these letters !—see, the words are still 
By years unfaded!—to my sire, your lover! 
Read how you loved him then. By all that love— 
Yea, by himself, the wrong’d and murder’d one, 
Who hears thee now above—by these, my mother, 
Do not reject thy son! 

“ Lady Arun. The worst is past. 

Re-seats herself. 

And were this so—own that I had a son— 
What proof that you are he ? 

“* Nor. What proof? There, there! 
In your own heart—your eyes—that dare not face me ; 
Your trembling limbs—there—there my witness! Nature 
Blanches your cheek, and heaves your struggling breast! 
Thou know’st I am thy son! — 

“ Lady Arun. Oh, while he speaks 
My courage melts away! And yet, my Percy, 
My son, whose years blossom’d beneath my eyes— 
All his hopes blasted! No, no! 


“* Nor. See, you falter! 
Ah— 
“ Lady Arun. Sir, if you, a stranger till this day, 


Have, by suborning most unworthy spies, 

_ Glean’d from the tragic tale of my gone life 

Some hints to build this wild and monstrous fable, 
Go, seek the laws to weave them into shape 


More cunning and less airy. Quit my presence! 
* Nor. I will not! 


“ Lady Arun. Will not? Ho, there! 
** Nor. Call your hirelings ; 
And let them hear me! (Goes to the hearth. 


In these halls—upon 
The sacred hearthstone of my sires—beneath 
Their knightly scutcheon—and before their forms, 
Which, from the ghostly canvass, I invoke 
To hail their son—I take my stand! I claim 
My rights! They come— your menials! bid them thrust 
From his own hearth the heir of Arundel!” 
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These scenes, and indeed the whole of the play, are highly pic. 
turesque : still, they are more of a descriptive than suggestive cha- 
racter,—they are striking, on account of what are called situations, 
rather than for the deep emotions, which particular speeches or 
dialogues embody and evoke, or such as will leave ineffaceable im- 
pressions. And yet did the taste of the multitude yearn after 
sentiment and beauty, such as are rife in this piece, how much bet- 
ter and wiser should we be,—how much healthier at least should 
we find the so-called civilization that is amongst us! The “ Sea 
Captain” is a positively ennobling and purifying production ; many 
other candidates for literary and dramatic honours would, in the 
case supposed, strive to surpass even Sir E. L. Bulwer, in his 
honourable career; and then no longer should we have to notice the 
overpowering popularity of such panderings as the cut-throat spec- 
tacles, and debasing dialogues of Jack Sheppard. | 

Sheridan Knowles, we again hail, in his own peculiar and lofty 
walk, by which term we mean the dramatist of ZLove,—love trium- 
phant and irresistible over and within the heart. We have said 
that he cultivates and adorns a higher department than does the 
author of the “ Sea Captain ;” that is, human nature, passion, cha- 
racter, in their awakening moods, are more closely portrayed, more 
gradually and fully developed, more intensely conceived. The 
poetry of Bulwer is rather tinselly ; but we must also say that it is 
not so declamatory, Knowles appearing in the present work to 
have mistaken, as he has hitherto been apt to do, a heap of mouth- 
ing words, and conceits of expression, for the true touches and 
utterances of feeling. Nevertheless ‘“‘ Love” is a play of a high 
order, and quite worthy of its author, place it along side of any of 
his other sterling dramas that you please. 

The plot of * Love” is simple enough ; and although rather too 
plentiful in the matter of mysteries and thin disguises,—the me- 
chanism of the play being clumsy and inartificial,—yet, owing to 
the earnestness of the author, his mastery as the poet of love, and — 
the power and depth of feeling which belong to some of the scenes, 
it never loses hold of the reader’s interest, and must, we presume, 
be well adapted for representation, provided some of the dialogues 
were less protracted, and the process of condensation with some 
slight alterations, resorted to. 

The Countess Eppenstein is the beautiful but proud daughter of 
the Duke of Carinthia; and her Secretary as well as learned and 
accomplished tutor, is Huon, a serf. She affects to scorn him, and 
treats him externally with haughty dignity, but secretly is ena- 
moured. ‘The struggle between her love and pride constitutes the 
essence of her part, which is the main support of the play ; indeed 
it is so beautiful, so true to nature, to woman’s nature, that it 
would sustain a production with triple the faults of the present. 
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low unlike is this Countess to the one whom Sir Edward has con- 
jured up! Take an early scene :— 


** The Countess—Huon reading to her. 

** Countess. Give o’er. I hate the poet’s argument! 
’Tis falsehood—’tis offence. A noble maid 
Stoop to a peasant !—Ancestry, sire, dam, 
Kindred and all, perfect blood, despised 
For love ! 

** Huon. The peasant, tho’ of humble stock, 
High nature did ennoble— 

** Countess. What was that? 

Mean you to justify it? But, go on. 

** Huon. Not to offend. 

** Countess. Offend !—No fear of that, 

I hope, ’twixt thee and me! I pray you, sir, 

To recollect yourself, and be at ease, 

And as I bid you, do. Go on. 

‘* Huon. Descent, 

You'll grant, is not alone nobility, 

Will you not? Never yet was line so long, 

But it beginning had : and that was found 

In rarity of nature, giving one 

Advantage over many ; aptitude 

For arms, for counsel, so superlative 

As baffled all competitors, and made 

The many glad to follow him as guide 

Or safeguard ; and with title to endow him, 
For his high honour, or to gain some end 

| Supposed propitious to the general weal, 
On those who should descend from him entail’d, 

| Not in descent alone, then, lies degree, 
Which from descent to nature may be traced, 

| Its proper fount! And that, which Nature did, 

| You'll grant she may be like to do again ; 
And in a very peasant, yea, a slave, 

| Enlodge the worth that roots the noble tree. 

I trust I seem not bold, to argue so. 

** Countess. Sir, when to me it matters what you seem 
Make question on’t. If you have more tosay, 
Proceed—yet mark you how the poet mocks 
Himself your advocacy ; inthe sequel 
His hero is a hind in masquerade! 

He proves tobe a lord. 

** Huon. The poet sinn’d 
Against himself, in that! He should have known 
A better trick, who had at hand his own 
Excelling nature to admonish him, 

Than the low cunning of the common craft, 
A hind, his hero, won the lady’s love : 
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He had worth enough for that! Her heart was his. 
Wedlock joins nothing, if it joins not hearts. 
Marriage was never meant for coats of arms. 
Heraldry flourishes on metal, silk, 
Or wood. Examine as you will the blood, 
No painting on’t is there !—as red, as warm, 
The peasant’s as the noble’s ! 

** Countess. Dost thou know 
Thou speak’st to me? 

‘** Hnon. ’Tis therefore so I speak. 

** Countess. And know’st thy duty to me! 

** Huon. Yes. 

‘* Countess. And see’st 
My station, and thine own? 

** Huon. I see my own. 

** Countess. Not mine? 

** Huon. I cannot, for the fair 
O’ertopping height before. 

** Countess. What height ? 

** Huon. Thyself! 
That towerest ’bove thy station!—Pardon me! 
O, wouldst thou set thy rank before thyself? 
Wouldst thou be honour’d for thyself, or that ? 
Rank that excels its wearer, doth degrade. 
Riches impoverish, that divide respect. 
O, to be cherish’d for oneself alone! 
To owe the love that cleaves to us to nought 
Which fortune’s summer—winter—gives or takes ! 
To know that while we wear the heart and mind, 
Feature and form, high Heaven endow’d us with, 
Let the storm pelt us, or fair weather warm, 
We shall be loved! Kings, from their thrones cast down, 
Have bless’d their fate, that they were valued for 
Themselves and not their stations, when some knee, 
That hardly bow’d to them in plenitude, 
Has kiss’d the dust before them, stripped of all.” 


Without disclosing much of the story, we must mention that in 
consequence of an alarming incident, the Countess betrays her real 
feeling for her tutor. The consequence is, that the Duke com- 
mands him, on pain of death, to marry instantly a person of his own 
rank. This Huon indignantly refuses, until the Countess, while 
confessing in passionate strains her love for him, urges him also to 
obey the hated mandate. In despair and scorn he submits, and 
after the marriage takes to flight. But there were two veiled 
ladies in the chapel when the knot was tied; and our readers will 
immediately perceive that the dramatist has thus left himself a con- 
venient loop-hole for the satisfaction of the romantic, in the denoue- 
ment, 
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A long time is allowed to pass after Huon’s flight, during which 


| he rises to great distinction. At length he returns, in the suite of 
the Empress, who comes to preside at a tournament. The Count- 
ess is jealous of the regard shown him by her superior, who delights 
to honour him ; and when she is about once more to meet him we 
find her thus soliloquizing :— 


Ts that the man 
Was once my father’s serf, and I did scorn ? 
Fell ever at my wayward frown that brow ? 
Or stoop’d that knee, for me, to kissthe ground ? 
Would they doit now? Fell ever at my feet 
That form, as prostrate as the hand of death 
Had struck it to the floor? *Twould take that hand 
To lay it now there—and a wave of mine 
Had done it once! If he confesses hold 
| Of any other, never shall he learn 
| His hold of me! but, if he strives in love, 
| I bless my stars I have the ’vantage ground. 
| [ Huon enters, and remains standing at a distance, with 

his eyes on the ground. 
** Countess. Is Huon here, and does not Huon speak? [ pauses. 

| Absent so long, no greeting for a friend— [ pauses. 





A woman, too! (Pauses)—no salutation kind, 
Prelude of happy news she’d joy to hear,— 
Relation of adventures she would thrill 
To listen to,—exploits she would wonder at 
And the next moment at her wonder blush, 
Knowing whose arm achieved them ! 

*“* Huon. I am glad 
To find you well. 

** Countess. You are glad to find me well ? 
I hope you are! It were not saying much, 
I trust, to say I know you are! You are glad 
To find me well! Is that your news for me? 
If ’tis, it is strange news. 

‘* Huon. You wish’d to see me, 
And I am hereto learn your will. 

** Countess. Morenews ! 
You are a friend worth parting with, you bring 
Such marvels home with you. Sometime methinks 
Since last we met together, and you are glad 
To find me well; and, as I wished to see you, 
You are here to learn my will! You werenot here 
Had not I sent for you. 

“‘ Huon. It would have been 
Presumptuous. 

“* Countess. Presumptuous ! 
** Huon. Yes, madam, 

In the serf.” 
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\ 
After these symptoms of mortification, we may expect that feme- 
nine nature will triumph over stately pride. She insists on having an 
answer how his affectionslean toward the Empress. He answers— 


** Madam, I love 
And honour her. (She starts from her seat, he rises also.) 
** Countess. Thou art rewarded, pride ! 
Meet’st thy deserts! Show thy high breeding now ! 
Tread stately! throw thy spurning glances round ! 
And talk as mighty things as though the earth 
Were made for thee alone! Where’sthy domain ? 
Gone! And thy palace, what is it? a ruin! 
And what are thou thyself? a beggar now! 
Huon you lowed me once! (Bursting into tears.) 
‘** Huon. I loved thee once ! 
Oh, tell me when was it I loved thee not ? 
Was’t in my childhood, boyhood, manhood? Oh! 
In all of them I loved thee! And were I now 
To live the span of my first life, twice told, 
And then to wither, thou surviving me, 
And yet I lived in thy sweet memory, 
Then might’st thou say of me, ‘ He loved me once ; 
But that was all his life !’ 
** Countess. "Twas heart for heart! 
I loved thee ever! Yes! the passion now 
Thrills on the woman’s tongue ; the girl’s had told thee, 
Had I been bold as fond.” 


Here is another of her confessing bursts :— 


*‘ Thy life was all one oath of love to me ! 

Sworn to me daily, hourly, by thine eyes, 

Which, when they saw me, lighten’d up as though 
An angel’s presence did enhance their sense, 

That I have seen their very colour change. 
Subliming into lines past earthliness, 

Talk of the adjuration of the tongue— 

Compare love’s name, a sound which any life 

May pipe! a breath! with holy love itself! 
Thou’rt not forsworn, because thou took’st no oath ? 
What were thy accents then? thy accents, Huon? 
O! they did turn thy lightest words to oaths, 
Vouching the burden of a love-fraught soul! 
Telling a tale which my young nature caught 
With interest so deep, was conn’d by heart 

Before I knew the fatal argument !” 


There is an under-plot that has much life and character in it, but 
it is badly dove-tailed into the main story; which main story ends 


happily, for it was the Countess in disguise that Huon wedded 
after all. 
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Art. II.—Esquisses des Moeurs Turques au Dixneuviéme Siecle. Par 
GREGOIRE PALAIOLOGUE. 1 Vol. 8vo, pp. 408. Paris: Montardier. 


Ir is a singular coincidence that it should have fallen to the lot of a 
Paleologus to describe the manners and customs of the nation which 
hurled the Greek Emperors of the same name from the throne of 
Byzantium, and planted the horse-tails and the crescent in the places 
where the banner of the successors of Constantine and the cross of 
the Christian creed had formerly been seen. Born and educated in 
the Turkish capital, having there passed his youth, being intimately 
acquainted with the language of the country, and having had occa- 
sion to study the different classes of the nation, the author had 
various opportunities for the exercise of his observation and judg- 
ment in respect to the Ottomans, which no other European author 
of modern times, and writing on the same subject, ever possessed. 
M. Palaiologue assures us in his preface, that he will al lay be- 
fore the reader that which he saw with his own eyes, that which he 
heard in the various conversations which he held at different times 
with men of all ranks, and that which he learnt from individuals 
worthy of confidence. He hints that it will be his lot, in the course 
of his work, to adduce facts entirely new to the Christian nations of 
EKurope—to narrate the most extraordinary excesses—and to place 
on record. opinions the most novel and singular. In order to trace 
the principal characteristics of the Turkish nation in the most vivid 
colours, the author has adopted the form of dialogue as the best. 
means of effecting his purpose. But, as this manner of writing did 
not always permit him to enter at sufficient length upon certain 
usages and customs, he has annexed copious notes and historical 
fragments to the main body of the work. He is particular in 
defending himself in anticipation against any charge of exaggeration 
that may be brought against him; and we think that, strange as 
some of the scenes in his work appear to be, they nevertheless bear 
the impression of truth. 

The work is divided into twenty dialogues, to which is jomed an 
elaborate Appendix, containing the notes and elucidations above 
alluded to. The tout ensemble affords us an agreeable tableau of 
the laws, customs, social, domestic, and political usages and pecu- 
liarities of the Turkish nation. Several curious hints are thrown 
out relative to the primal causes of the greatness of the Ottoman 
empire, and of the exclusive nature of the Mohammedan creed. 
As, in a former number of our Review, we laid before the reader a 
long notice of the History of Turkey, we shall now devote an equal 
Space to the domestic habits and customs of that great, but degene- 
rating state. ; 

_ Without transferring any considerable portion of this work, 
literally translated, to our pages, we shall cull the choicest picces of 
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information, and place them in our own language, and in an 
abridged form, before the reader. Our principal recourse will be 
had to the Appendix, which contains the cream and essence of the 
whole work. x gra. :— | 

The Dervshes are a species of Mohammedan monks, and are 
divided into an infinite number of orders, the principal of which 
may be enumerated at thirty-two. The devotion of some consists 
in corporeal chastisement as painful as it is extravagant, which they 
inflict themselves, such as stripes, licking and biting hot iron, &c. 
_ Others dance to the honour of God during a certain number of 
days, and at a particular period in the year. De Hammer tells us 
of an order of Dervshes, to which M. Palaiologue does not allude, 
the members of which had all their teeth taken out the moment of 
their initiation, in order to commemorate the loss of two teeth 
which the Prophet sustained in some battle. The author of the 
book, whose title stands at the head of this article, however informs 
us that the Sadis, another order of Dervishes, tame, and sometimes 
eat, living serpents. Each of these orders has a chief, whom they 
denominate a Sheik. The Danishes make three vows,—Poverty, 
Charity, and Obedience; but they elude the two former, and fre- 
quently leave their Zekkies, or convents, to marry. 

The word Mussulman signifies ‘‘ The Resigned to God.” It is 
the name par excellence of all the nations and individuals that pro- 
fess the creed of the Prophet Mohammed, without distinction of 
ceremony or opinion. In the same way the Turks call themselves 
Osmanlis, or descendants of Osman, the founder of the Ottoman 
empire. The name Turk, under which the Ottomans are known in 
Europe, is an insulting appellation in their estimation: it is 
synonimous with * Barbarian,” and is applied by them only to the 
vagabond hordes of Asia-Minor, i the same manner as the Greeks 
and Romans used the same word. 

It is the custom in Turkey to offer comfitures, coffee, and pikes 
to all people from whom visits are received, or, in other words, by 
the individual on whom a friend calls. These comfitures are com- 
posed of sugar and fruits or flowers,—such as roses, violets, lemon 
juice, oranges, quince, &c. They are served up in little pots placed 
upon trays. The guest takes a small quantity ina little spoon, 
and then drinks a glass of cold water. Pipes and coffee are served 
up immediately afterwards; the latter is taken without milk or 
sugar ; and the former are replenished several times. In a Turkish 
family there are usually three separate tables,—that of the head of 
the family, who eats alone; that of the wife or wives, whose place 
of retirement is the Harem; and that of the children. When the 
children grow up, the two sexes are separated, and brothers and 
sisters have different tables. The sons often wait at their father’s 
table, or at that of their grandfather or uncle, from motives of re- 
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spect. Ifthere be more than one woman in the Harem, such as a 
plurality of wives, concubines, mothers, aunts, sisters, wives, &c., 
each one takes her meals at a separate table, unless they be all on 
good terms with each other, a circumstance of very rare occurrence. 
The female class, possessed by the Turks, are usually from Abys- 
sinia or Mingrelia. Circassian girls are rare and very dear, and are 
only possessed by great eo The Turkish women paint their 
eyebrows and lashes with a black preparation of antimony and 
gallnuets, which is termed surina. For want of surina. they throw 
incense or laudanum upon burning coals, and, by holding a plate 
over the flame, collect the black soot, with which they dye their 
brows and lashes, and not unfrequently apply it to the orbit of the 
eyes, in order to render the pupil more brilliant. They also affirm 
that this preparation has a conservative power about it. They wear 
black pieces of plaister, cut in the form of a crescent, upon their 
faces; and these artificial combinations only disfigure the counte- 
nances with which Turkish women are naturally endowed. This 
fashion of using the suwrina and the plaister is however so much to 
the taste of their husbands or masters, that the females would 
receive the most bitter reproaches were they to neglect it. The 
art of dyeing the nails with Kinna (or henna, as the English errone- 
ously write it) is much practised by women in Turkey Wives 
denominate their husbands slaves ‘‘ concubines,” although the con- 
nection is allowed by the law, is attended with no disgrace to the 
females themselves, and confers all the rights of legitimacy upon 
children springing from such intercourse. Many Turks never 
marry at all, but prefer living with the young slaves whom they 
purchase. A husband may nevertheless repudiate his wife or 
Wives, as often as he chooses, and according to his own whims or 
caprices. A wife can only obtain adivorce from her husband b 

paying him a sum of money in proportion to her means, or to his 
avarice. A woman, who dies without having been married or pur- 
chased as a slave for purposes of concubinage, is considered to leave 
a degraded name behind her, the only duty of the female sex being, 
according to the precepts of the Koran, to have children to increase 
the number of True Believers. A wife, who unfortunately happens 
to be sterile, is treated by her husband in a contemptuous, if not a 
cruel, manner, It must however be observed, that, notwithstanding 
the license permitted by the Koran (which our author writes Cour’ 
aun) in respect to a plurality of wives, polygamy is not so common 
as many people may imagine. The generality of Mohammedans 
have each only one wife; and very rarely is polygamy practised 
amongst the lower or middling classes. Pecuniary considerations, 
the difficulties of forming advantageous alliances, the dread of trou- 
bling domestic tranquillity by thechance of multiplymg the quarrels 


of women, and the scruples entertained by many parents in respect 
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to allowing their daughtcrs to unite themselves to those who are 
already married,—these circumstances afford vast obstacles to the 
generality of the practice of polygamy in Turkey. Mahommedan 
women are never seen keeping shops or warehouses, or selling goods 
in the public streets. ‘Some however follow the calling of broker 
(brocanteuses, in French); but this license is only enjoyed by 
females of a certain age. Nor are they permitted to vend their 
merchandise in public. Their principal traffic is carried on in 
Harems, where they purchase and sell old or new clothes, according 
to the caprice, the means, or the wants of their customers. Turkish 
women never walk abroad without veils; but when they visit 
female friends, they discover their faces. As it is a very criminal 
infraction fora man to dare to gaze upon the countenance of a 
female who is the wife or slave of another, the master of a house 
never enters the Harem when he perceives the slippers of a woman 
at the outer threshold of the door. This custom is exceedingly 
favourable to the intrigues of eastern ladies, who direct their lovers 
to visit them in the disguise of females—a stratagem that is carried 
on to a very great extent. Women ofa certain age may repair to 
the Mosque to pray amongst the men. It is an exceedingly erro- 
neous idea which some English commentators upon eastern works 
entertain relative to a belief, which they suppose to be prevalent 
in the Mussulman countries, that women have no souls. On the 
conrtary—women are promised all the delights of Paradise, 
as well as men; and those females, who have no children in this 
world, are sent to a place of inferior enjoyment in the next. The 
Mussulman however believes that there is an essential difference 
between the souls of men and women, and that they do not both 
visit the same Paradise, that reserved for the former being more 
delectable than the one destined for the latter. Mahommed mar- 
ried fifteen wives; and, in order that his votaries might not 
reproach him with transgressing the laws enacted by himself, he 
introduced the following sentence into one of the chapters of the 
Koran :— 


**O Prophet! thou art allowed to espouse as many wives as thou mayest 
endow with a meet dowry, together with the captives whom God suffers to 
fall into thine hands, the daughters of thine uncles and thine aunts who 
have taken flight with thee, and every infidel girl who shall yield thee up 
her heart.” 


Having devoted thus much of our consideration to Turkish ladies 
and their customs, let us now proceed to speak of a few of the 
principal officers, and of the military and political institutions of 
the state. 

The Turkish government consists of the following executive and 
administrative members :— 
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“The Vizier-Azem (the Grand Vizier), Prime MinisTER; 
“The Kehaya-Bay, or Minister of the Interior ; 

“The Defterdar-Effendi, or Minister of Finance ; 

“The Reis-Effendi, or MintstEr of Foreign Affairs ; 
“The 7'schaousch-Baschi, or MINIsTER of Justice. 


When the Turks converse amongst themselves, if one be in the 
least degree inferior to another, he never uses the nominative pro- 
noun, but invariably says ‘‘ Your Servant,” “Your Slave,” or 
“ Your Devoted,” (Bendeniz, Conlouniz, and Dodjiniz). The four 
subordinate ministers invariably address the Grand Vizier in the 
most respectful manner, he being the Sultan’s lieutenant, the 
Keeper of the Great Seal of the empire, and the master of the lives 
and fortunes of all the people. Such is the despotic nature of the 
Ottoman government; and the Grand Vizier himself, before whom 
all the other ministers tremble, dares not raise his eyes when ad- 
dressing himself to the Sultan. The Agas are the generals of the 
various corps of the army ; and generalissimos of military expeditions 
are denominated Siraskiers or Sudars. ‘The word Effendi is 
derived from the Greek Avdwly (Latiné, Dominus; Gallicé, Seig- 
neur; Anglicé, Lord ;) and is the denomination given by the Turks 
to men of the law, priests, judges, and magistrates. The word 
Aga is also synonimous with ‘ Monsieur” or “ Sir ;” and Cadine 
answers to “ Madame” or ‘‘ Mrs.” The Bostandjis form a numer- 
ous body, whose functions are rather domestic than military, and 
whose duties are principally confined to the interior of the Seraglio, 
or imperial palace: their chief is denominated the Bostandji-Baschi, 
and fills the office of Grand Master of Waters and Forest. In 
former times it was .the duty of this officer to strangle the Grand- 
Vizier or great dignitaries of the state who fell under the displea- 
sure of the Sultan. The Janissaries were a corps raised by Urkhan 
in the year 1330. This formidable militia was originally composed 
of Christians who were made prisoners in the wars, and were com- 
pelled to embrace the creed of the Mussulmans. The term “ Janis- 
sary” is a corruption of Yeni-Tstcheri, or ‘‘New Corps.” The 
Sipahis, or Spahis, are the Turkish regular cavalry. During the 
reigns of those Sultans who flourished in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, these two bodies were perpetually breaking out 
into a state of revolt, especially on the accession of a new monarch, 
from whom they demanded a largesse, which was not always granted 
until rebellion had wrested it from the hands of an impotent 

overnment. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the corps of 
, Serine has been abolished. The title of Mokah was conferred 
upon all Doctors in Law, and that of Mufti upon the chief judge. 
The Beschlis are a species of Turkish militia, commanded by 
Beschli-Aghassies, and appointed to do duty in the provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. In every department of those two prin- 
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cipalities, there resides a Beschli-Aghassy, with twenty or thirty 
men of the corps under his orders. Their duty is to suppress all 
commercial abuses arising from the intercourse between Turkish, 
merchants and travellers and the inhabitants; but these precautions, 
instead of being attended with any degree of efficacy, are only pro- 
ductive of injury to the country. Blows, depredations, robberies, 
and even assassinations, are matters of frequent occurrence in those 
principalities, and are very often committed beneath the notice of 
the Beschlis themselves. ‘The unfortunate inhabitants are not only 
obliged to support all thee vexations, but also to provide for the 
sustenance, clothing, and: lodging of their pretended protectors, who 
not unfrequently conduct themselves in a manner cruel and oppres- 
sive to strangers. But the general injustice and cruelties arising 


from the measures of the Sultan and his ministers, not only operate — 


upon tributary powers, but also upon the Turks themselves. Mus- 
sulman, or Christian—poor or rich—high or low—all share in the 
misfortunes arising from a government at once sanguinary and 
absurd. But the lot of the Christians is by far the most deplorable, 
because they are oppressed not only by the agents of the govern- 
ment, but also by private Mussulmans themselves. Amongst the 
numerous troops which accompany the Grand-Seignior when he 
goes out, are the Peiks, They are armed with bows and arrows, of 
which they make use with the most astonishing skill. They act the 
part of body guard, amd are attired in a manner at once singular and 
grotesque. Upon their heads they wear an immense cap in the 
shape of a helmet; from the top of which depends a large plume of 
feathers, hanging over on one side. This forest of feathers conceals 
the face of his Highness from the eyes of the people, the Peitks be- 
ing ranged on each side of the imperial procession. Not only are 
the people deemed unworthy of beholding the countenance of their 
sovereign; but all the ministers and grandees of the court, when 
they enter his presence, are compelled to maintain their hands 
crossed upon their breasts, and their eyes cast down. They kneel 
upon the ground, bow to him without looking up, and walk back- 
wards towards the door as they retire. This latter usage is also 
observed by inferiors in respect to a great person of the state. The 
Sulan never addresses a word to a soul, save to the Grand-Vizier, 
the Mufti, and his physician. It is always by signs that he com- 
municates his orders, the gravity of his rank forbidding him to open 
his lips upon such occasions. It is to prevent any unnecessary con- 
versation in the Seraglio that a number of mutes are invariably 
kept, and who are taught to understand the wishes of their supe- 
periors by means of signs and gesticulations. ‘These mutes enjoy 
the favour and sometimes the confidence of the sovereign. Thus is 
it that individuals without tongues are esteemed and favoured in 
preference to men of deep conversational powers and anecdotical 
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es. Ulemas are the body of legists, and form one of the 
most umportant sections of the Ottoman legislative powers. On 
more than one occasion have the Ulemas revolted and joined the 
insurrection of the soldiery, especially during the reigns of the 
Sultans of the seventeenth century. All the Ulemas, as well as 
the ministers and grandees of the state, are obliged to wear their 
beards, in obedience to the usage adopted by Mahommed in imita- 
tion of the Prophets of the Jews. Simple clerks, inferior officers, 
the servants of the great, and several classes of military officers, are 
forbidden to wear the beard: all the gentlemen of the Sultan’s bed- 
chamber, and the officers of his household, with the exception of 
the Bostandji-Baschi, are included in this interdiction, The 
Istambol-Effendi is the judge of Constantinople, and is supposed to 
superintend the honesty of the dealings of the bakers, the grocers, 
and the butchers. He goes about the city, followed by a numerous 
procession of slaves and dependants carrying scales and instruments 
of punishment. This police would be productive of the most salu- 
tary effects if abuses did not accompany the most sacred offices in 
Turkey. Thirty blows upon the sole of the foot are given to a 
grocer for any deficiency in his measures, and similar penalties are 
sustained by the butcher and the baker. The following extract 
from the Tenth Dialogue will demonstrate the necessity of a vigour- 
ous police in Constantinople, and will afford a striking example of 
the horrors committed by the Janissaries previous to the dissolu- 
tion of that formidable corps :— 


“Tue Janissary.—I will relate to you an expedient a thousand times 
more ingenious than that. The invention, it is true, did not belong to me ; 
I merely took an active part in its execution. One evening my purse was 
entirely empty, a misfortune that happened somewhat too often, when I 
met one of my comrades—a very clever fellow, but who was at the moment 
as poor as myself. We were exceedingly anxious to divert ourselves a 
little; but without money, the scheme was impossible. Difficult situations 
bring counsel, says the proverb. My comrade desired me to follow him, 
after having reflected for some minutes; and I prepared to obey, having 
first procured a sack according to his directions. It was a very dark night, 
and we were walking along a street but little frequented, when some one 
drew nigh. He was a Mahommedan ; but that was of little consequence. 
We stopped him and demanded his purse. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate: we were talking to a miserable hammal (porter). My friend, 
without uttering a word save the Bismillah ! drew his yatagan and cut off 
his head. 

“ Tue Greex.—And wherefore? 

“Tue JANtssary.—I was seized with as much astonishment as you. 
“It isin such situations as this,’ said my friend, ‘that presence of mind is 
required.’—According to his instructions I helped him to put the dead 
body into a sack. We then carried the burthen to the house of a rich 
banker. We rapped at the door. The master answered us himself, and 
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started in horror at the appearance of the dead body. We accused him of 
being the murderer of the individual, and then he was struck as it were b 

a flash of lightning. Our threats however covered a double meaning, which 
he soon comprehended; and by the aid of a few hundred of piasters, he 
purchased our pardon. We repeated the same operation at another house 
with an equal degree of success. But a third person, to whom we applied 
in a similar manner, having remained deaf to our demands, we left the 
corpse at his door, and hastened to denounce him to the Grand-Vizier, 
On the following morning, that individual, who was so confident in his own 


innocence, was hanged, and his property enriched the treasures of the em- 
pire.” 


The fact just mentioned may probably startle credulity, and re- 
mind the reader of the fiction of the Sultan of Casgur’s Dwarf in the 
‘** Thousand and one Nights.” It is nevertheless in strict adherence 
with truth, the individual, from whom M. Palaiologue heard it, 
being one in whom he could put implicit confidence. This indivi- 
dual was himself acquainted with the rich banker, who was an 
Armenian, to whom the Janissaries first addressed themselves :— 


** If I cannot maintain,” adds the author in his Appendix, “ that villanies 
of this nature are of frequent occurrence, I can nevertheless affirm that 
assassination and robbery are matters exceedingly common in Constan- 
tinople as well as in the provinces, especially in late years.” 


In reference to the police, we find the following observations in 
the same portion of the book from which the last extract is made :— 


“Tt is true that certain travellers have declared that there is a most active 
police in the capital of Turkey ; but this assertion proves the narrowness of 
their acquaintance with the Turkish empire. Probably they have only seen 
Turks and spoken to Mahommedans.” 


So active is the police in Constantinople, that a criminal is never 
to be found unless the agents of the magistrate sent to discover his 
retreat, have a direct interest, pecuniary or othewise, in his detec- 
tion. Evenif the criminal be seized, the complainant still stands 
in a disagreeable predicament; for, if the man be hanged, his 
accuser will be the mark for the vengeance of the deceased’s friends ; 
and if he escape, he himself will not fail to persecute the plaintiff. 
In the third place, the corruption of Turkish magistrates is such, 
that the most enormous crimes remain unpunished. Avarice, to 
the most extraordinary extent, is tolerated in the Turkish empire. 
Those who exercise judicial functions, seek opportunities of invent- 
ing crimes for the purpose of confiscating the property of others ; 
so that, at times when there are neither robberies nor murders in 
the district of a certain judge, he speedily invents both. These 
iniquitous judges cause a little blood (of a bull, perhaps) to be spilt 
in their quarters, and then make the whole of the inhabitants pay a 
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heavy fine by way of deodand. They have also robbers in their 
pay, and command them to break open a shop door, for which theé 
arrest an innocent person, if he be the enemy of the individual in 
whose house the pretended burglary has been committed, and onl 
release him upon payment of a large sum. They have false wit- 
nesses ready for all occasions, and even employ people to set houses 
on fire, for which the whole quarter has to subscribe a certain sum in 
order to appease the vengeance of the judge. 

But the greatest excesses are committed by the soldiery of Con- 
stantinople. A female, who walks alone in the streets of Constan- 
tinople, is never safe from the insults of the military and the sailors. 
Whenever those wretches encounter one or more women in the 
streets, they seize them, and kiss or otherwise insult them, until the 
patrol, attracted by their cries, hasten to their assistance. The men 
are seldom punished for these outrages ; but the women are blamed 
for walking in deserted streets. A crowd of young Turks may in- 
variably be seen at the doors of the baths, where they wait for the 
women who issue thence in order to address indecent language to 
them, and, if opportunity serve, to impress kisses upon the beautiful 
faces that have just been washed in the baths. Those who speak 
of the efficacy of the police at Constantinople either labour under 
the most grievous error, or else are guilty of the most wilfnl misre- 

resentation. 

The Beys are a species of barons, and are absolute masters of 
Cantons. They treat their vassals with great severity, and are not 
compelled to render an account of their conduct to the Grand 
Seignior. They are however compelled to furnish a certain number 
of soldiers, in time of war, for the army of the empire. These 
baronies are hereditary. It was in the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century that the Bey of Algiers assumed the superior titular 
distinction of Dey. 

The following tradition relative to the death of Mahommed, and 
for which we are indebted to the Appendix of M. Palaiologue’s very 
clever work, may not be uninteresting to the reader :—The Prophet 
maintained his assumed character of a divinely vicarious preacher 
until the last moment, of his existence. It was therefore evident 
that eternal fame, and not the merely temporal aggrandizement of 
the moment, instigated him to publish the imposture which was to 
confer upon him a renown—albeit a tarnished one—that few have 
ever acquired. All his words were measured by the idea of himself 
which he intended to leave behind him. Ais-che, one of his wives, 
at whose house he was lying on the bed of death, has transmitted to 
us all that we know concerning the last moments of his existence. 
The three last days of his life were signalised by a multiplicity of 
visits from the angel Gabriel, who was sent from heaven to enquire 
after his health. On the Monday which marked the termination of 
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his,,mortal career, the Angel of Death, whom the Mussulmans 
designate by the name of Azrael, presented himself at the door of 
the Prophet’s chamber. As soon as Gabriel perceived him, he said 
to his friend the Prophet, ‘‘ Here is the Angel of Death, who 
demands admittance. _ are the first mortal to whom he has ever 
manifested this deference, and never will he show it towards 
another.” 

** Let him come in,” said Mahommed. 

The terrible messenger entered the room; but he divested him- 
self of his menacing air as he addressed the Prophet. 

*©O Apostle of God!” said Azrael, “the Eternal has sent me 
unto you in order to obey your wishes. Whether you command 
me to take your soul, or to leave it still in its earthly tegument, I 
am ready to fulfil your commands.” 

“ Take it,” returned Mahommed. 

‘* Since such is your will, it shall be so,” replied Azrael. 

‘* Allah desires your presence,” observed Gabriel. ‘‘ This is the 
last time that my feet will touch this earth. For even do I now 
take leave of this world.” 

At that moment the Angel of Death fulfilled his terrible ministry. 

Mahommed, in order to sustain his assumed character of the 
Prophet of God, and having declared before his death that God 
i show him the place he was to occupy in the seventh heaven, 
concluded a life of imposture by one of the boldest and most grand 
of all his deceits. That Mahommed was a politician in the most 
literal sense of the word cannot be doubted; and that he was a man 
of vast talent, every one—even his most bitter enemies—must cons 
cede, The view, which he entertained when he permitted his fol- 
lowers*to marry a plurality of wives, was not so much to win their 


admiration in favour of so agreeable a creed, as to multiply the’ 


chances of securing a vast number of believers. The exclusive 
nature of the creed was also based upon the hatred which he circu- 
lated against the Christians, and which his votaries of the present 
day most cordially entertain towards us. The death of an individual 
who does not profess the Mussulman creed is a matter of so trifling 
a nature in the eyes of the Turks, that they frequently make it a 
matter of sport. Before the abolition of the corps of Janissaries, if 
one were passing in the street and saw a Christian at the window, 
he would think nothing of snatching one of his pistols from his belt 
and firing it at him. If the unfortunate wretch had not time to 
avoid the shot, he would be killed. A sailor, who was seated next 
to a Christian one day in a Café, at Constantinople, fired his pistol 
at the latter, and killed him upon the spot. A Cadi, or Magistrate, 
proceeded to the spot, drew up a proces-verbal of the transaction, 
and allowed the Mussulman to compromise the matter for a few 
piasters. These anecdotes may probably astound the reader, and 
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shock his credulity ; but we can assure him that their occurrence, 
even within the last few years, has been but little less frequent than 
during the times of the Janissaries. The hatred and the contempt 
of Mussulmans for Christians is not only confined to the men, as 
we see by one of the Dialogues in the work under notice, but women 
artake in those malignant feelings; and their hatred is often mani- 
fested in the most horrible manner. If they happen to form a 
liaison with a Grecian, they invariably find some means of putting 
the unfortunate lover to death the moment they are tired of him. 
We quote the following extract @ propos of these observations: — 


‘‘ EnuNE.—Codine Aische conducted herself in a different manner. She 
fell in love with a young Armenian merchant, who, under pretext of car- 
rying her certain goods, used to visit her every day when her husband was 
out. 

“‘KHADIDGE.—Yes; but the poor devil was eventually hanged. 

‘‘ EnuNE.—They say that she herself denounced him to the Mehkieme 
(Palace of Justice.) 

“ KuapipGe.—She owed him a large sum for goods which she had pur- 
chased ; and, in order to avoid paying for them, she thought it the best 
plan to accuse him of making love to her. 

‘*‘ EnunE.—Others say that she was tired of the handsome Armenian, 
and that anew lover—a baker, I think—having seemed preferable, she 
adopted those means to rid herself of the first. 

‘*FatnyMa.—Zuleika did better than that. She had a slave whom I 
have since purchased, and who related to me the extraordinary feat. She 
fell in love with a young Frenchman, and, as soon as she was tired of him, 
had him put to death. 

“* EnunE.—Impossible! 

‘* FatoyMA.—There are certain circumstances in the recital of the slave 
which do not permit me to doubt its truth. The lover was in a secret 
chamber of which Zuleika was prudent enough to keep the key. One 
evening she entered the room, accompanied by two slaves, whom she 
ordered to strangle the Frenchman. The body was thrown into the 
Bosphorus, and the two slaves, as you may imagine, were largely recom- 
pensed, 

“ Enune.—And it is one of them whom you bought? How fortunate 
to make such an acquisition! But I am surprised that Zuleika was willing 
to part with him. 

*“* FatHyma.—Her husband sent him to the market in spite of her re- 
monstrances: she did all she could to prevent the sale. 

“* Enune.—The conduct of Zuleika appears to me somewhat cruel. 

‘“‘ KHADIDGE.— Yes ; she cannot possess a very humane disposition. 

“* FatHyMA.—The case was embarrassing. Suppose the young French- 
man had been suffered to leave the Harem, he might have uttered an indis- 
creet word, and Zuleika would have been sabred by her husband. 

“*KHapipcE.—Or put into a sack and thrown into the sea, if the affair 
had reached the ears of the Zabits. 

‘ Enune.—There are extenuating circumstances; at the same time— 
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* Fatoyma.—Why do you hesitate? An infidel who dares aspire at the 
love of a Mussulman lady, does not purchase her smiles at too dear a rate 


by paying for them with his life. Spare his life only in the case where he 
agrees to embrace the true creed. 


**Kuapipce.—The unfortunate Frenchman would perhaps have agreed 
to don the turban? 


“* FatnoyMa.—That is possible ; but Zuleika was married, and her repu- 
tation was at stake. Besides, what harm is the death of an infidel? It is 
only one dog less in the city, and that is all!” 


Pass we on to a few of the religious customs of the Mussulmans, 
Their whole creed is contained in one short profession of faith, viz. 
La Llahyill?’ Allah ve Mohammed Resoul Allah, the English of 
which is— There is no God save God, and Mohammed is the 
Prophet of God!” Instead of summoning the faithful to prayer by 
means of bells, they employ a muezzin, who calls them to worshi 
from the minaret of the Mosque. ‘The muezzin utters the follow- 
ing words,—Allah u ekbar ! (four times). Esch’ hed’ u enna la 
wah’ if Allah! (Twice.) Esch’ hed u enna Mohammed resoull 
Allah! (Twice.) Hayye al as seluth! (Twice.) Hayye ef el 
felath! (Twice.) Ve Allah u ekbar! (Twice.) La ilah’ i il 
Allah !—‘‘ God the Highest! I declare that there is no God save 
God! I declare that Mohammed is the Prophet of God! Come 
to prayer, come to the temple of salvation! Great God! there is 
no God save God!” The four conditions required for prayer are, 
—irstly, the perfect purity of the Believer; secondly, the observa- 
tion of decency in dress ;* thirdly, the posture of the Believer, who 
must always maintain his face turned towards the Theatre, or Tem- 
ple at Mecca; and fourthly, purity of intention. The passover of 
the Ottomans commences with the first new moon after Lent. It 
was during Ramazan, or Lent, that the Khoran is supposed to have 
descended from heaven; and the observance of the Ramazan was 
instituted by the Prophet in commemoration of that belief. The 
Faithful not only abstain from eating, drinking, and smoking dur- 
ing the day-time in that month, but even abstain from smelling 
flowers. All their occupations, while they are not asleep, are cir- 
cumscribed to counting their beads, and following with their eyes 
the movement of the hands of a clock or watch. 


‘* All games, of whatever kind they may be, are interdicted to Mussul- 
mans, except the exercise of the bow and javelin and equestrian and pedes- 
trian amusements. This interdiction extends to all games of drafts and 
chess.” —Religious Code of the Turks. 





— 


* “This condition alludes to the wandering tribes, especially those of 


Asia Minor, who frequently remain ina state of nudity or half-nakedness 
during the summer,” 
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This interdiction is founded upon the maxim of the Prophet 
which says, ‘‘ He who plays at chess or drafts, is as impure as he 
who defiles his hands with the blood of swine.” ‘The Turks do not 
however pay inviolable obedience to this law ; indeed chess is a very 
common game amongst them at the present day, and cards also form 
a portion of their amusements. 

We must now take leave of M. Palaiologue’s Esquisse des Meeurs 
Turques, with the record of our opinion that he has produced a very 
clever and interesting volume. We think he did right in choosing 
the form of dialogue ; and if that method have left anything unsaid, 
we find the deficiency fully supplied in the Appendix. Any one, 
who is anxious to peruse a concise description of popular scenes, 
religious usages, public ceremonies, domestic life, social habits, 
political ideas, and military institutions, in reference to the Otto- 
mans, should possess himself of this very entertaining book,—that 
is, if he can read the French language ; and we believe, that now-a- 
days there are few Englishmen, who pretend to read books at all, 
that are not more or less acquainted with that tongue. 





, 


Art. I1I.—Memoires de G. J. Ouvrard. Sur sa Vie et ses Operations Fi- 
nanciéres. 1 vol. pp.339. Paris: Montardier. 


Tuere is probably a species of vanity in a man of business pub- 
lishing his own Memoirs. However common may have become 
the practice of assuming to one’s self a species of historical im- 
portance, M. Ouvrard assures us that heshould have avoided imita- 
ting his predecessors in the autcbiographical school, had he not 
been compelled to force himself upon public notice. | 

This is certainly an unnecessary affectation of modesty in one 
who is as well known in Paris as the Bourse itself, and whose 
financial speculations and schemes have filled the commercial world 
with their fame. : 

A commission of enquiry, which was instituted by his adversa- 
ries, could not have been supposed to constitute a very impartial 
board of reporters: ‘‘from its very organization,” observes M. 
Ouvrard, “it must have been partial; and it did not manifest 
itself unfaithful to the orders it had received.” Had the members 
been nominated by a person entirely disinterested in the points to 
be discussed, M. Ouvrard imagines that the position of his affairs 
and of his vast relations with government, would have been repre- 
sented to the world under phases widely different from those under 
the appearance of which his conduct has been judged. His con- 
dition as a citizen, disgraced by the government which he had so 
faithfully served, would have been respected; and it would have 
been proven that his enemies only sought to cover an innocent in- 
dividual with that blame which they were anxious to put away from 
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themselves. M. Ouvrard was never deaf to the demands of any 
government which presided over his country: his credit—his act). 
vity—his experience were always at the service of ministers; and 
he has often hastened to the assistance of those who had perse. 
cuted him the day before, and with the sorrowful conviction that 
they would persecute him again on the morrow. M. Ouvrard does 
not deny that he was born with a strong predilection in favour of 
grand commercial and financial schemes: they were necessary to 
the activity of his mind—they formed a species of gambling, of 
which experience and reason could not convert him. 


** Unfortunately, says M. Ouvrard in his preface, ‘all governments 
have the fault of making treaties without honourable intentions; and. at 
the moment when they sign them, they reserve to themselves in advance 
the means of infringing upon them. To break faith with a speculator, 
is one of the convenient maxims of their conduct; to ruin him is one of 
the cruel games of their policy; and all benefits which he may derive from 
the terms of a compact, is in their eyes a robbery from the amount of 
which they are at liberty to deduct large proportions. And from whom 
can a creditor thus deceived, demand justice ? ” 


The Baron de Bode and hundreds of others in England may 
well ask the same question, and attest to the truth of the obser- 
vations which precede it. 


** We cannot appeal to the government itself,” continues M. Ouvrard ; 
‘* because the government is both judge and defendant.” 


But this unfortunate creditor has plenty of debtors whom he can- 
not satigfy—or rather put off in the same manner as he himself is 
treated’ by his government. Those creditors are not deprived of 
their natural judges ; tribunals of justice have not the easy con- 
sciences of administrative councils; they pronounce according to 
treaties, and the speculator, overwhelmed by judgments which place 
his fortune and liberty in peril, has no resource against the power 
which places him in a condition where fulfilment of his engagements 
is impossible. Not only are ministers exempt from arrest; but 
when, according to the terms of the laws, their responsibility runs 
some risk, they throw him, through whom they have become in- 
volved in difficulty, into prison. Such, in a few words, was the con- 
dition of M. Ouvrard. He was sacrified by all parties. The ene- 
mies of the ministry visited upon him the hatred which they enter- 
tained against the government; and the government, in its turn, 
immolated him to their foes, without disarming them, and without 
rendering them more favourable toward their victim. 

M. Ouvrard was born on the 11th of October, 1770, near Clis- 
son, in Brittany. Oliver Ouvrard, his father, married a Mademol- 
selle Chadounean, who bore him eight children ; and his fortune 
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enabled him to bestow upon them a liberal education. The sub- 
ject of the memoirs was sent to the college of Clisson, and thence 
removed to that of Beaupreau, whither the rich families of the pro- 
vince sent their children. 

Ouvrard entertained at an early agea vast penchant in favour of 
commercial speculations. When he left college in 1788, he entered 
the mercantile house of Guertin, Loret, and Co. of Nantes, 
and shortly after he opened a commercial establishment in company 
with M. Guertin. At that period he found himself in the midst 
of those early political agitations which announced the grand tu- 
mult that was to change the face of France. The principles of 
the revolution exploded in Brittany; the parliament of Rennes 
demanded troops to suppress the disorders against which its autho- 
rity was powerless ; and two men, who were themselves very young, 
put themselves at the head of the youths of the province. Moreau 
was one—the other was a native of Rennes, who was known by 
the name of omnis omnibus, exergue of a medal which he had ob- 
tained for saving the life of some people who were shipwrecked. 
The young man fought against the parliamentary adherents in the 
city of Rennes ; and there, as throughout France, did the struggle 
terminate in favour of the popular cause, for which the military 
themselves declared. ‘I'he youths of Rennes deputed their two 
chieftains to Nantes, and throughout the province the greater por- 
tion of the population enrolled itself beneath the banners of the in- 
surrection. 

Rennes was the political capital of Brittany ; but the maritime 
trade, the wealth, the movement, the luxury, the rapid progress of 
the population, all were centred in Nantes, which is qpe of the 
principal cities in France, and is the second capital of that beauti- 
ful province. The treaty of Versailles, which, in the year 1783, 
had terminated the war, and assured the independence of the 
United States of America, had given a new impulse to the trade 
of Nantes; and from that moment the wealth and population of 
that city increased to such an extent, that the necessity of building 
another mass of houses—a second town—became absolutely neces- 
sary. Ouvrard was anxious to become acquainted with M. Graslin, 
who gave his name to that new quarter. Having become the 
owner of great territorial possessions, M. Graslin issued his own 
notes, in order to increase his capital, and hasten his buildings ; 
and with those representatives of money did he pay his workmen. 
His great fortune, which rapidly increased in consequence of these 
ingenious combinations, excited the envy of his fellow-citizens of 
Nantes: evil disposed persons spread about rumours calculated to 
injure his credit, and all the holders of the nctes, at length labour- 
ing under the influence of a real panic, presented them for pay- 
ment, thus causing equally real embarrassment to the merchant. 
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M. Graslin obtained an immense quantity of coin; and thus 
maintained his credit. This example led Ouvrard to reflect how 
credit, by multiplying riches, can aggrandize at one and the same 
time the fortanes of individuals and the prosperity of the country; 
and how a proper knowledge of business may create resources to 
supply all wants, and to acquire the means of success in the bosom 
of all difficulties. 

On the 14th of July, 1789, commenced a new era of France: 
revolutions, in changing the destinies of nations, open the road to 
the career of those individuals whose energies are awakened and 
aroused by circumstances, without which those same energies would 
have remained for ever unexercised. The form of the government 
in France was then changed—the most weighty interests of the 
nation were discussed in the Chambers—the poor was free—and 
parties pleaded their causes before public opinion: everything be- 
came question, dispute, controversy, and discussion. Books and 
writing of all kind became multiplied in profusion, The trade of 
a stationer, or rather manufacturer of paper, became one of the 
most lucrative ; and Ouvrard began tw reflect that it would be an 
excellent speculation to embark in a business in which his father 
had made his own fortune. Aided by relations and the credit. of 
his father, he purchased all the paper that could be fabricated in 
two years, at the manufactories of Poitou and Angoumois. The 
event justified his calculations ; Ouvrard disposed of his stock to 
the booksellers of ‘Torus and Nantes, and acquired a profit of twelve 
thousand pounds—a considerable sum at that period, and at his 
age. These first favours of fortune, which gave him an _ existence 
that his youth and the property of his father did not even leave him to 
hope for, decided his penchant for speculation ; and this penchant 
triumphed over the dissipated life which he had been leading. 

The capital, which was in those times acquired in trade, was 
usually employed in the purchase of colonial produce. Sugars.at 
that period produced a profit of ten per cent. ;—cottons from twelve 
to fifteen ;—and coffees from fifteen to twenty. But Ouvrard 
thought that the colonies could not long remain ignorant of the 
movement which was agitating the metropolis; and that the colo- 
nies were in a dangerous position with respect to proprieters of 
territory and slaves. The same motives, which prevented Ouvrard 
from purchasing either slaves or Jand, induced him to embark in 
vast speculations upon colonial produce. Intimately connected with 
the first mercantile houses of Nantes and Bordeaux, Ouvrard 
speedily realised enormous profits. Inthe year 1793, when Carrier 
covered Brittany with blood, Ouvrard was denounced as a mono- 
polist. This denunciation would have proved his ruin, had not 


General Boivin, who was then commandant at Nantes, immediately 
taken him as his aide-de-camp. 
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The prisons were filled with victims—the most considerable and 
wealthy citizens of Nantes where thrown into dungeons. General 
Boirin one day received an order to furnish a detachment of three 
hundred men, to escort a quantity of prisoners from Bouffay to the 
Saintes-Claires and the Eperonniere, in which latter places they 
were to be shot without distinction. To this order was attached the 
list of the unfortunate victims : that fatal list fell into the hands of 
Ouvrard, and he did not hesitate to destroy it. The disappear- 
ance of this document embarrassed the revolutionary committee 
the members of which were Gaulin, Grandmaison, and Mingnet. 
Researches were to be made—an explanation to be given. General 
Boirin became a sort of providence in the eyes of the proscribed : 
his intentions of justice and humanity were crowned with success ; 
a reprieve was granted to the condemned, and on this occasion the 
victims escaped the punishment to which they had been con- 
signed. 

The regime of terror, which reigned in the city of Nantes, soon 
rendered his dwelling there insupportable to M. Ouvrard. He 
accordingly left the place, and sought an asylum at the head-quar- 
ters of General Kleber at Remouillé. Ouvrard found that chief 
with the representative Merlin de Thionville, who had just saved 
the lives of one of his (Ouvrard’s) brothers. He remained at 
those head quarters, happy at having escaped the melancholy im- 
pressions by which he had so lately been assailed. In an engage- 
ment at Torfou, where Kleber was defeated and wounded, Ouvrard 
found himself a commandent of a detachment: the contest was a 
desperate one ; and Merlin de Thionville, whom nature had made 
a warrior, demonstrated all the sang-froid of a general, and ali the 
audacity of a soldier. 

Canclaux, general-in-chief, sent Ouvrard to carry the colours of 
the Convention to Paris, with permission to remain a few days in 
that city, whither he had already been sent as a deputy to the con- 
federation on the 14th of July, 1790. The short time which 
was now granted to him by way of leave, did not enable him to be- 
come acquainted with the finest city in the universe. He de- 
manded unlimited leave ; and when he obtained it, he for some time 
hesitated to take advantage of it. A military life suited the acti- 
vity of his mind: it had concealed from him the spectacle of per- 
secution: it had offered him an asylum against proscription ; and 
he had more than one tie to bind him to the duties of a camp. 
During his residence in Paris, he felt his penchant gradually re- 
turning with fresh vigour to influence his imagination. The suc- 
eess which he had obtained at Nantes in his commercial specula- 
lations, induced him to hope that, placed upon a wider theatre, 
he should soon reach the eminence of the hill of fortune. ‘This 
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hope was not disappointed; but he threw himself irrevocably into 
that stormy career, which, subjecting those who enter upon it to 
the arbitrary will and caprice of government, compels them to pay 
full dearly for the opulence which surrounds them and the envy 
which they excite, ; 

The calamites which had desolated Nantes, induced Ouvrard, as 
much as any other motive, to remain in Paris. Hecould not re- 
turn into a city where half the families were in mourning; and he 
speedily saw that his presence in Paris might be of essential ser- 
vice to those victims who were proscribed by Carrier, It will be 
remembered that a hundred and thirty-two inhabitants of Nantes 
were sent to the revolutionary tribunal of Paris by that ferocious 
proconsul, who had chosen them amongst the most notable of the 
citizens of that place. They were all to have been put to death 
upon the road; but the choice which General Boirin made of M. 
Bonstat to command the escort, completely superseded the design 
of Carrier, and enabled the prisoners to reach the prison of the 
Conciergerie in Paris in safety. Informed of the deplorable con- 
dition of these prisoners, the first idea of Ouvrard was to seek the 
means of rendering them assistance, or procuring their libera- 
tion. He learnt that the daughters of a carpenter, with whom 
Robespierre lived, in the Rue Saint Honoré, had more or less in- 
fluence with that terrible dictator ; and he did not hesitate to seek 
their protection on behalf of his suffering fellow-townsmen. One 
day, on a visit to the Convention, Ouvrard saw that Robespierre 
was in the tribune: he accordingly hastened to visit the carpenter’s 
daughters, and painted in glowing colours the misfortunes of the 
prisoners sent from Nantes. His prayers were not without effect : 
the youngest of the sisters procured for him an audience of Robes- 
pierre for the ensuing morning. He could not restrain a strange 
emotion upon finding himself in the presence of that redoubtable 
dictator, He found him in company with the young girls, drink- 
ing coffee. Robespierre invited Ouvrard to be seated, and to par- 
take of his breakfast—told him that he knew of the motive of 
his visit—and assured him that he could not interfere. 

‘‘ You had better call upon Fouquier Tinville, or his clerk,” said 
Robespierre, as Ouvrard was about to retire. 

Ouvrard immediately followed this advice, and proceeded to visit 
the clerk of the Public Accuser. He however learnt that all inter- 
cession was vain; unless proffered by some fair suppliant. This 
answer left Ouvrard but little hope ; he however communicated the 
result of the steps he had taken to Mademoiselle M , whose 
father, already attacked by an epidemic disease, was one of the un- 
fortunate prisoners. ‘This heroic girl determined upon presenting 
herself to Fouquier Tinville, in order to implore the transfer of the 
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prisoners to a healthy abode. The beauty of this young lady—her 
tears—her embarrassment —and her frankness, made a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of the Public Accuser. He listened to her 
with interest, and promised her a favourable answer on condition 
that she should repair, on the ensuing morning at two o’clock, to 
the terrace of the Tuilleries which looks upon the Seine. Fouquier 
Tinville was there punctually to his appointment. Enveloped in a 
blue coat, with a slouched hat, the little man met the young lady, 
and offered her his arm and his umbrella. He conducted the poor 
girl to La Rapée, where he ordered a modest dinner to be served 
up. During the repast, Fouquier Tinville, influenced by a senti- 
ment which he dared not show, and pre-occupied from time to time 
with the numerous affairs that pressed upon him, spoke but little, 
and although his eyes were frequently cast upon Mademoiselle 
M , not a word—not a gesture caused that young lady to 
regret her hazardous conduct. The repast was soon finished ; he 
conducted her back to the garden of the Tuilleries, and took leave 
of her with all the awkwardness which might be expected from such 
a suitor. Faithful however to his promise, he ordered the transfer 
of the prisoners to a healthy place to be immediately effected.* 

The manufactories of Ouvrard’s father were burnt down by an 
incendiary during the wars in La Vendée. Ouvrard himself 
accordingly addressed a letter to the Committee of Public Safety, 
and demanded an indemnity. On the report of Robert Lindet, he 
obtained a grant of eight thousand pounds ; but this negociation 
opened his eyes relative to the impoverished state of the French 
treasury. He fancied that it would be easy to relieve the govern- 
ment from these embarrassments, and he determined to consider 
the means. He advised the ministers to pass a law, according to 
the terms of which, assignats should only be received in payment of 
the taxes and contributions according to the state of the money- 
market every month. This simple measure, the importance of 
which was not at first seen, was however sufficient to maintain the 
credit of the paper-money, and to ensure a true revenue to the trea- 
sury, instead of those contributions which were rendered absolutely 
null and void during a period of several years, by promising that 
they should be liquidated in paper at their nominal value. This 
project, which might have produced such useful results, was not 
favourably received ; and it is to be remarked that scarcely one of 
the great politicians of the National Assembly understood anything 
about the economy of finance. Let us now suffer M. Ouvrard to 
speak a few words for himself :— 








* This anecdote has furnished materials for a tale in “* Pickwick Abroad,”’ 


entitled The Public Accuser. 
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*‘ Amongst the women who chiefly contributed to make the remar 
men of the time acquainted with each other, and to revivificate the urbanity 
and spirit of the salon in the midst of new manners, none was more re~ 
markable than Madame de Fontenay, since Madame Tallien. To great 
personal beauty, intellect, and abilities, she added a disposition the firmness 
of which had never yielded in moments of doubt and difficulty. 

** Madame de Fontenay, on her way to Spain, was arrested by Tallien at 
‘Bordeaux ; and she only made use of the influence which her beauty gave 
her over him, to disarm him of the cruelty which he exercised towards the 
inhabitants of the province that languished under his jurisdiction. Soon 
after sent to the prison of La Force in Paris, she was destined to be one of 
the numerous victims sacrificed on the guillotine ; but the domination which 
she exercised over Tallien was far from being destroyed. Few. people are 
acquainted with these two notes written ina moment when her life was ia 
the utmost peril :— 

“*¢ La Force; 7th Thermidor. 

**¢'The Administrator of the Police has just left me. He has been to 
inform me that to-morrow I shall appear before the tribunal,—in other 
words, that I shall mount the scaffold. This but little resembles the dream 
I had last night. I thought that Robespierre had ceased to exist, and that 
the prisons were opened 

Ps But, thanks to your signal cowardice, there will shortly be no one 
in France capable of realising that vision.’ 

** To this letter, Tallien sent the following reply :— 

***Tet your prudence equal my courage, and you may tranquillise your- 
self,’ 

‘‘ These lines were written on the 7th of Thermidor; and three 
afterwards Robespierre was no more. 

** Madame Tallien soon collected together in her drawing-rooms the most 
influential men of the government, the generals, the artists, and the finan- 
cists of the country. ‘The discussions of the tribune were renewed in the 
animated discourse of her salons. The Thermidorian party struggled 
against the last efforts of the Mountaineer party ; and all its combinations 
tended to preserve to it a power which it had acquired under circumstances 
of such signal danger. General Barras was the chief of that society. 
Placed highly in public opinion on account of the part which he had played 
in the transactions of the 9th of Thermidor, his moderation rendered him 
an object of suspicion to the savage partizans of the revolutionary regime, 
while the friends of liberty deemed it prudent to put themselves upon their 
guard against his increasing ambition. Near him was invariably Madame 
Tallien. There also was General Hoche, whose ardent mind, untameable 
courage, and energetic soul, were expressed upon his countenance. Ma- 
dame de Beauharnais was the ornament of those circles by the sweetness of 
her disposition and the elegance of her mind, as well as on account of the 
beauty of her person. It was then that Fortune, who had reserved such 
high destinies for him, made her acquainted with Napoleon Bonaparte— 
then a simple Brigadier General of artillery—who already, in those 
moments when his cold reserve abandoned him, suffered the greatness of his 
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designs to appear, and demonstrated the ardent ambition which filled his 
soul.”’* 


In the year IV. of the Republic, M. Ouvrard opened a banking 
and mercantile house in Paris; and, as he observes, “ his fortune 
was made, while that of Bonaparte was still to build up.” Con- 
nected with some of the first capitalists, he embarked in a vast 
colonial speculation, which, in the short space of three months, 
returned him a clear profit, as his share, of twenty thousand pounds 
in gold coin. He then occupied the ancient offices of Rougemont 
and Hottinguer in the Rue d’Amboise, close by the Italian Opera. 
He had already been in a condition to furnish certain financial hints 
to government ; and his acquaintance with these matters procured 
for him a visit from Barras. This circumstance was the origin of 
his relations with government and the change in the direction of 
his affairs. His banking and mercantile operations were made sub- 
ordinate to his enterprizes in the commissariat department, in 
which he embarked, and which entailed upon him and his family 
that series of disasters which is so well known to the generality of 
the world. 

On the 19th of May, 1798 (30th Floreal, year VI.) Bonaparte 
embarked at ‘Toulon for Egypt ; and during that campaign, France 
heard of the triumphs of her sons in the territory of the Mamelukes, 
and of the reverses of her arms in Italy. The Directory, embar- 
rassed and pressed on all sides, and having neither the confidence 
nor the love of the nation, only proceeded by the aid of extraordi- 
nary measures : the situation of the French finances was deplorable, 
and the pay of the troops had been suspended for upwards of six 
months. In the midst of these embarrassments, the Directory 
requested Ouvrard to advance the government a loan of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The position of his affairs enabled him to 
pay this enormous sum, without the slightest delay, into the trea- 
sury. Commenting upon this transaction, M. Ouvrard observes :— 


“‘ The service, which I had just rendered the government, enabled me to 
proffer my advice ; and I sent to the Directory a plan of finance and credit 
based upon the necessity of a considerable public debt in France, limited 
however to a quarter or a third of her revenues. It has been stated that 
the more England owes, the richer she becomes ; but this is only a brilliant 
paradox and an abuse of the principle which admits the utility of a public debt 
wisely established.+ If England offer the double phenomenon ofa prodigious 


= 





* Madame Tallien and Madame de Beauharnais have been represented 
by certain English writers as the mistresses of Barras : without denying this 
imputation in respect to the former, we pronounce it a wicked calumny 
with regard to the latter. 

+ The striking truth of his observation has induced us to print it 
in italics. 
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debt and immense riches, it is because, her receipts having increased eye 
year through the magnitude of her mercantile enterprises, she has been able 
to contract engagements the amounts of which have always been increasing, 
But there must be a term, in some way or another, to the progressive increase 
of her gains and wealth, and that same era will prove the term of her credit, 
All that can be said at present is that that term has not yet arrived.” 


About the same time that Ouvrard submitted his scheme to the 
Directory, he was enabled to accommodate General Bernadotte, now 
King of Sweden, with the loan of ten thousand pounds, which that 
ga personage returned to him with interest two years after- 
wards, 

As soon as Napoleon became first Consul, he sent for M. Ouvrard, 
and demanded a loan of four hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 
The position of his affairs enabled him to acquiesce with this 
request ; he however refused. Napoleon then convoked an assem- 
bly of bankers to whom he made the same proposition, but with as 
little success. Either he saw a species of coalition in this refusal 
of money, or else one of his schemes would have been ruined with- 
out it; true however it is, that he entertained from that moment 
the most cordial animosity against Ouvrard. When Ouvrard 
demanded the payment of the four hundred thousand pounds 
which he had advanced the Directory, Napoleon ordered his claims 
to be liquidated in the following manner :— 


Francs. 
Letters of credit on the imports and taxes of the 4,500,000. 
year VII. . ' 


‘** Assignments to replace the bills . . . . . . 5,500,000. 





10,000,000. 





“ Paris, the 29th Nivose, year VIII. 
** (Signed) DECLERC.” 


These ten millions of securities fell into the discredit and the 
abyss of the arrears. Some days after the receipt of the order, 
which thus liquidated every demand, Ouvrard addressed another plan 
of finance to the government, based upon the necessity of a great 
public debt in France. This original plan had not been received in 
time by the Directory to enable its members to debate upon it ; 
and he now addressed it to the government of which Napoleon was 
at the head. It may be as well to observe that this scheme was 
never put into execution until the year 1817, when the Duke de 
Richelieu adopted it. 


On the 5th Pluviose, year VIII, (January 25, 1800) Ouvrard 
received the following note :— 


‘“* Your enemies intend to arrest you, until you shall have given certain 
atisfactory explanations. Endeavour to save yourself.” 
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This note was written with a pencil, and in an unknown hand. 
It had neither signature nor date. From that moment commenced 
(says Ouvrard) the series of persecutions to which for upwards of 
twenty years he was exposed. The note was left with Ouvrard’s 
porter at one o’clock in the morning, with directions not to suffer 
him, for whom it was intended, to retire to rest before he had perused 
it. A few hours afterwards a hundred grenadiers surrounded the 
house. 

Ouvrard’s intention being not to avoid at that moment the per- 
secutions of his enemies, more than at the period of his incarceration 
in 1826, he hastened three days after the warning note was received 
to the Minister of Police. 

«Since you are come hither,” said that functionary to him, 
you can return alone to your own house. Hasten—you will find 
the Gendarmes at the door.” 

On his arrival at his own house, where he saw that the seals had 
been placed upon all his property, he addressed the following letter 
to the First Consul :— 


** General, . 

“Without deference to the laws which protect a citizen in his property 
as well as in his person, you have made an attempt upon my liberty. At 
the army, beneath the tent of a dictator, so arbitrary an act might find ap- 
provers ; but, in France, and on the part of the chief of the government, it 
can only excite the indignation of all friends of justice and the resistance of 
every man who comprehends his own rights. 

‘“‘ If you think that you have acted in virtue of a law, let the tribunals 
judge between you and me. In the meantime, I shall not cease to protest 
against such a measure, certain, that if I cannot check your despotism, I will 
arouse the attention of citizens to the dangers which menace them. 
> ‘** T have the honour, &c.” 


Madame Bonaparte, who was naturally of a kind and compas- 
sionate disposition, had not forgotten some acts of kindness* which 
she had received from Ouvrard at the period when they met at the 
house of Madame Tallien, and elsewhere, in the gay circles of fashi- 
on ; and she privately informed him that the Consul had determined 
upon sending him to Marseilles to be tried by a military commission. 
Ouvrard’s arrest had produced an immense sensation ; all the 
bankers and eminent merchants of Paris deeply sympathised with 
his misfortune. ‘Twelve of the most notable of those individuals 
were despatched to the First Consul to represent the evil effects of 
such a measure, which struck at the very root of all commercial 
confidence. The truth was, that the thirty millions of francs at that 
time possessed by Ouvrard excited the jealousy of Napoleon. The 
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* Probably of a pecuniary nature. 
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remonstrances of the merchants produced the desired effect, and 
Ouvrard was released, after a short delay. 

Sach is a portion of the Memoirs of this extraordinary man. We 
have laid before the reader sufficient to give him an adequate idea 
of the ag and career of one of the greatest financists that: 
ever lived. We have shown the origin of his fortune, and the 
commencement of his relations with the government. If the! 
account we have given, and the extracts we have made from the 
autobiography of Ouvrard, shall excite the curiosity of the reader, 
we must refer him for the means of gratifying it to the work itself, 
as we have already outstripped the limits usually allotted to one 
article in this Ieview. 





Art. 1V.—THistoire Chevaleresque des Maures de Grenade. Traduite de. 
)’Espagnol de Gines Prres pE Hira, par A. M. Sane. Paris: 
Cerioux et Nicolle. 


Tuere is vast food for the observer and thinking individual, in the 
fact of a nation perishing in the midst of the most voluptuous enjoy- 
ments. Harassed internally by civil discords, assailed without by 
powerful enemies, always armed, and always in festal garments, 
that nation played, as it were, with fortune and with death, and 
passed, with a marvellous versatility, from the sanguinary contests 
of factions to the pomp of public solemnities, as if it were anxious of 
concealing from itself the conviction of its own misfortunes. It 
sought to decorate its decline and defeat with all the magnificence. 
of empty show. ‘The Moors—that nation of which we are speaking * 
—were naturally a grave and saturnine people, who became impas- 
sioned and full of levity through circumstances. Banished from 
their altars and a superb country, they crowned themselves with 
flowers, as if they were victims of a sacred holocaust, and intoxi- 
cated themselves with pleasure on the edge of the tomb. In this 
respect they resembled condemned criminals, who provide them- 
selves with strong liquors in order to meet the preparations of the 
executioner with a smiling face. Ina grave point of view, this spec- 
tacle merits the interest of the philosopher: curiosity mus¢ attach 
itself to an empire—a celebrated empire—that fell amidst all its 
generosity and valour ; and even the superficial reasoner must devote 
a second thought to the fall of a monarchy, whose last sigh was 
the death note to European chivalry, in the same century—a cen- 
tury of wonders—which witnessed the victorious banners of 
Mohammed II. planted upon the ramparts of the city of the Con- 
stantines, which is celebrated for the discovery of a New World by 
Christopher Colon, and which hailed the invention of printing as 
the grand arbiter of the future destinies of civilised nations. 

The fair sex must especially interest itself in that gallant, volup- 
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tuous, and warlike people, which raised women to the throne, 
adopted female examples as the precedents of noble conduct, and 
confided the regulation of their manners, morals, and destinies to 
the sceptre of queens. The Moors loved the fair sex with enthu- 
siasm beyond bounds: that adoration was a worship, and the Pa- 
vadise of Grenada was in reality the Paradise of Women. That 
delicious country, in which their lives glided away in the enchant- 
ments of festivity, attracted for two centuries the attention of all 
Europe. We see with surprise thatjthe Mussulmans so proud—the 
Arabs so imperious—willingly bowed their necks to the empire of 
women, suffered themselves to be conquered by them and by a 
beautiful climate, violated their own laws to render their terres- 
trial houris more happy, broke the chains of a religion which con- 
demned the fair sex to an eternal seclusion, loved them as they 
would have loved holy things, and estimated them sufficiently highly 
to permit them to pass from the solitude of Harems into the vortex 
and bustle of society. From that moment, the women of that deli- 
cious country comprehended all the privileges of their new destiny, 
and made use of them. Gallantry took birth, with all its amiable 
falsehood ; coquetry appeared armed with all its prestiges ; and the 
despotism of men ceased to exist, or only showed itself to provoke 
indignation and ridicule. Everything was done for or by queens 
and mistresses—those crowned slaves who governed their pretended 
masters—those supreme divinities who aided the defence of the 
empire by making heroes of all their lovers—those still frail crea-_ 
tures, who ruined that very empire by the levity which they intro- 
‘duced into the national manners, and by a total oblivion of ancient 
maxims of prudence and austere conduct. 

It is not the least remarkable phenomenon in the destinies of the 
Mussulmans of Spain, that this profound revolution in the condition 
of women was accomplished by a people whose education, preju- 
dices, pride, and—above all—religionus dogmas rendered the close 
captivity of the fair sex a sacred priaciple of their creed. Strange 
fact! in the same times, and almost ca the same territories, a neigh- 
bouring nation lived under the empire of a religion which declares 
the woman the’ equal and companion of man, which accords to the 
latter, no other right than that of protection of the former, and 
which still was not fully borne out in its intentions by the conduct 
observed by a jealous husband towards his jealous wife. How 
deeply did those beautiful Castilian girls envy the liberty, the 
honours, the pleasures, and the happy existence of the daughters and 
the wives of the Moors! ‘The brilliant destiny of Axa, Cohaida, Fa- 
tima, and Galiane—those celebrated beauties whose fame filled all 
the cities, the towns, and the hamlets of Spain—often excited the 
yea of the Christians, and wrested from their bosoms the sigh 
of envy. 
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All these details are strictly historical. An impassioned gal. 
lantry formed, even more than glory, the principal trait in the cha- 
racter of the Moors. When the times of their decline arrived 
—when the fatal hour came for that brave people to fall 
beneath the glaive of factions and of Spaniards, those heroes in 
the very moment of their agony, multiplied their homage to. 
wards the fair sex. It is an incontestable fact that public solemnities 
were never more frequented and attended with greater pomp than 
at Grenada—that carousals, festivity, nocturnal serenades, dances, 
and the most animated and brilliant games, were never more frequent 
—and that elegance of manners, attention to the fair sex, and an 
ardent desire to please, were never at a greater height than in 
those unfortunate times when Gonsalvo de Cordova and Ximenes 
were at the gates of the city, when the empire was falling, when the 
country was about to perish, and when the name of Moor was about 
to be effaced for ever from the map of Europe. One would have 
imagined, that, endowed with a tender pity for that soft and frail 
sex, which, in the grand catastrophe, had so much happiness to 
lose, the generous denizens of Grenada were anxious to prolong, in 
behalf of those cherished creatures, and for as many moments as 
possible, the intoxication of pleasure and the illusions of the ima- 
gination which were about to vanish for ever, and to conceal from 
them, beneath the pomp of festivals, the approaching dissolution of 
so grand an empire, and the term of so brilliant and happy an 
existence. 

Such were the endeavours of the amiable and valiant Moors. In- 
troduced into Spain by a crime similar to that which delivered 
Rome from the tyranny of the Tarquins—summoned by Count 
Julian, whose daughter, the fair La Cava, had been seduced by 
Don Roderick, the King—the Moors made their appearance in a 
Christian land, and the two people clad themselves in their armour, 
which was never laid aside until the day of extermination for the 
Moors had passed. For eight centuries did the combat last,—a 
generous struggle, which attached to so noble a cause the enemity 
of the two races, and in which both combatted for the most noble 
sentiment which fills the breast of man—patriotism! Pelagus 
opened that grand se ; and he was an accomplished hero, with 
a grand destiny and a pure halo of glory. He had witnessed on the 
plains of Xeres the fall of the empire of the Goths, which neither 
his arm nor his virtues could save ; and the fated domination of the 
Spaniards fell less through the rising star of an enthusiastic people 
than beneath the vices of the last King. Pelagus rallied the con- 
quered, and a few days after the defeat of Xeres, when Tarif and his 
Moors overwhelmed the armies of Don Roderick, he proclaimed the 
foundation of a new Spanish empire upon the ruins of the Spanish 
nation. The throne of this new empire was seated upon the moun- 
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tains of Asturias—that formidable barrier which the conquerors 
never passed ; and, disdaining all regal pomp, the founder of that 
empire wore no other crown than a helmet, and carried no other 
sceptre than the glittering glaive of war. That crown and that 
sceptre were considered by the ancient Kings of Leon as the pad/a- 
dia of the state. The crown was conserved with veneration in the 
cathedral of Oviedo ; and on solemn occasions it was surrounded 
with garlands of palm leaves and flowers. 

After the immortal Pelagus great Kings sprung up, who inhe- 
rited his spirit as well as his power, the latter of which they ex- 
tended and confirmed by alliances and by war. They were vigorous 
monarchs who did not sleep upon the throne, and around whom 
heroes sprung up from the force of example. ‘That was also a bene- 
fit conferred by the Moors upon the Spaniards ; the great men of 
the former originated the great men of Castille. The military en- 
thusiasm of the Arab conquerors gave rise to a certain military 
spirit in the breasts of their rivals ; and we may safely assert, with- 
out dreading contradiction on the part of history, that Spain was 
indebted to its conquerors for that host of illustrious warriors who, 
tutored by the severe lessons of adversity, taught her to conquer in 
her turn. Abdarama, Hakham, Almundir, Ydsif-Almoravida, 
Mohammed El] Mahadi, Alkamen, Abonhadjal, Ismael Faradi, 
Benhud, and Mulay Hassan, were names which are well known 
amongst the annals of the Moorish kings; while the histories of 
Castille signalise those of Alphonso, Sancho, and Ferdinand, and 
while the records of Arragon immortalize James, Peter, and Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. ‘Those were glorious times for the history of chi- 
valry,when the impetuous Abencerrages and the proud Zegris on the 
part of the Moors, combatted with the Knights of Calatrava and Ai- 
cantara on the side of the Spaniards; in the ranks of the former were 
the great Almanzor, Malik, Mahommed, Ali, Gazul, Almoradi, 
Musa, Abenazis, Reduan, and Albayaldos ; and under the com- 
mand of the Spanish knights were Bernardo del Carpio, Guzman, 
Mendozes, Garcias, and Tellez. In those times, the spirit of chi- 
valry sent several French heroes to combat in the ranks of the 
Spaniards ; amongst that glorious category, we must not omit to 
mention the names of Raymond and Henry of Burgundy, and 
Raymond de Saint Gilles, Count of Toulouse. 

But, amongst these warriors, and far above them all, appeared, 
in the eleventh century, the Cid, a hero who in that age had no 
equal. The terrible Campeador*, whose name recals all ideas of 





* A surname given to the Cid. The word can scarcely be translated 
by that of Champion ; but none other in the English language comes so 
hear its meaning. 
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tenderness and valour to the mind of the reader, was _irreproach. 
able in war, in love, and in friendship, and professed no other 
mission than the vicarious nature of his hatred for the enemies of 
Castille. In those times of feudal anarchy, he might well have 
made himself king of the beautiful territory of Valentia, which he 
had conquered, and the inhabitants of which would recognise no 
other authority than his own ; but he remained a faithful subject to 
his king in the face of the temptations held out by the prospect of a 
crown and the insignia of royalty. The victim and the sport of the 
ingratitude of two kings, he did not turn round, in the day of 
power, like the spiteful serpent, and sting his masters ; on the con- 
trary, he was the most strenuous and ardent supporter of the 
throne. The frankness of the Cid was inexorable, and truth 
seemed to him a deity to which he ought to immolate himself. A 
sublime warrior, but an unskilful courtier, he passed but few days of 
his great and glorious career at the court, and all the rest on the 
field of battle. Jealous individuals persecuted him; and he was 
banished from the kingdom of Castille. His noble mind demon- 
strated itself superior to misfortune and disgrace. The people of 
Castille called him the Flower of Battles ; and the Moors denomi- 
nated him the Cruel Cid. But the Moors would have calumniated 
him had they intended to represent him as ‘aught besides a terrible 
executioner on the field of battle; for he was the most generous 
and noble of men to all his enemies. The Moors were worthy of 
combatting so great a man; and, as warriors, this remark is their 
finest eulogium. 

We remember to have read in the Precis J/istorique which -pre- 
cedes the Gonsalvo of Florian, numerous long and interesting details 
relative to the stormy reign of the Mussulmans of Spain, the phases 
of their grandeur and decline, and their various degrees of ascent 
and descent in the path of glory until their return to Africa, 
Neither Arabic nor Spanish literature possesses so admirable a pic- 
ture, nor have we anything so complete in our own tongue. The : 
work of Florian is an excellent book ; and the Histoire Chevalresque 
now before us is only of second rate merit compared to it. We 
must, however, admit that the work under notice is an entertaining 
and instructive one, but it is not a work of great importance. We 
rather review it here as a historical novel, than as a_ history. 
Florian attributed the decline and fall of the Moorish empire to 
their true causes ; and the author of the “ History of Spanish Chi- 
valry” (of which, be it remembered, the French copy before us is 
only a translation) has presented us with the records of the glorious 
achievements of the Moors during the period of their might. 

After a domination of upwards of eight centuries, that great and 
terrible law of decline, which seems to be the true fatality of 
empires, manifested itself to the Mussulmans of Spain in slow and 
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successive, though profound and certain, characters. For a long 
time the influence of that beautiful climate, the delicious atmo- 
sphere, and the soft sky, had commenced the vengeance of the in- 
digenous inhabitants upon the Moors, by enervating the habits 
and manners of the latter. With the former, religious enthusiasm 
invariably rose to the highest degree of exaltation ; with the Moors, 
it had gradually become colder. As soon as women were admitted 
into the society of the Moors, their religious dogmas were at once 
undermined, and the Koran ceased to be regarded as an inviolable 
law. So bold, but so sweet, an innovation changed the manners 
of the Moors; and upon those primitive morals, be they good or 
bad, depend always the character and the power of a nation devoted 
toarms. This license encouraged and introduced many others ; 
old maxims were lost ; and the venerable authority of hereditar 
traditions fell into contempt. The philosopher knows full well that 
there are certain prejudices the mysterious power of which is the soul 
and existence of nations. The Moors of Spain yielded to the 
temptations of luxury, became half Europeans, and abandoned the 
strict observance of those religious prejudices and customs which had 
originally formed the basis of their power. ‘The great days of Me- 
dina-Cali, ‘Tolosa, and Salado, which were so glorious for the suc- 
cessors of Pelagus, taught the descendants of Abderama that they 
were not invincible. Each of those disasters was signalised by the 
fall of one of the Moorish thrones. ‘The kingdom of Cordova, ‘To- 
ledo, Valentia, Saragossa, and Seville, had successively passed from 
under the yoke of the Moors. The Mussulmans thus lost, from battle 
to battle, all the crowns which the great day of Xeres had given them. 
The capture of Cordova in 1326, gave the first death blow to their 
fortunes, and was the most fatal. Cordova had been for upwards 
of five centuries the Holy City—the Medina—of the Mussulmans, 
and was the more entitled to the veneration of the Moors on account 
of its being the sepulchre of the ashes of the four Abderamas. 
Crowds of pilgrims filled the sanctuary of that magnificent mauso- 
Jeum which contained the dust of those mighty heroes. That 
celebrated monument, which had been raised by the piety and po- 
licy of the Caliphs of the West, was looked upon as a palladium to 
which belonged the destinies of the empire. It was conquered, pro- 
faned, and desecrated by the Christians; and the banner of the 
cross superseded the crescent of the Moslems. Cordova became a 
Christian city, and that event paralysed the energies of the Moors, 
who deemed it a fatal blow to their dominion in Spain. The ter- 
rible dogma of fatality, which in days of prosperity urges on the 
Mussulman tothe achievement of great and glorious deeds, and re- 
duces him to a condition of meek resignation in the hour of adver- 
sity, was the only one of all those pertaining to their creed, to which 
the Moors clung with the most persevering tenacity. 
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The beautiful kingdom of Grenada had risen upon the ruing of 
five flourishing monarchies, from the heritage of which it had ac. 
quired an opulent portion, and it had enriched itself upon the ye. 
mains of those valiant tribes which had succumbed beneath the 
star of the ascendant of the Spaniards. Grenada acquired a vast 
deal of power by these precious advantages, and it became respec. 
table from the moment of its birth, but at the same time it imbibed 
certain principles of weakness, as it combined within itself all the 
germs of various factions. Formerly disseminated over a vast terri- 
tory, enfeebled by the isolated situation of the cities, and weakened 
by the independence of those divers kingdoms the separate interests 
of which could only become inimical in the case of war purely poli- 
tical, those factions entered in a crowd and at one moment into the 
heart of one city, with all their original rivalry of origia, family, 
and rank, with all their pretensions, and their hatred, and ready to 
devour that last remaining territory of the Moors with all the fury 
of hostile neighbours. At the termination of several glorious reigns, 
only one of which was peaceable,* and that only lasted for about 
thirteen years, the fury of parties broke under the feeble monarchs 


who came after that interval of tranquillity. Thirty two families— < 


thirty two factions, disputed the supreme power with those despots 
who were nothing better than cowardly tyrants, and who only sig- 
nalised their existence by their horrible cruelties. ‘The great Zegris, 
who were descended from the royal houses of Morocco and Fez— 
the illustrious Abencerrages, who were the issue of the ancient 
Kings of Yemen,f presided over the troubles of the state. ‘The 
unfortunate Grenada at length presented the singular but fatal 
spectacle of three Kings reigning, or pretending to reign, in one 
city! Muley-Hassan, whose early career had been fortunate and 
glorious—the ambitious and hypocritical Abdilli, who sold himself 
to the Spaniards in the end—and the dastardly son of Muley-Has- 
san, were the three monarchs of Grenada. A patient, a brave, and 
a powerful enemy was at their gates: each day did the Catholic 
Kings deprive them of cities and provinces; and that energy, of 
which they had so great a want, deserted the unhappy Moors in the 
day of danger. ‘The sun only rose upon that devoted city to irra- 
diate fresh feasts, and to gaze upon new disasters. Kings, knights, 
and ladies, carried away by an inconceivable frenzy, passed their time 
in dancing, carousing, and in amorous dalliance. Not unfrequently, 
ferocious duels covered their Zambras with blood, and the groans of 
the dying broke in upon their serenades and nocturnal amours. 
Blood flowed—but it was the blood of Grenada. ‘The spirit of 
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chivalry still reigned—the kingdom possessed brave warriors ; but 
a great man—one great man—was wanting to take the command of 
the Moors. And, then, Castille possessed a great sovereign in 
Isabella, two bold politicians in Ximenes and Ferdinand, and ac- 
complished warriors in many of her principal generals. 

That empire, thus divided, was infallibly doomed to fall. When 
the fortunate I*erdinand appeared, and was seconded by the intellect 
of that Isabella who did not ridicule the ideas of Christopher 
Colon, and when the sword of Gonsalvo de Cordova and the genius 
of Ximenes were brought into action against the Moors, their knell 
began to ring. Grenada was already half conquered by its own in- 
testine disorders, and by that extraordinary recourse to pleasure 
which we have before noticed. 

From the introductory remarks to the work before us, we extract 
the following observations :— 


“ Never did a nation, that was banished from a conquered country, more 
sincerely deplore that exile from its hearths which it had not known how to 
defend, than the Moors. History has depicted in mournful terms the pro- 
found melancholy of the Mussulmans. That same history has not disgraced 
the Moors, for it is well understood that it was not through cowardice that 
they perished. Had they been as sage and prudent as they were brave, 
they would only have retarded their fall by a few years. Africa had shame- 
fully abandoned them ; the ascendant star of the Spaniards had become in- 
vincible ; and the Mussulmans must have succumbed beneath that moral 
influence springing from those circumstances in the condition of em- 
pires which defy all human calculation and set the prudence of man at 
nought.” 


History has also conserved this grand trait in the character of 
the Sultana Axa, the mother of Boabdil, which we shall give in 
the language of M. Sané, who has preserved it in his prefatory re- 
marks :— 


“‘Boabdil, banished for ever from his capital, contemplated that superb 
city from the summit of Mount Padul, and burst into tears. 

“** Yes, weep !’ exclaimed that austere matron : ‘well may you weep for 
that noble city as a woman, since you could not defend it like a man!’” 


How well merited, alas ! was this reproach, which was so worthy 
of a Laceda2monian woman, but which was galling in the extreme 
in that hour of Boabdil’s anguish and of his troubled spirit—espe- 
cially in the mouth of his mother ! ; 

The warlike tribe of the Zegris is pitilessly sacrificed in the work 
under notice, and in all those which treat of Grenada and of sove- 
reign factions. They are represented as ambitious soldiers, fero- 
cious in war, savage and turbulent in cities, and tameless even in 
the society of that sex which they so highly prized. These 
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characteristics are somewhat confirmed by the fact of the assagsj. 
nation of the thirty-six Abencerrages ; but no writer has ever asserted 
that they were either faithless to their creed or traitors to their 
country. Nor can any one contest with them the honour of havin 
proven better citizens than their rivals, in the day of disaster. The 
Zegris did not yield to aught but force ; and the greater number of 
them, disdaining capitulation, returned into their own country, 
whither they carried back with them their bitter reminiscences, 
their irreconcileable hatred, their thirst after vengeance, and their 
haughty dispositions. 


‘**« Remember Grenada, and the violated faith of the Spaniards !’ because 
their war-cry in the terrible combats which they fought with the Spaniards 
at Tetuen, Ceuta, Oran, and Tangiers. There were ;traitors at Grenada, 
and history compels us to admit the truth—that they were Abencerrages, 
We are grieved to see such amiable warriors surpassed in virtue by their 
ferocious rivals. ‘They abandoned their native country—turned their backs 
upon Africa—abjured their faith—and exchanged their names for those of 
Castille ; and, in order to fill up the measure of their impiety, they com- 
batted with all the fervour of converts, or rather renegades, in the ranks of 
their mortal enemies.” 


From the above extract from the ‘‘ History of Moorish Chivalry” 
before us, it will be perceived that the Abencerrages partially imi- 
tated the example of Count Julian, without the same reasons of 
justification. Count Julian was cruelly outraged by his King, and 
admitted Tariff and the Moors into Spain in order to avenge him- 
self upon the seducer of his daughter Ilorinda La Cava: posterity 
has tarnished his memory in order to avenge his country. We also 
see, with pain and disgust, that the beautiful and interesting Queen 
Alfaima deserted the cause and abandoned the religion of her people, 
and became a traitress and arenegade. ‘The author of the original 
Spanish work, from which the translation of M. Sané is made, 
felicitates himself upon these events ; but, in spite of whatever he 
may say, we agree with M. Sané that “ it is not from such instances 
of weakness and perfidy, that we can be \ed to admire the Abencer- 
rages and their Sultans. Honour does not proceed in such paths,” 
continues M. Sané, commenting upon the conduct of Alfaima; 
‘it was upon the Spaniards that a heroine should have avenged 
the villany of the Zegris, the tyranny of Boabdil, and the execrable 
attempt of the Count of Lions.” 


We must do justice to the Spaniards, as we have done to their 
enemies. Let us refer to the work under notice for the justification 
of the former :— 


‘Beyond all doubt they possessed a right to reconquer their natal land, 
as soon as they required the power; and no war was more legitimate than 
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that which they waged against the Moors. That war terminated in vic- 
tory ; and victory was followed by a treaty, which guaranteed to the Moors 
the free enjoyment of their Mosques, their religion, their property, their 


judicial establishments, and their customs. They were at liberty to dispose 


of their property—to remain in Spain—or to recross the sea.”’ 


It must be confessed that the terms of such a capitulation mili- 
tated against the objects and interests of the people of Castille ; 
that compact was therefore only a snare; and such a snare was an 
act of the most despicable treachery and disgraceful turpitude. 
That which Spain intended to put into force was the terrible law, 
which says, ‘‘ Misfortune to the 8, !? The proudest and 
most prudent of the Moors returned into Africa; and those who 
remained behind were soon condemned to languish beneath the 
oppressive tyranny of soldiers and monks, like the wretched inhabi- 
tants of that new world which Christopher Colon revealed to 
Europe. In their despair, they had recourse to arms: Ferdinand 
ordered fifty thousand of the Mussulman inhabitants of Grenada 
to be baptized in blood! Spain threw off the mask; and the 
oppression and vexations experienced by the Moors knew no 
bounds. ‘The persecuting edicts of Charles the Fifth and Phil- 
lip II. entirely weighed down this unfortunate people. ‘The Inqui- 
sition seized hold of the children, and conducted their fathers upon 
the faggots of the auto-de-fe. The generous hospitality of the good 
King Henry IV. of I*rance towards a hundred and fifty thousand of 
the Moorish race, who had been banished from Spain: and were 
compelled to pass through the southern provinces of France in order 
to gain the shores of the Mediterranean whence they embarked for 
Africa, is too well known to require elaborate mention here. And 
yet Spain was cruelly punished for its treatment to the unhappy 
Moors. From the moment of the expulsion of the Moors began 
the decline of the Spanish empire ; and the reason of this change 
is evident. The Moors, when they had conquered the Spaniards, 
did not persecute them; but the Spaniards, when they became 
victors in their turn, acted also as despots towards the Moors. It 
was thus that the chivalrous disposition of the Mussulmans far 
transcended that of the Christians ; and the honour of the crescent 
was more permanent and real than that of the cross. 

One word more upon the decline of the Spanish empire, from the 
period of the expulsion of the Moors. The population of Spain 
decreased to an immense extent ; and then the spirit of emigration 
to the New World created such dreadful chasms in the masses of 
the inhabitants, that the cultivation of the arts began rapidly to 
languish, and agriculture—that true source of a nation’s prosperity 
—received a severe blow. The facility, with which the rude 
Africans yielded to the progress of civilisation and became accus- 
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tomed to the circumstances of a career so new to them, was want- 
ing in the character of the Spaniard. Civilisation absolutely ree 
ceived an important check when the Spaniards emancipated them. 
selves from the dominion of the Moors, and, in ridding themselves 
of the pernicious luxury of the Mussulmans, they did not them. 
selves recur to the primitive simplicity of their own manners. The 
Moors speedily became polished in times of peace, or rather of 
treaty or armistice. The Moors and Spaniards feared each other; 
but when they saw each other without arms, they exchanged senti- 
ments of reciprocal admiration. The Moorish and Castillian 
courts invited each other to festivals and banquets: the two nations 
mingled in their tournaments, in which either side maintained a 
struggle in respect to elegance and address, luxury and gallantry, 


valour and hospitality. Hospitality was one of the native virtues . 


of the Moors ; it was a sentiment which they inherited from the 
patriarchal manners of their Arabian ancestors ; and the Castilian, 
from motives of emulation, practised the same habits. To seea 
Christian and a Mussulman fight as brethren in arms, was by no 
means of an uncommon occurrence; and, in that age of frankness 
and honour, so high a confidence was never betrayed. There were 
also periods when the national enmity of the Christians became 
deadened to such an extent as to permit the Kings of Castille to 
form political and matrimonial alliances with the Moorish sove- 
reigns; but the principles of these arrangements were not so noble 
as those of the fraternity of arms—the former being the result of 
interest, and the latter the effects of a purely chivalrous feeling. 

It was in those times, when battles, pleasures, and romantic gal- 
lantry composed the entire existence of the Moors, that they in- 
vented, or rather divined all the arts. ‘They scarcely went beyond 
astrology, alchemy, and other barbarian sciences; but even in 
those times Christian Europe was not farther advanced, nor did 
she possess a more famous physician than Abengoas, nora more 
extensive genius than Averroes, who translated Aristotle from the 
Greek into Arabic. The Moors had national historians, who have 
handed down to us records from which we gather a far better 
description of the Spaniards than they themselves have furnished 
us. ‘The Moors also excelled in poetry, and through them Spain 
became the ‘“* Sweet Land of Romance,” as Addison called it. 
It is not certainly amongst the Spaniards of those times that they 
could have found poetical or literary models to imitate: on the 
contrary, they had the honour of creating a Castillian literatare. 
Tariffand Musa were certainly soldiers as coarse as the multitudes 
who followed them; and their descendants acquired a taste for 
letters and the fine arts in the security of victory and possession, 
and in the influence of that happy climate. ‘The academy of I'ez— 
that Athens of Africa, and the successors to the schools of Bagdad 
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and Samarcand, in those times shed vast lustre around: it however 
became eclipsed too quickly, but not before it had filled all Moorish 
Spain. The poets of Cordova enjoyed a great reputation ; and the 
reign of the Abderamans, whose name will never perish, were for 
them Augustan ages. The Mussulmans still repeat, in the tents of 
the desert and in the harems of Asia, the tender couplets of the 
beautiful Alphaizouli, the Sappho of the Moors, and mistress to the 
ferocious Mohammed Abenazar, fifteenth King of Grenada,—and 
the elegies of the unfortunate Benadat, who was hurled from the 
throne of Seville, and who wrote his poems in prison where his 
daughters were reduced to the necessity of working to obtain bread. 

The friends of science, letters, we the fine arts, will for ever 
curse the political fanaticism of Ximenes, who consigned to the 
flames, after the conquest of Grenada, an immense number of 
books in prose and verse, which had been composed upwards of 
seven hundred years by learned African poets. <A few of these pre- 
cious relics were preserved and are still to be seen in the libraries of 
the Escurial, the academy of Madrid, the universities, and in a few 
monasteries. Already have the public journals called the attention 
of men of letters to those venerable relics ; and it is to be hoped 
that the world will soon be more intimately acquainted with their 
contents. 

In a general and political point of view, the invasion of the 
Moors was certainly a profound calamity for the Spaniards, who 
lost their native homes, their hearths, and were compelled to admit 
the stranger into their palaces and dwellings: but, strange coinci- 
dence! their repulsion was not the less disasterous to Spain. His- 
tory will do them the justice to assert that they left behind them 
none save glorious traces in that land to which they were called by 
the disaffected noble. The great and memorable works which they 
executed, are still a public benefit to the country: indeed, it may 
be said that they covered it with marvels of architecture. The 
monuments of Cordova, Toledo, Seville, and Grenada—those 
superb mosques—those palaces which might be supposed to have 
been built by fairies—those lofty and light porticoes, the duration 
of which seems eternal—the remainder of those pictures which 
represent the battles that they fought with the Christians—those 
mosaiques of indestructible colours—those baths of marble—those 
gardens of nature, embellished with all the prodigies of art—those 
beautiful bridges—those aqueducts—those alabaster fountains— 
those famous cisterns—and those cities which they founded,—all 
these will attest to unborn ages that the Moors were not barbari- 
ans. Those majestic evidences of Moorish grandeur are still the 
pride of Spain, although she be indebted for them to the times of 
her adversity ; and through them she has become for all the friends 


of the arts a classic land, which is still visited with almost ‘ same 
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enthusiasm as we manifest in a journey to Greece or Italy. The 
Moors were pastoral and laborious in their habits, seamen, and 
soldiers: they rendered important services to the breed of horses 
and of sheep; they worked mines, sustained an active and flourish- 
ing trade with Africa, and all the east paid rich tributes to their 
industry. Ascultivators, Spain is deeply indebted to them. They 
naturalized a vast number of African plants and vegetables, planted 
forests, and taught the Castillians the art of watering the land. 
They carried the plough and the pickaxe even to the summits of 
the dry mountains of Alpuxarras and the Saira Morena. This is 
what the Arabs did for their new country, and the memory of their 
great and useful deeds can never die. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we have been afforded an 
opportunity, by the notice of the Histoire Chevaleresque des Maures 
de Grenade, of paying this tribute of praise and awarding this 
meed of justice to a race which Europe has not altogether under- 
tood. The work under notice abounds in exhilirating and lively 
descriptions of single combats, battles, and tournaments, and with 
these the author has been careful to connect a certain admixture of 
love and poetry. Werise from the perusal of M. Sané’s introduc- 
tory remarks with the greatest pleasure, and candidly confess that 
to our mind his illustrative preface is the most valuable portion of 
the work. It abounds in healthy and impartial remark and com- 
ment, is totally devoid of all illiberal or sectarian feeling, and 
proves that he fully appreciated the true greatness of the Moors. 





Art. V.—Histoire de Musique Ancien. Par J. J. Munrer. Paris. 
1839. 


Nature abounds, to such an extent, in musical tones, and the 
physical organization of man affords so perfect an instrument,—it 
is, moreover, so strong an impulse of our constitution to express 
our emotions with the quick, rapid cry of joy, or the prolonged in- 
tonation of grief, that we are irresistibly led to the conclusion, that 
men must soon have followed in a path so clearly pointed out by 
nature. Our first mother doubtless soothed her first infant by a 
musical modulation; and, however multiplied and various the 
tribes of her descendants, none have ever become so rude as not to 
possess some musical ideas, and some taste for those arrangements 
and combinations of sound which we call melody and harmony. 
Music must be cultivated, however, and some improvement must 
be made upon the sounds which are the effect of mere natural im- 
pulse, something like system must be introduced, before it deserves 
the name of an art. It cannot be uninteresting to trace the pro- 
gress of this art, in the various ages of the world, to the great and 
delightful results it is able to produce in this our day. It has, at 
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all times and in all places, been an object of deep interest ; and 
from the moment when the first sound issued from Memnon’s 
statue, or ‘* Miriam’s tuneful voice” led the song of triumph, or 
«‘ Timotheus’ varied lays ” surprised his delighted audience, down 
to the last night of the last new opera, from Jubal to Bellini, the 
whole interval has been filled with the triumphs of this beautiful 
art ; the whole human race has felt its power, enjoyed its sweetness, 
and honoured its professors. In vain has the satirist sneered, the 
moralist lamented, the severe reproved. Music is a necessity of 
our nature. It is impossible fully to express our emotions without 
its aid; and whether we exult in triumph, or humble ourselves in 
contrition, whether we enjoy God’s bounties, or pray for his mercy, 
the service is incomplete, the expression is inadequate, unless music 
lend her various strain. 

But interesting as this study might be, we are unhappily deprived 
of the means of pursuing it with regard to the earlier ages of refine- 
ment and cultivation. It is only since the revival of letters that 
the progress of the art can be traced satisfactorily. It has, indeed, 
been invented twice ; and our opinion of what it was in the primi- 
tive ages of the world must be formed from the following sources 
only, namely, the analogy of nature, the effects produced by it, and 
the imperfect description of its character found in the authors of 
classic antiquity. No instruments have come down to us by which 
the tone of a single sound of their scale can be determined ; and, in 
the absence of all positive knowledge on this subject, we are left to 
the presumption, that, as the natural scale of the human voice and 
the construction of the human ear were probably the same then as 
now, the instruments formed to harmonize with the one, and gratify 
the other, must have been of kind analogous, at least, to those of a 
more modern date, if not absolutely identical with them ; and that 
the art, so far as it was cultivated at all, was pursued in a manner 
somewhat similar to that of our own times. 

The earliest. music on record is the song of Moses and the 
Israelites after the passage of the Red Sea, when Miriam took a 
timbrel in her hand, and answered them. ‘* And all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and dances.” Here it may be 
observed, that the instrument, whatever it was, that is called éjm- 
brel, was used merely as an accompaniment to the voice, or, it may 
be, to the dance. And this is true of nearly all the instrumental 
music of those times called ancient. It was, for the most part 
little more than an accompaniment to the voice, generally following 
it very exactly in its modulation and its time. Still the power of 
music could not have been slight or unimportant; for it is not 
merely, nor principally, by the pleasure it affords the ear, that it 
produces its effects ; but by the natural expression of emotion or 
passion, thus appealing to and exciting feelings which may be of 
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the most intense energy. Such effects of be produced by music 
of a simple character, as well as by that of a complicated and sci- 
entific kind. Expression can be given to the wild war-whoopof the 
Indian, as well as to the elaborate composition of the European ; 
and expression never fails to excite a corresponding emotion in the 
breast of the auditor. In speaking and thinking, therefore, of the 
strange and astonishing effects ascribed to ancient music, which, 
after all due allowance for poetic exaggeration, will still remain 
very great, it should be constantly borne in mind, that these effects 
are due, not to scientific combinations of sound, but to natural, 
strong expression, which exercises its sympathetic power in propor- 
tion to its naturalness, rather than its abstract science. It is, in- 
deed, the aim of all true science in music to give to those studied 
combinations which please the cultivated musical intellect, that 
various and true expression which is able to touch the heart of every 
hearer, whether skilled or not in the charming art. Nothing is so 
barren, so tedious, so utterly vexatious, as a long, laboured, scien- 
tific piece of harmony, in which expression is either wanting or 
indistinct. It is addressed, not to a mixed audience, but to the 
scientific composer only, who alone can appreciate the great diffi- 
culties conquered, or the immense labour bestowed ; and one might 
as well attempt to please an assembly by a dissertation on the dif- 
ferential calculus, intelligible to the mathematician only, as by such 
a musical composition. 

This fact seems to have been lost sight of in the interminable 
discussions which have taken place respecting the musical attain- 
ments of the ancients. It has been inferred from the extraordi- 
nary stories which have come down to us of its effects, that it must 
have been very elaborate, scientific, and skilfully complicated ; 
and, on the other hand, it has been inferred, from the obvious, ac- 
knhowledged simplicity of the instruments in use, and the seeming 
imperfection of the ancient scale, with the uncertainty respecting 
the means of combination of sounds then understood, that all 
those stories were mere fables, absolute inventions of the fathers of 
history and poetry. Neither interference is necessary ; and if it be 
recollected that the effect of music does not depend upon its scien- 
tific arrangement, so much as on its expressive simplicity, the 
accounts of its effects, however wonderful, may be easily reconciled 
with the comparative rudeness of the instruments by the aid of 
which those effects were produced. It may be remarked, too, that 
one instrument was then in use, which, there is no reason to doubt, 
was as perfect as it is at the present moment; capable of pro- 
ducing the same thrilling tones, the same touching cadences, the 
same variety, strength, and delicacy of expression. That these 
powers should have lain dormant among people of luxurious tastes 
and intellectual refinement, is altogether incredible, whatever may 
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have been the artificial divisions of the gamut, or however imper- 
fect the means of recording the tones of the human voice. 

There was a long period, however, in the history of the 
world, when luxury and refinement did not exist ; and when, with- 
out doubt, music was in the same imperfect and rude state as the 
other arts of life. It is certain, that no very rich combinations of 
harmony could have been made by those who were acquainted with 
no other instrument than the timbrel, just mentioned, and the 
trumpet. Moses, who had been carefully trained in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, in which music was deemed worthy to hold a 
place, caused two silver trumpets to be made “‘for the calling of 
the assembly, and for the journeying of the camps ;” and no other 
instrument of music is mentioned throughout the history of the 
Hebrew legislator. It would be rash to infer that nothing else was 
known, at this period, to the Egyptians ; for the condition of the 
Israelites scarcely permitted them to give much attention to the 
superfluities of life, and, though it is impossible to fix the date of 
their invention, it is well known that several other instruments were 
in use among the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. ‘The lyre, the pipe 
the kettle-drum, and the sistrum are reckoned by Burgh the only 
instruments of that people; but to these must be added the trumpet 
and timbrel, as it is scarcely probable that Moses invented them, and 
an instrument of two strings, somewhat resembling the mandolin in 
shape and size, described by Dr. Burney from a figure on an ancient 
obelisk. It is known, too, that the learned men of Egypt early 
made profound mathematical calculations respecting the proportions 
of sounds, a study implying some acquaintance with the vibrations 
of musical strings; but, as historians in those days were less care- 
ful than writers of a later time, to fix the dates of events, it is im- 
possible to speak with the desirable precision of the order of inven- 
tion of musical instruments, as well as of many other things still 
more important. All wecan do is to observe, that at certain pe- 
riods progress in the art is perceptible, and the most thorough inves- 
tigation could lead to nothing more than a conjecture as to the year 
or even the century of an invention. 

From the time of Moses no mention of music is made, in the 
history of the Hebrews, till the reign of Saul ; with the excep- 
tions of the song of Deborah and Barak, which does not appear to 
have been accompanied by instruments ; and the timbrel of the un- 
happy daughter of Jephthah, who went to meet her more unhappy 
father ‘“‘ with timbrels and. with dances.” In the hands of David we 
first hear of the harp, and in the use which he made of it we find 
perhaps an early instance of the instrument being played indepen- 
dently, and not simply as an accompaniment to the voice and the 
poetry, which seem to have constituted a principal part of the 
charm of ancient music. We find, too, a striking resemblance in 
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the effect produced by the minstrelsy of the Hebrew shepherd boy, 
and that of our own contemporary music ; a resemblance which shows, 
that, if the human heart had the same feelings and affections then as 
now,the music which produces like effects cannot be very dissimilar in 
its character. ‘And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God 
was upon Saul, that David took an harp, and played with his hand: 
so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” How many a melancholy spirit has been cheered, how 
many a sorrowing heart has been soothed by the irresistible charm 
of musicin later days. And it has often occurred to us that the 
moody gloom, which, like Saul’s, amountsalmost to madness, might 
be chased from the soul, and greatly alleviated, if not wholly cured, 
by the skill of the ‘‘ cunning player,” or the voice of the well-in- 
structed in song.” 

The musical taste and talent of David were not unemployed 
during his whole reign. He composed, and encouraged others to 
compose those Psalms, which from the day they were written have 
been held in the highest esteem, as the most beautiful specimens of 
devotional poetry existing in the literature of any people. The 
poets of antiquity were always musicians, and there is no reason to 
doubt that David himself prepared the music as well as the verse of 
his own sacred songs. Another very probable occupation may have 
been superintending the musical education of those who were train- 
ing for the splendid service of the future temple; for it appears that 
in his old age, when he had resigned the kingdom to Solomon, the 
number of the singers set apart for this service was two hundred 
and eighty-eight,* and the number of Levites taught to play upon 
instruments made by David himself} was four thousand. This is 
the first Conservatorio of which we have a distinct record; and we 
cannot hold it in light esteem, when we observe that David himself 
prepared the poetry, the music, and the instruments, that it was 
constantly under the eye of the king, and that it was intended as an 
Academy for the education of those who were to officiate in the 
highest and most interesting service known to the nation, the service 
of the Temple. What those instruments were that were invented 
by David, or which were in use in his day, it is now in vain to ine 
quire. Nothing is left, from which even a probable conjecture can 
be formed. All we know is, that they were of various sorts, of 
both wind and stringed instruments ; the lute, the pipe, the tim- 
bre], the trumpet, the horn, are English words certainly, as well as 
the harp, the cymbal, the drum, and the organ, but they may, and 
probably do, stand for things very different in character from 
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David’s instruments ; while it would be difficult fora mere English 
scholar to give a definite idea of what is meant by a psaltery, a 
shawm, or a sackbut. Here are already twelve instruments, and it 
seems not improbable that others are intended by the words neginoth, 
gittith, sheminith, §c., which occur in the titles of the Psalms, and 
which have been a sad stumbling-block to the learned commentators, 
who would have been satisfied, could they but have fallen upon an 
English name, with some degree of plausibility. At all events, we 
may feel some confidence in the assertion, that the accompaniment 
of instruments to Hebrew music possessed considerable richness. 
And, if we believe what is stated in the first Book of Chronicles,* 
that the singers ‘‘ were employed in that work day and night,” we 
can have little doubt of their accomplished skill. 

The reign of Solomon was preéminent, in the history of the Jews, 
for every thing which elevated them in the relative rank of nations. 
Their subsequent intestine divisions, and subjugation to a foreign 
yoke, prevented them from retaining the taste for music, which had 
flourished in the days of their national prosperity ; and we hear no 
more of their skill in the art, or their fondness for its practice. 
The only other nation, whose music can be traced back to so high 
an antiquity as that of the Jews, is the Egyptian ; but, in ascending 
to so remote a date, we are lost in a cloud of uncertainty, which 
rapidly gathers into the night of total ignorance. It is but stating 
the truth to say, that the amount of our knowledge respecting it 
is, that the Egyptians had some kind of music, and some kinds of 
musical instruments, though what they were it is impossible to 
determine ; that music was much studied and held in honour among 
them, and that from them was derived much which was afterwards 
known and practised in Greece. 

It is in the music of Greece and Italy, that we are naturally more 
interested than in that of any other of the people of antiquity, on 
several accounts. ‘The Greeks were more refined in various ways, 
than any other nation, and we know more of their character, history, 
and habits. ‘Their literature is more familiar to us; and though all 
that we know of their music amounts to but little, yet even that 
little is unknown with respect to the music of all other civilized 
inhabitants of the ancient world. It is extremely difficult to rescue 
that which may seem probable, in reJation to ancient music, from 
the almost unintelligible jargon by which it is covered up, by writers 
who have interpreted ancient authors according to a preconceived 
theory of their own, or who have undertaken to translate musical 
terms without either knowledge of the art, or respect for its theory, 
and have overlaid with mass of perplexing erudition a subject already 
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sufficiently involved in obscurity. We shal] endeavour carefully to 
separate what is known and certain, from what is unknown or 
doubtful, and to distinguish, as clearly as may be practicable, 
between the probable and the improbable. 

The first fact, which is undisputed on all hands, is the intimate 
connexion existing between the poetry in all its forms, the eloquence, 
and the music of the ancients. Their poets sang their own compo. 
sitions, theirorators were attended by musicians with instruments 
to give them the pitch of their voice, and their dramas were sung as 
well as acted. It has been asserted that they had no music uncon- 
nected with the voice, though one can scarcely imagine an assertion 
more entirely gratuitous. The mention of instrumental music is, 
to be sure, rare among the authors to whom we must recur for infor- 
mation on the subject; but let us suppose for a moment an age of 
barbarism to supervenene on the present state of the world, and all 
existing literature and art to be blotted out and then recovered again 
as those of the Greeks have been. It would not be very difficult, 
one would think, to frame a theory with respect to modern music, 
which should exclude instruments, except as an accompaniment to 
the voice, if no writings of a professed musician should happen to be 
recovered from the common destruction. In works of general lite- 
rature, music is rarely described in such a way as to give precise 
and accurate ideas of its character ; and, though the shapes assumed 
by literature in modern times are so much more various, though we 
have tours, letters, dictionaries, and a thousand other productions 
which the Greeks had not, yet we can easily conceive of an Austra- 
lian antiquary, some two thousand years hence, asserting with the 
confidence to which his researches may entitle him, that the instru- 
mental music of the ancient Europeans, and their less cultivated 
descendants in America, was merely used as an accompaniment to 
the voice ; that part of their religious worship was the singing of 
psalms accompanied by the organ; that in their social meetings the 
piano accompanied the song, and at their theatres the whole ob- 
ject of the orchestra, composed as it was of all the instruments 
then known, was to sustain the voice of the singer, and fill up the 
short pauses required by the meaning of the words ; indeed, that the 
only use that can be discovered of instrumental music independently 
of the voice, was to mets the step of a procession or of a military 
corps. This sounds absurdly enough, and we should say that our 
Australian descendant might give us a little more credit for progress 
in the art, though he could not find any account of instrumental 
music in the Poems of Cowper, or the Essays of Johnson, the Dra- 
mas of Racine, or the History of Hume. Why is it not equally 
absurd to make such an assertion with regard to the ancient 
Greeks? They were a people of at least as much ingenuity as any 
that have since existed ; they had a decided taste for music, and, if 
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we may judge by the general accounts of its effects which have 
wt us, great skill in its execution ; they had instruments of 
many kinds, both wind and stringed, and yet they never could play 
unless some one sang. It is enough to state such a proposition ; 
reply is unnecessary. We know, too, that music was constantly 
practised by the people and profoundly examined by their philo- 
sophers. ‘The best treatise of ancient music, that has come down 
to us, is by Euclid, in which he examines the relations of harmonic 
sounds ; and if we understood what he treats of without explana- 
nation, as familiar to all, we should probably arrive at some more 
just ideas of ancient music. 

Another thing which is generally agreed on by writers on this 
subject is, that the Greeks had but two divisions of sound in regard 
to time, namely, a long and a short one, and that the latter was 
just half the length of the former. Brilliant music this would 
make! The rudest inhabitant of Central Africa has a greater 
variety than this, and a better idea of musical rhythm. Just ima- 
gine Sappho whining out her lyrics in alternate longs and shorts, or 
Timotheus drawling before Alexander, “softly sweet, in Lydian 
measures.” TThesofter the better, one would think,in such measure. 
But it cannot be imagined. It is utterly inconceivable, that the in- 
stincts of nature should be tamed down to such miserable insipid- 
ity in a people of lively imagination, like the Greeks. We cannot 
but regard it as a piece of that pedantry, which will believe nothing 
but what is on record, and will insist on interpreting the record ac- 
cording to its own limited conceptions. We venture to take it 
for granted, without quoting authors to prove it, that the Greeks, 
as well as the Hebrews, as they had instruments, could play 
upon them without singing, and that their long sound was sub- 
divided into more than two equal parts. 

Another point upon which all must be agreed, as there is no 
room for uncertainty about it, is, that the ancients had nothing 
corresponding to the musical score or notation of modern times. 
They had a name and a sign, derived from their alphabet, for 
every note of the scale, and according to the most respectable con- 
jectures (see Burney’s History) their scale embraced three octaves, 
or twenty-two notes ; they had three genera, the diatonic, the chro- 
matic, and the enharmonic, and fifteen modes or keys, in all of 
which the name of each sound was different, so that, according to 
the computation of Burette, the names of their notes amounted to 
sixteen hundred and twenty. If this be true, the study must have 
been laborious indeed, and would require the three years, which 
Plato allowed the young to devote to it, to acquire its elements. 
There is much, also, which is mysterious, and indeed unintelligible, 
in the accounts that are given us of the genera and tones, or keys, 
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of Grecian music ; and it would be neither interesting nor profitable 
to attempt the hopeless task of explaining what so many scholars 
and musicians have failed to make clear. It is indeed manifest, 
that without a definite idea of the sound of a single note, or an ac- 
curate knowledge of a single interval of their scale, and with abso- 
lutely nothing to guide us as to their divisions of time, it can be 
but dreaming and trifling to think of proving anything precise or 
satisfactory with regard to the musical composition of the Greeks. 
If proof be required that we really do know nothing important 
respecting it, we have a demonstration in the attempt of Meibomius, 
one of the most learned and thorough of all the commentators on 
ancient anthors who touch upon music, to imitate the Grecian style 
of singing and playing. Queen Christina, of Sweden, to whom he 
had dedicated his elaborate work, desirous of obtaining a more ac- 
curate idea of the ancient music than she could do from the book, 
directed him to have instruments made of Grecian construction, to 
accompany a song composed on Greek principles as he understood 
them, to which another professor was to add a Greek dance. When 
the hour of this concert arrived, and the performance began, it was 
accompanied by the irrepressible laughter of the assembled court ; 
and the enraged Meibomius, after inflicting a box on the ear of the 
person whom he suspected of instigating the plot, quitted Stock. 
holm for ever. Is it possible to imagine, for a moment, that what 
excited mere laughter at Stockholm, could have been the delight of 
Athens two thousand years before? Coulda pecple, of so strong a 
musical taste asthe Greeks, have been so singularly rude in the 
practice of the art? Oris it more probable that Meibomius, and 
all who have copied him in his account of ancient music, have fallen 
into errors, and made assertions not warranted by the accuracy of 
their knowledge ? 

One of these assertions, which seems tous of doubtful character, 
is that the octave of the ancients was divided into two tetrachords ; 
and that this was regarded as the principal division of the scale, 
instead of octaves. The word tetrachord means literally four ° 
strings, or an iustrument of four strings, such as were some of 
the earliest harps or lyres used in Greece. The question is, 
How were these strings tuned? Did they consist, as would be 
naturally supposed of the third, fifth, and octave of the tonic, 
or were they, according to this theory of the tetrachords, the 
first, fourth, fifth, and eighth, and the lyre thus divided into 
the two halves of an octave? It must be recollected that the 
ancient lyre was played with the hand, or struck with a plec- 
trum, and that there were no fingerboard and bow, like those of 
the violin, to regulate the sound of the strings. They must neces- 
sarily have given the sound to which they were tuned, like the strings 
of the modern harp. We must believe the ears of the Greeks 
then, to have been differently constructed from our own, or to have 
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been most extraordinarily obtuse, if they could have enjoyed the 
sounds which would have been produced by either the consecutive or 
simultaneous touching of these strings, “a combination,” says 
Majer, ‘‘ enough todrivea dog mad.” But on the other hand, 
what could be more natural or more pleasing than to tune them at 
intervals of thirds, thus forming the fundamental chord? It is 
worthy of remark, too, that the outside strings were considered as 
fixed, being the extremes of the octave; and the inside strings as 
moveable, that is, they might be tuned higher or lower. ‘This, on 
the supposition that the middle strings were the third and fifth, 
would give an opportunity for a change of key from major to minor, 
or the reverse, without affecting the outside strings ; but it would be 
to little purpose, if they were tuned as the fourth and fifth. One 
would think the half of the octave must be as much fixed as the 
extremes. 

It is extraordinary, if Meibomius, Martini, Burney, and others 
have interpreted the Greek system of music aright, that they should 
have imagined the ancients could have thought the fourth and fifth 
a chord with the first. ‘This is manifestly impossible. It is a dis- 
cord which the ear rejects with disgust and pain; and neither Ti- 
motheus, nor Philoxenus, nor Sappho, nor Apollo himself could 
make any thing else of it. Why should we insist, then, upon the 
Greek music being discordant, rather than imagine a few modern 
scholars to have fallen into error, especially when, from the scanty 
means of forming an opinion which are left, such an error is very 
fairly excusable? Still the language of the ancients respecting the 
tetrachords remains to be explained in some way; and if we may 
be allowed, without incurring the charge of temerity, to make a 
suggestion on this vexed subject, we should say the difficulty might, 
perhaps, be solved, by supposing them to have divided their notes 
by semitones instead of tones. It is obvious that the interval 
between major thirds is two tones, or four half-tones ; and here we 
' have at once a tetrachord of semi-tones, of which there would be 
three in every octave, and the first notes of each tetrachord would 
be in harmony. Thus C, E, and G would accord with each other, 
and with the C which would complete the octave, and form the first 
note of the following tetrachord. Wemerely throw out this sug- 
gestion, without venturing to assert that it would solve the problem, 
but leaving it to others to justify or reject it. ‘ Non nostrum tan- 
tas componere lites.” 

But the great subject of discussion among the literati, who have 
treated of ancient music, is whether or not the ancients understood 
counterpoint, or the arrangement of different parts or voices in such 
manner, that there should be melody in each, and harmony in the 
whole together. While some have contended, that this complicated 
art must have been understood, from the effects produced by music 
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in ancient times, so far surpassing what it is able to do now, others 
again, not content with denying them the finished skill of modern 
composers, have even refused them any thing like harmony ; and 
have contended, that the voices and instruments, however nume- 
rous they might be, were allin unison. In the absence of all histori- 
cal record on the subject, one would say that each of these ex- 
treme opinions was equally improbable. With regard to the 
argument from the effects, it has been somewhat ludicrously 
overstrained. People seem almost to have believed in sincerity, 
that Amphion built walls, Arion rode dolphins, and Orpheus 
made trees dance, by the mere power of harmony. Probably 
the influence of song upon the modern art of navigation is quite 
as powerful as it was upon the ancient art of masonry; yet no one 
will contend that sailors are now-a-days very accomplished musi- 
cians. Nor can it be imagined, that these strange stories, though 
not taken literally, yet must be considered as poetical representa- 
tions of wonderful effects. ‘The results, stripped of their colouring, 
are no more extraordinary than are constantly produced now; and 
indeed we are persuaded it must have been far less difficult for 
Timotheus to have stirred the excitable temper of an Alexander to 
vehement action, than for a modern songstress to throw the calm 
population of a country-town into a kind of ecstatic delirium. 
Let it be remembered, that the greatest effects in music are 
always produced by the human voice. Instruments and harmo- 
ny and scientific combinations of tones are all very delight- 
ful ; but it is the song or the chorus which melts the heart with ten- 
derness, or fills it with joy, or overawes it with sublimity. It is 
sympathy with emotion expressed, which we feel; and, as the hu- 
man voice can give greater depth and variety of expression than 
any other instrument whatever, it cannot fail, as long human 
nature continues unchanged, to produce the most powerful effects in 
music. 

And what was there to render ancient Greece less musical than 
modern Italy? Had they not the taste, the refinement, the quick- 
ness of perception, the climate, which seem suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of the art in perfection? And shall we believe, that all this 
aptitude for music was lost, thrown away upon them, because few 
students tell us they had no knowledge of harmony, and no other 
rhythmical divisions of sound than into one long and one short one? 
Those who think more highly of names than of nature will believe 
all this, hard as it may be to credit ; but we think the dictates of 
nature are not to be setaside so easily. ‘The musical ear must 
have fallen upon harmony by accident, if it could not attain it by 
study; and, as for their rhythmica) divisions, to suppose they had 
but one long and one short sound, is denying the Greeks the 
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musical instinct, of which, by general consent, they had a large 
share. 

But this question need not be referred to nature alone for decision. 
There are some passages of ancient authors which would seem to be 
of difficult interpretation, if the ancients had no just ideas of har- 
mony, but which are perfectly and at once intelligible, if such ideas 
be conceded. ‘Take, for instance, the following language of Lon- 
ginus ; “‘ For, as in music the principal note derives sweetness from 
those which are called chords,* so periphrasis,” &c. (Chap. 28.) 
He could hardly have used language referring more plainly to har- 
monious sounds ; and what can be made of those few words, unless 
his ear and those of his readers were accustomed to harmony ? 

There is also a passage of Tertullian, quoted by Majer, of which 
the following is a translation. 

‘«‘ Look at the prodigious richness of Archimedes. I speak of the 
hydraulic organ ; so many members, so many parts, so many con- 
trivances, So many passages and combinations of sound, so man 
changes of mode, a whole army of pipes, and all this one mass !” 

Who could: better describe the modern organ? Was Archi- 
medes, then, ignorant of harmony? And those who listened to his 
instrument, were they unacquainted with its effects ? 

Consider for a moment the construction of the ancient theatrical 
chorus. It is well known that the Greek dramas were sung; that 
they were in fact what we call operas ; and that the chorus was 
composed, as in modern times, of all the four parts into which the 
voice is divisible. Here is a description of it by Seneca. “ Do 
you not see of how many voices the chorus consists? Some are 
shrill, some deep, some intermediate. The tones of woman are 
joined to those of man ; instruments are added ; and individual voices 
are merged in the union of the whole.” Had the man who wrote 
this sentence no conception of music, except that derived from 
melody? ‘The idea seems preposterous. It is not contended, that 
the ancients were familiar with counter-point in all its modern ex- 
tent and expansibility ; but it is impossible to believe, that their 
knowledge of music reached no farther to the production of melody 
or unison, after a due consideration of the passages quoted. Nothing 
arrives at perfection suddenly ; and, though we are very much in 
the habit of thinking ourselves perfect, and that the science of 
musical composition has in our day reached its ne plus ultra, yet 
constant experience demonstrates a constant improyement; and 
perhaps our children will express as much wonder and pity at our 
music, as we feel for the more imperfect attainments of our fathers. 





* Tagapwvo is a word which nobody translates, but which, if its etymology 
may be trusted, is equivalent to the Latin consonus and the English chord. 
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Indeed, if we consider for a single moment the number of changeg 
that may be produced by a few notes, we shall be convinced that 
the varieties of musical composition are indeed infinite. In an 
octave there are twelve semitones, and upon any instrument, how- 
ever simple, containing these twelve sounds, there may be produced 
four hundred and seventy-nine million, one thousand, six hundred 
changes. Multiply these by the number of octaves, and the num- 
ber of instruments now in use, and we have a variety as inconceiy- 
able asit is inexhaustible. We are still far from perfection, then, 
and why should we suppose the ancients to have made no progress in 
an art, which we practise but incompletely ourselves, and the first 
elements of which are easily attained ? 

_ Another point, which strikes us quite as strangely as this, and 
which runs through almost all writers on ancient music, is, that the 
Greeks composed all their music in the minor mode. One might 
as well imagine all their poetry was elegiac, all their orations fune- 
real, and all their songs death-songs. ‘The earliest music of all 
countries is generally, like the music of the nursery, of a plaintive 
character, and in a minor key ; but, whenever and wherever music 
has been cultivated as an art, it has never rested in that primitive 
and simple condition, so far as is really known ; and, in the actual 
state of our knowledge, or rather of our ignorance of ancient music, 
it seems to us the very height of presumption to assert, that the 
ingenious Greeks never got beyond the threshold of musical com- 
position. If any thing can be said to be known of the Athenians, 
it is, that they were a lively, witty, imaginative race, more resem- 
bing the modern Parisians than any other people of the present 
day ; and it would be about as probable, that all French music 
should be minor, as that all Greek music was. It is a point which, 
of course, may be established by sufficient evidence ; but such evi- 
dence has not yet been presented to us. 

Of the effect of music upon the character of a people, as well as 
on that of individuals, a striking example is referred to by Burney - 
and others, the authority for which is no less than Polybius, the 
judicious and careful historian. The Arcadians were generally dis- 
tinguished for their mild character and amiable virtues, whilst the 
inhabitants of Cynzetha, one of the cities of Arcadia, were as re- 
markable for the ferocity and quarrelsome barbarity of their dis- 
positions. This is ascribed by the historian to the neglect of the 
Arcadian institutions of music; and it is a suggestion which by no 
means deserves to be lightly regarded. It is not easy to limit the 
effect of constant causes ; and, if music had been the favourite 
entertainment of our own country, instead of bull-baitings, cock- 
fights, and sparring-matches, it is no very strained inference, that 
there ‘might have been less of crime on the records of its courts, 
and less of harshness in the national manners. Certainly the kin- 
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dred blood of Germany is favourably operated on by the prevailing 
fondness for music ; and it is not easy to believe, that one who is 
really devoted to so refined and refining a pursuit, can be the victim 
of the coarser and more violent passions of our nature. 

The unbounded variety of expression, of which music is suscepti- 
ble, renders it easily applicable to all circumstances and situations 
where emotion of any kind is called forth; and it is a necessary 
appendage to all public celebrations of events or ceremonies, in 
which any deep interest is felt. Its connexion with the religious 
observances, from which human nature cannot refrain, has in all 
ages been most intimate, and must continue to be so as long as we 
seek to express in the strongest manner the deep emotions which 
are excited by religious subjects. The earliest recorded song is one 
of praise to Jehovah ; and, as we trace the history of music down 
through the periods of Greek and Roman cultivation, we find it 
always associated with religious rites. No sacrifice could be accep- 
table, no pomp could be imposing, if not accompanied by the beau- 
tiful or the sublime of musical intonation. ‘Their dramas, too, were 
originally very much of the nature of religious services. Founded 
on some tale of their mythology, they were made the vehicles of 
such religious and moral instruction as the wisest of the ancients 
could convey ; and Livy informs us, that the first introduction of 
theatrical representations into Rome was expressely for a religious 
purpose, namely, as a means of averting a pestilence which was 
attributed to the anger of the Gods. 

We here close our notice of ancient music, but shall most pro- 
bably follow it up in a future number of this Journal by a review of 
its state in more recent times. 


—— 





Art. VI. 
1. The Condition and Capabilities of Van Diemen’s Land, as a Place of 
Emigration. By Joun Dixon. London: Smith and Elder. 1839. 
2. Twelve Months’ Residence in New Zealand. By Joun Watton. 
Glasgow: M’Phun. 1839. 


AN undeniable proof that emigration to some land of Promise in 
ihe far South is engaging the thoughts of multitudes of our country- 
men, is to be seen in the great number of publications that have 
lately, and with progressive increase, issued from the press upon 
the subject, as well as in the newspaper articles that daily discuss 
some branch of the important questions thereto belonging. Not afew 
of our fellow-subjects, it appears, have been, within the last two or 
three years, visiting parts of Australasia, and some of the neighbour- 
ing islands, where Englishmen have planted themselves, either more 
or less numerously, with the view of judging where they may most 
vOL. 11. (1839.) No. Iv. NN 
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advantageously become settlers, or of satisfying a commendable 
curiosity and, of reporting the results of their observations for the 
benefit of the public. Others again who have for a length of time 
had practical experience in the older colonies, have returned to the 
mother country, and scruple not to detail what they know, or what 
they feel regarding the regions where they sojourned, and the com- 
munities among whom they have been residing. 

Now, had we no other evidence than what is furnished by these 
facts that emigration to the South is exciting a great deal of spe- 
culation, and that there is a greediness on the part of very many 
amongst us to obtain the best and latest information about the 
condition, the capabilities, and the relative advantages of the dif- 
ferent settlements, we should hold ourselves excused for returning 
once and again to such publications as those we have named at the 
head of this paper, in order to do something towards enlightening 
our readers on matters that are occasioning so much anxiety and 
stir. There is great pressure at home,—there is ample room and 
scope for millions after millions to locate themselves, under British 
protection abroad, where plenty and comfort may be speedily real- 
ized, if a wise selection 1s made. How important then both for 
the mother country and her colonies that such a choice should be 
deliberately, and after the fullest possible information, arrived at ! 

Before we close this article we shall see that there are other rea- 
sons for circulating without loss of time all that can be learned on 
the great and engrossing subject of emigration to the South,—that 
there is need for having the British public supplied with the 
latest trust-worthy tidings from or concerning our settlements and 
piven in that hemisphere,—and that there is a necessity for 

1aving every pressure, which facts and sound principles can furnish, 
closely applied to the British Government. While the people ought 
to be warned and instructed, the ministry must be La 

Dixon and Walton’s little books necessarily direct attention to 
the comparative advantages and temptations offered to emigrants 
bending their views towards the South, of the old and new settle- 
ments. Now, one thing is certain that at the time when Van 
Diemen’s Land was first resorted to by the British, and when it 
became the subject of British regulation, the sound principles of 
colonization were not at all understood. If we are called upon to 
give a strong proof of this, it is only necessary to mention the fact 
that while the mother country got quit of the convict portion of its 
population by transporting it to the other side of the globe, it was 
at the same time meant and expected that by the penal system 
there established, not only the moral reformation of dlices outcasts 
would be extensively accomplished, but that the emigrants thither 
would be supplied with an indispensable and proritable host of 
labourers. It is needless for us to go at any length into the cir- 
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cumstances and evidence which have demonstrated, that, in so far 
as the benefit of the banished themselves have been concerned, and 
the permanent interests of the penal colonies, the failure of the 
scheme has been remarkable, and that its prejudicial effects are 
becoming daily more apparent. Here then is one fundamental 
ground for preferring those Southern settlements, that have recently 
attracted the attention of the British public, which must go far to 
‘neutralize any natural advantages that may belong to the older 
colonies. 

But do any superior enticements really belong to Van Diemen’s 
Land, for example, in respect of geographical position, climate, 
soil, and natural productions, as compared with New Zealand? 
Instead of answering this question, or any that may regard the 
sound principles of colonization, by any exposition of our own, we 
shall, on this occasion, present some of the statements and the 
opinions of the two writers before us, without, however, vouching 
for the entire accuracy of the alleged facts, or unreservedly ac- 
ceding to their speculative conclusions. 

Mr. Dixon has been a resident in Van Diemen’s Land for about 
ten years; having been for a short time an agriculturist, but for the 
far greater part engaged in trade. His opportunities, and, still 
more, the natural inquisitiveness and shrewdness which his little 
work displays, must force the reader to accord to him very con- 
siderable reliance. Indeed, as to all that he says, when he speaks 
to facts and objects that have come under his own observation, we 
have unlimited confidence in him; but when he draws conclusions, 
or speculates as to causes, it will be for the reader to exert his own 
reasoning faculties, and to call to his assistance whatever other 
information he may possess on the subject. 

The natural aspect and qualities of Van Diemen’s Land, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dixon’s graphic sketches, are more inviting than those 
which prevail in Australasia, or, at least than those portions of that 
continent which have been colonized. The interior, he says,— 


- “ Ts characterized by its uncommon features; being in many respects 
unlike any other part of the world. The surface heaves up into irregular 
ranges of mountain scenery, crowded over and intersected in all fashions 
and directions. We never see one mountain alone; but where one is, 
there are chains of others running up, round, and about, in open wildness 
and disorder ; towering here and sinking there, in perp yet striking 
confusion. From April to October, the highest are capped with snow. 
The whole face of the country is covered thickly with trees of immense 
height and circumference, growing close together, and reaching to a great 
loftiness before they shoot out their branches. Their leaves are unfading, 
but dusky and mournful, and seem in the distance nearly black, throwing an 
air of heavy gloom over the face of nature. The valleys are circumscribed 
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within narrow limits, and like the mountains, spread over with high sturdy 
forests.” 


Here is some more minute descriptions :— 


‘* Those tracts which have never been disturbed in their primitive wild- 
ness, are called, not the forest, but ‘the Bush.’ The native tree and shrub 
are not subject to the annual decay and fall of leaf which are common in 
other regions; but here the leaf is as lasting as the stem, and both live and 
die together. Nature, too, clothes herself with a constant verdure ; and 
even in the midst of winter retains her greenness. While the earth is 
covered often ankle-deep in snow, the grass, the flowers, the shrubs, and 
the trees remain unchanged, and are as green and as healthy as m the mid- 
dle of summer. But notwithstanding its exterior garment, no country can 
be imagined more dreary than the Bush of Van Diemen’s Land. Travel 
through it hundreds of miles, and your prospect is the same. Tiers of 
mountains still environ you, and you see nothing but a wearisome unifor- 
mity. * * * Tracts of land are at times seen, bursting with fertility, and 
many more rocky, sandy, and sterile. Some have a park like appearance, 
free from under-wood and obstruction, and others are so overgrown with 
these as to be almost impervious. <A few of the native shrubs are pretty, 
but so sparingly scattered that they have to be sought out. The wild 
flowers are in small variety; but some of those that exist are very hand- 
some when closely examined, although, being diminutive, they are often 
trampled over. The indigenous trees grow up to enormous height. The 
gum is the highest and greatest, and in height and circumference is 
reckoned to be the biggest in the world. It grows straight upward, and 
shoots out its branches above. ‘The root works deep in the earth, and 
spreads itself about in all ways and to some distance. The variety of trees 
is not great ; but the gum is that which predominates. The foliage of all 


is scanty, the leaves small and far apart, and such as to afford no shade in 
hot weather.” 


So much for a panoramic, as well as a somewhat detailed view of 
the island. The natural fertility of the soil that has already been 
taken into possession and cultivated, must, according to our author’s 
intimations, be great,—the best bits, of course, in the vicinity of an 
settlement having been first subjected to the plough. But what 


sort of agriculture is it that the Van Diemen’s farmers adopt and 
pursue? This is Mr. Dixon’s statement :— 


** Little, however, can be said as to the progress of cultivation in the 
island. Husbandmen seem to be pursuing a profession of which they have 
no knowledge, to be guided by no maxims, and following no settled system 
of agriculture, to be ignorant of the nature of the soil and the means of 
improving it; and at the same time not less destitute of spirit than of ca- 

ity. | 
me 7 practical farmers have emigrated to the colony. The earlier set- 
tlers were chiefly artizans of intemperate habits, unacquainted with hus- 
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bandry, and disinclined to attain a knowledge of it. Still they obtained 
and located themselves on grants of land; turned up the soil and threw 
grain imto it; and it being grateful, repaid their rude essays with bountiful 
harvests. This was sufficient. When one piece of land was exhausted, 
another was broken up, and so on in constant succession. Fresh settlers 
continued to arrive and obtain land too; and as these were not agricultu- 
rists either, they had to copy their predecessors. Such was the progress of 
agriculture in Van Diemen’s Land ; and such is its condition at the pre- 
sent period. The diversity of the climate in the different districts is still 
overlooked, the seasons are scarcely ascertained, and the proper times for 
sowing remain doubtful, and are adopted irregularly. 

** Oxen are employed in the plough almost upon every farm. The ox is 
said to be a safer beast than the horse upon such ground as Van Diemen’s 
Land, where the roots of the trees descend so deep into the earth, and 
branch about so extensively. The ox, however, is more expensive than 
the horse; for the ploughman can manage the latter alone, but must have a 
driver with the former. The ox, too, isa tardy animal; and even on the 
score of the time which he loses, must be doubly expensive to his em- 
ployer. The agriculturists of Van Diemen’s Land are a needy, strug- 
gling, and with respect to the other orders of the inhabitants, despised class 
of people.” 

Neither the older system of colonization, nor the natural qua- 
lities of the island, can be charged with the consequences of bad 
farming. Still the lately formed settlements, while they may be 
expected to reap some lessons from the mismanagement described, 
appear to be placed under regulations, by which something like a 
community, systematically constructed, consisting of capitalists, 
practical agriculturists, artizans and labourers, will at the very 
beginning present an opposite example, having in themselves all 
the main arms and elements of efficient colonies, which only require 
time and growth to extend to mighty strength. Such appear to us 
to be the principal features of the ‘ New Zealand Land Com- 
pany’s” plans and provisions; which, if workable, profitable, and 
undisturbed at the outset, must give a tone and a direction to all 
future adventurers who may alight in the vicinity of those who have 
started so judiciously. 

The working of the penal system in Van Diemen’s Land looks 
very bad, according to Mr. Dixon’s pictures; and various as well 
as numerous are the evils that arise from the multitude of convicts 
introduced, and subjected to the condition of bondsmen and slaves. 
He asserts, for instance, that two or three of them do not perform 
more work than one labourer in England,—that the community is 
so exposed to their profligacy, as to render it a pervading pestilence 
to be avoided, especially where settlers have a young family,—that, 
in fact, there is no possibility for any one to keep clear of the foul 
infusion. Just observe how it is as respects the constabulary force 
of the colony :— 
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** Were I to search for a fact to astonish my reader, I could not, I am 
sure, find one better calculated to do so than this—‘ that the constabula 
of Van Diemen’s Land is chiefly composed of transported felons from 
England; and those too of the most abandoned characters!’ About three 
hundred of such fellows are scattered over the colony armed as peace-oflicers, 
and invested with power both positive and discretionary, superior to that 
of the constabulary of the Mother-country. The former can enter a private 
house, or apprehend free persons, upon his suspicion of their being convicts, 
without a warrant from a magistrate. Many are chosen for constables out 
of the one immediately on its arrival; and few of them are holding 
any indulgence for former good conduct. 

“‘It is unnecessary for me to observe, that these convict constables are 
very obnoxious to the free inhabitants. The idea that a transported felon 
has jurisdiction over free British emigrants, is not only repugnant, but re- 
volting, to the pride of an Englishman. It is looked upon as an insult, 
gross and ignominious: and the free inhabitants are unceasing in their cla- 
mours for its removal. But their voices are not listened to. They have 
no influence upon the wise policy of the local government; and as long as 
convicts are allotted as servants to the free inhabitants, they must not repine 
at having to endure the sight of these convict constables. The proverb, 
‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’ is here practically acted upon, and also found 
to work well; for before the making of constables of the convicts was 
adopted, plunder, violence, and crime, prevailed in every corner of the 
island. But since this force has been organized, the state of things in these 


respects has changed; plunder is rare, violence is almost unknown, and 
every life is protected.” 


The evil, it seems, is not unmixed, in the given circumstances of 
the case; but the question is, all other things being equal, would 
an emigrant, who has been informed that such a police-force and 
system exist in Van Diemen’s Land, prefer that island for his set- 
tlement? This fact, at least, is notorious,—the colony has already 
fallen into great disrepute; emigration thither is stopped,—some 
of those who have been for a number of years residents in it have 
left it, like Mr. Dixon, because its Prosperity has decayed,”’—a 
decay, which, as we explained in a late paper, is now likely to be 
rapidly hastened by the opening and the temptations which New 
Zealand holds out, and the influence which that new country will 
nays upon free labour, in all the colonies of the Southern hemi- 
sphere, 

Mr. Dixon is not very clear, neither satisfactory nor consistent 
in his account, of what he considers to be some of the main causes of 
the decay of Van Diemen’s Land; such causes as he adduces, at 
least, with regard to the different methods that have been adopted 
in the disposal of land, and the changes that have taken place in the 
sorts of emigrants that at first, compared with those that at a later 
period resorted thither, are not clearly expounded. But we are 
unwilling to enter into speculation, and will close the book, only 
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further observing that our author looks forward despondingly to the 
future, anticipating a general insolvency on the part of the settlers, 
extravagant habits and trading beyond their means and the demands 
of the market being amongst the number of his charges. 

It will be seen, that, as compared with New Zealand, and the 
Land Company’s mode of settlement which is about to be tested in 
that island, we entertain a disheartening opinion of Van Diemen’s 
Land. Indeed had our Government promptly assumed, or were it 
even now to lose no time in assuming, the sovereignty of New Zea- 
land,—that is, in a manner and with such guarantees as would 
secure the best interests, satisfy the claims and rights, and hasten 
the civilization of the aborigines, we think there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt of this new field for British enterprize proving 
by far the most tempting of any which at this moment engages the 
minds of our countrymen. We have already said that there are 
other reasons than have been yet noticed by us for urging upon the 
attention of the public and of the ministry the subject of emigration 
to the South ; and we refer principally to the fact that if the Bri- 
tish people and Government be slack or dilatory on this subject, 
there are other nations that will forestall us, and grasp great por- 
tions of the rich prize that is in sight. Not only the French, but 
the Americans of the United States, have their eyes upon it, and 
are preparing for its seizure. Nay, they are settling themselves 
down in the promising land with all imaginable speed and eager- 
ness. If any of our readers are ignorant of this foreign vigilance 
and activity, let them read the following passage, taken from 
“‘ Galignani’s Messenger :”— 


‘The steps recently taken by the British Government towards the coloni- 
zation appear to awaken the attention of our Paris contemporaries to the 
importance of a settlement in that quarter. Several of them this morning 
contain observations on the subject—‘ If we are rightly informed,’ says the 
Journal du Commerce, in reference to the colonization of New Zealand, ‘ a 
resolution had been come to by the Ministry, that the independence of that 
country should be acknowledged, and thus that it should be wrested from 
the sovereignty claimed over it by England, when certain well-known 
speculators, proposing some projects of colonization, demanded the inter- 
position of Government to insure to themselves the monopoly of the coloni- 
zation. According to them, it is no longer a question of recognizing the 
independence of New Zealand ; and all that is wanted is to take possession 
and make a settlement. If the occupation of the Northern island is impos- 
sible, they will conquer the Southern. These new pretensions, whatever 
epithet may be attached to them, have not failed to embarrass our Govern- 
ment, which is completely at a loss what decision to come to. The armed 
store-ship the Aube, Captain Lavaux, which ought to have been long ago 
at sea, with orders to oppose by force of arms, if necessary, the proceedings 
of Captain Hobson, authorized by the English Cabinet to take possession, is 
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still waiting for instructions, which probably will not be given until they 
will no longer be executable.’ The National confirms the statement of the 
Commerce ; and adds, that as soon as the willingness of the Government to 
do something towards the colonization of this country was known, such 
crowds of speculators beset the Ministerial bureaux, each demanding pre- 
ference and privileges, that, to get rid of their importunities, it has been 
decided to postpone doing anything in the matter. The Presse asserts 
that the recognition of New Zealand is decided on by the Cabinet; and 
adds, that a difficulty still exists to whom the Consul that would be sent 
thither is to be accredited—whether to Baron Thierry, under the title of 
Charles the First, or to the celebrated native chief Pomare. ‘ We must 
confess,’ adds our contemporary, ‘ that we do not understand the perplexity 
of the Ministery. The Cabinet cannot but know that for several years past 
an English Political Agent, sent to the Confederation of Native Chiefs, has 
been established in the Bay of Islands, and has planted the British flag on a 
mound near his residence. Why should not France do now what England 
has already done?’ The American Government, with its accustomed per- 
spicacity, whenever a prospect of commercial advantage presents itself, 
appears also on the alert. The Journal de Paris says, that the United 
States have just named Mr. Fitz Dhu, of Bendstone, Consul at New Zea- 
land, to reside at the Bay of Islands, and to be accredited to the Confedera- 
tion of Chiefs in the island of Ika-na-Mauvi. A Government schooner is 
to take this gentleman to his destination, and to remain there under his 
orders.” 


In the meantimé, however, it is so far fortunate, if the report 
which has appeared in some English papers be true, that although 
the French be mad about New Zealand, and although, as one Paris 
Correspondent says, “The bureaux of Ministers of Marine, War, 
and Foreign Affairs, are besieged with applications from capitalists, 
speculators, financiers, merchants, bankers, &c., for permission to 
form colonies in the South isle ; for protection in establishing 
colonies there; for charters of incorporation to societies anonymes; 
for patronage to societies commandité ; and, in one word, for all 
sorts of aid and protection, encouragement and help, in the task of 
colonizing, cultivating, possessing, and governing the isle in ques- 
tion, to say nothing of the North isle,’ *—the orders given by the 
British Government to Captain Hobson, and the letters received 
from Baron Thierry being the alleged cause of all this stir,—that 
yet, as the Correspondent continues, the French Ministry ‘ have 
now deemed it the safest way, one and all, to adjourn indefinitely all 
measures of a commercial or colonizing character with respect to 
New Zealand, and to attend exclusively for the time being to the 
question of ‘ whether Great Britain, already established on all the 
coasts of the immense continent of New Holland, and mistress of 
Van Diemen’s Land, shall have in Oceanie another vast colony ? ” 

We fondly hope that these and similar representations will force 
our Ministry to adopt decided and large measures ; and that Lord 
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John Russell will not rest satisfied with taking possession in any 
shape short of entire sovereignty, or without all the machinery of 
universal and paternal government over New Zealand. This, how- 
ever, in the meanwhile is demonstrated, that if those at the head of 
power amongst us fail in their duty, and lose the golden oppor- 
tunity, the British people are awake, and are astir. Hundreds of 
respectable and strong-sinewed emigrants are on the seas and about 
to set foot upon the soil of the “ Great Britain of the Southern 
I[emisphere ;” wealth, wisdom, and ardent spirit have been, and 
continue increasingly to be, enlisted in the cause; so that ere a few 
years elapse, we doubt not, there will have been established in that 
country one of the most flourishing and influential colonies, for 
good to-mankind, that our enterprising countrymen ever prntan 

Mr. Walton’s pamphlet introduces us to many details thrown 
into a succinct form regarding New Zealand; giving a description 
of the island, or rather islands,—of the customs, manners, &c. of 
the natives,—of the history of its discovery,—of the progress of 
European settlements in it,—of the Land Company’s principles, 
proceedings, and prospects,—of the capabilities of the country, with 
other information valuable to emigrants. 

Mr. Walton says, that animated by an irresistible curiosity to 
see mankind under a new phasis, and one where the artificialities of 
civilization did not disguise human nature, he sailed from Leith, 
some four years ago, in a South Sea whaler. Having reached the 
Bay of Islands in New Zealand, and the ship being appointed to 
return thither again after a considerable absence, he resolved to spend 
the interim period on shore, where he remained for nearly a twelve- 
month; and the objects which he had thus an opportunity of becoming 
personally acquainted with are the subjects of his description. 

We have only two remarks to offer before tying together a few 
passages of the pamphlet. ‘The first is, that a great proportion of 
Mr. Walton’s short chapters is already perfectly familiar to all who 
have turned their attention to the subjects connected with the 
colonization of New Zealand. At the same time we recommend 
the small work to those who contemplate emigrating thither, on 
account of the variety of compendious information which it contains, 
provided also, that they bear in mind our second remark ; which is 
this, that although our ‘‘ Twelve Months’” resident declares that 
he has not the slightest connection, either directly or indirectly with 
any company or persons whose interests may be affected by New 
Zealand emigration, yet that, either from an over-sanguine disposi- 
tion, or from the undiscernment of various bearings as well as pro- 
bable contingencies, his picture is over-wrought,—it is too highly 
coloured; or, at least, the actual drawbacks are not so much dwelt 
upon, considering their importance, as are the inducements and 
favourable points. He supports, however, many of his warmest 
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accounts by adding the testimony of a number of witnesses, who 
were examined before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
“ — to inquire into the present state of the Islands of New 
Zealand in 1838.” 

Mr. Walton's representations of New Zealand, in regard to the 
following points, are fully corroborated: the climate is far better 
than that of Australia, and even superior to that of Great Britain ; 
the soil is wonderfully rich, its natural productions valuable, its 
capability for rearing exotics unlimited as to species and kinds; its 
forests are amongst the finest and most serviceable in the world ; its 
harbours, rivers, lakes, and springs, are, in point of distribution, 
abundance, and character, unsurpassed; its commerce is already 
very considerable, the English, the Americans, and the French, 
besides the colonists of New South Wales, and of Van Diemen’s 
Land, annually, and at a rapidly increasing ratio, sending many 
ships to it shores. Is it wonderful then that Europeans, that the 
British, who had established themselves in the South Seas, should 
have cast an eye and planted a foot upon this land so highly blessed 
by nature ? 

But then there were human inhabitants, the noblest race of 
savages, physically as well as intellectually speaking, on the face of 
the earth; and these inhabitants were and are warlike,—were and 
are cannibals. It is needless to say anything here, even although 
we are wishing to draw the attention of those who have read or 
thought little of New Zealand to its condition and prospects, of the 
earlier discoverers, and the fate of a number of parties, who, from 
time to time, visited its shores, down to a late date; but we shall 
present a brief outline of the rise and progress of the colonization of 
the country as of more immediate concernment, and which may 
prove useful to some whose benefit we have at heart in so doing. 


Captain Cook in 1769,— 


** Circumnavigated and surveyed both islands, and, with the custom 
solemnities, took possession of them, on behalf of the King of Great Britain. 
Captain Cook saw that New Zealand was well adapted to become a British 
colony, and recommended it for that purpose; but his suggestions led to no 
practical result. The design was afterward taken up by the benevolent 
Benjamin Franklin and Mr. Dalrymple, who issued proposals for raising a 
sum of 15,000/., but without success, for the purpose of supplying the New 
Zealanders with useful animals, vegetables, arts, &c. In the parliamentary 
debates which led to the selection of Botany Bay as a penal settlement, 
New Zealand was alluded to, as a country that might be found suitable for 
the purpose ; but the dread in which it was held for its cannibalism over- 
powered every argument that could be adduced in its favour. In the year 
1814, the Rev. Samuel Marsden went from New South Wales to New Zea- 
land, and laid the foundation of the Church of England Mission in the Bay 
of Islands. Missionaries, therefore, were the first European settlers in New 
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Zealand. The object of the mission was, in the first instance, not so much 
to preach to the natives the sublime truths of Christianity, as to introduce 
among them the useful arts; and accordingly the missionaries consisted 
chiefly of carpenters, boat-builders, black-smiths, ploughmen, rope-spin- 
ners, &c. 

‘‘ When it was found that the natives not only permitted these settlers to 
live in perfect security, but even treated them kindly, the terror of a resi- 
dence in New Zealand began to disappear, and the number of emigrants was 
gradually increased. From the excellence of its harbours, it became the 
general resort of vessels engaged in the South Sea whale fishery, and the 
value of its timber and flax, the mildness of its climate, the richness of its 
soil, and other important resources which it was found to possess, led to the 
conclusion that, for the establishment of a British colony, it was admirably 
adapted. Through the exertions of Colonel Torrens, a company was formed 
in 1825, having for its object the colonization of New Zealand. That com- 
pany, whose chairman was Mr. Lambton, now Earl of Durham, did not ac- 
complish their purpose, but from no want of exertion on their part. Their 
principal agent purchased a quantity of valuable land in New Zealand, of 
which those from whom it was bought have never attempted to resume the 
possession, and it is now incorporated with the territory of the New Zealand 
Land Company. But it unfortunately happened that this agent, mistaking 
a war-dance which was got up in compliment to him, for one intended as'the 
prelude to his destruction, was so affrighted that he made the best of his 
way from the country. The abandonment of the enterprise by their agent, 
and the unusually depressed state of the money market in the year 1826, 
discouraged the company from prosecuting their design, upon which they 
had expended 20,0007. They, however, received from Mr. Huskisson the 
promise of a charter of incorporation, which subsequent governments having 
recognised, is considered as still in force. 

‘* Europeans now increased rapidly at New Zealand; these consisted, in a 
great measure, of sailors who had deserted from the whalers, and of convicts 
who had made their escape from the penal settlement, and it may easily be 
supposed that such society would carry along with it no small degree of 
contamination. All kinds of licentiousness prevailed among this lawless 
, community, and crimes which would have been followed with capital punish- 
ment in England were committed with impunity. On a representation of 
the state of affairs being made to the governor of Sydney, he, in concurrence 
with the home government, appointed what he termed a consul ‘ accre- 
dited to the missionaries at the Bay of Islands.” The missionary society 
appears to have conceived that by this appointment it was invested with the 
sovereignty of the country over which, in matters secular as well as eccle- 
Slastical, its wish was, like the Jesuits in Paraguay, to exercise an uncon- 
trollable authority. How far it might fear that the colonization of New 
Zealand would be attended with a diminution of its influence and authority 
I will not pretend to determine ; but certain it is, that every proposition to 
convert that country into a regular dependency of the British crown has met 
with its strenuous opposition ; and such has been its influence at head- 
quarters, that this opposition has hitherto proved too successful. 

“The appointment of a resident was not attended with the beneficial 
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results expected from it. Fresh importations of ruffians from the chain- 
gangs of New South Wales continued to take place; the immoral pestilence 
was increased ; and when the interposition of the resident was applied for, 
to protect the community against this demoralizing inundation, he found 
that his powers were not sufficiently extensive for the repression and punish- 
ment ofthe disorders and crimes which were every day taking place. 
The home government was applied to by the London merchants, the heads 
of the houses engaged in the South Sea trade, the respectable part of the 
New Zealand settlers, and even by a number of the members of the mission, 
to exert its authority to put a stop to these evils; but to all these appli- 
cations, through some counteracting influence at the Colonial Office, the 
government turned a deaf ear, betraying in this, as in too many other 
instances, a most culpable insensibility to the wrongs and sufferings of the 
people upon whose shoulders it had mounted into power. 

** While matters were in this disorganized state, the attention of the 
public was drawn to New Zealand by Mr. Wakefield, through whose instru- 
mentality the New Zealand Association was founded, and held its first 
meeting on the 22nd of May, 1837. It was composed of two classes of 
members; of emigrants, who were to defray all the expenses, and public 
men, who, without a view to pecuniary advantage, were to devote their 
time and influence to the furtherance of what was justly viewed as a national 
undertaking. To the latter class the execution of the plan in England was 
exclusively confided. In the month of July of this year two New Zea- 
landers, Rangatira Te Naiti and Te Hiakai, visited France. On hearing 
this, Mr. Wakefield brought them to London at his own expense. One of 
them, Haikai, lived in the house of Dr. Evans about eight months, when he 
died of consumption. The family among whom he resided represent him 
as having evinced a most amiable disposition and a very superior capacity. 
It was the opinion of those who became aequainted with him, that his 
understanding was equal to the task of mastering any of the abstract 
sciences. He was a brother of the chief of Banks’s Peninsula, and it is 
creditable to the sensibility of his companion, that, three weeks after his in- 
terment, he was fouud weeping over his grave. The other New Zealander 
resided two years in the house of Mr. Wakefield, who had thus ample oppor- 
tunity of forming a correct estimate of his character, of which he speaks in . 
the highest terms, as comprising every quality found in the gentleman and 
man of honour. He is nearly related to Rangatiza Te Rapora, the most 
powerful chieftain in New Zealand. The deportment of these young men, 
marked by the strictest propriety, and the facility with which they acquired 
the usages of civilized life, diffused through the large and genteel circle to 
which they were introduced a very favourable opinion of the New Zealand 
character. Te Naiti has gone out with the first expedition, as interpreter, 
for which he is well qualified by his knowledge of the Englishlanguage. He is 
confident that the proposal to colonize New Zealand, from which he antici- 
pates the greatest advantage to his countrymen, will be embraced by them 
with joy and gratitude. On parting with his English friends at Gravesend, 
his sensibility was much excited; he burst into tears, and on reaching the 
ship, he remained alone in his cabin for the remainder of the day. 

‘In the summer of 1837, a pamphlet was published, explanatory of the 
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principles and objects of the association, and on an application being made 
to Lord Melbourne, who was apparently inclined to favour the under- 
taking, an audience to the Committee was immediately granted, Lord 
Howick was present at this interview, and to this minister the plan was 
referred by the premier. He examined the draught of the bill ; expressed 
a warm interest in the undertaking, and returned the papers, after having 
suggested various alterations. In conversation with various members of 
the association, ‘he expressed the same friendly opinion of the measure, and 
held out the hope that it would obtain the sanction of government. Upon 
this several members gave up professional engagements, sold their property, 
and made preparations for emigrating on the faith of the pledge given that 
their intentions would receive the countenance of government: but alas ! 
how little reliance is to be placed on the professions of some ministers. 
When the bill was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. Baring, 
who should be found among its most strenuous opponents but Lord Howick. 
And what rendered his Lordship’s conduct more surprising was, that in the 
very bill which he now opposed, all the alterations which he had suggested 
when the original draught of it was laid before him were embodied. To 
some of these the association objected, but the members were willing to 
sacrifice their own opinions to those of his Lordship, in consideration of 
receiving his powerful influence and support. The reproach of taking to 
pieces his own building, of fighting against his own principles, is not appli- 
cable to Lord Howick alone, but to all the other ministers whose imbecility 
and inconsistency would have long since driven them from a position which 
they would not have so long retained, had they not been held in it by a 
fortunate and most extraordinary concurrence of circumstances. 

“ After various discouragements and difficulties, which had well nigh 
extinguished every hope for the regeneration of New Zealand, the cause 
again lifted up its head, and on the 2nd of May, 1839, the New Zealand 
Land Company, comprehending all the preceding societies, was introduced 
to the public through the unwearying exertions of Mr. Wakefield. The 
names of the directors of this company, at head of which stands that of Earl 
Durham, are a sufficient guarantee for the honour and rectitude of their 
proceedings. Shares to the amount of 100,000/. have been subscribed for, 
_ and the sum of 100,000/. was paid within five weeks for as many acres of 

land within a township, the locality of which is not yet fixed upon. Two 
vessels have been sent to New Zealand; one with the company’s principal 
agent, Colonel Wakefield; the other with the surveyor-general, Lieut. 
Smith, and a surveying force of thirty individuals. A large body of emi- 
grants from England and Scotland are preparing to sail in the course of the 
present month, October, and along with them everything is to be embarked 
that can in any way contribute to the advancement of the great design, the 
preparations for which include a church, an infant school, accessible to the 
children of the natives, as well as to those of the colonists, a public library, 
a dispensary, a bank, together with a large amount of capital, invested in 
machinery, mills, steam-engines, agricultural implements, the frame work of 
houses, and property of various kinds. With the first colony there will go 
out more than 160 cabin passengers, and 3,500 persons of the working 
classes, all conveyed free of expense, by means of the purchase money of the 
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land. Five large vessels, upwards of 500 tons each, are nearly ready 
to sail ; others will follow in regular succession, and the whole will rendez- 
vous at Port Hardy, in D’Urville island, Cook’s Straits, it is expected by 
about the end of January.” 


The large body of emigrants who were preparing to sail, when 
Mr. Walton was writing his pamphlet, we need not inform any 
newspaper reader, have left our shores with every flattering pro- 
spect, and many are preparing to follow; government having been 
also, had we nothing more than Captain Hobson’s mission to go by, 
aroused to some degree of activity concomitant with the measures 
and proceedings of the Land Company. 

We have not much more to cull from Mr. Walton’s pamphlet, 
not wishing to injure its sale by transferring to our pages, in a 
garbled shape, its main points, but only that which may prompt the 
labouring classes, and all intending emigrants, to resort to the cheap 
and interesting publication itself for what may deeply concern the 
future well-being of themselves and families. It will be encou- 
raging to learn on any occasion, however, and in whatever form 
the information may be conveyed, that Europeans do not now ap- 
pear to entertain any fear of New Zealand cannibalism; that the 
horrid custom is disappearing; and that the natives are apt to learn, 
and are naturally endowed with superior intellectual powers. Still 
our author draws a distinction, whether fairly, and with a due 
regard to all circumstances, we are not prepared to pronounce. 
He says,— 


*‘ Between the natives of the higher and lower order, nature, it would 
seem, has drawn a broad line of demarcation; for whereas, in Europe and 
other countries, there is no difference in the external appearance of the in- 
habitants, except what arises from a difference of education, society, and 
food ; in New Zealand, though high and low are in these respects upon an 
equal footing, the distinction between the classes is very obvious. Has nature 
established an aristocracy in New Zealand and no where else? The par- . 
tiality shown by nature in the physical construction of the higher class of 
males is extended to the same class among the females, who, in configuration 
and in those personal attractions which so powerfully command the admi- 
ration and love of the other sex, are admitted by all New Zealand visitants 
to be decidedly superior to their less fortunate countrywomen. Nor is the 
superiority indicated by external appearance only; it reaches to the minds of 
these New Zealand belles, who possess such a stamina as wants nothing but 
European cultivation to convert them into ladies of as refined sentimentality 
and as elegant manners as ever graced the assemblies at Almack’s. I have 
seen New Zealand females of the higher class, who had intermarried with 
respectable Europeans, from whose conduct as a wife and a mother, regu- 
lated by good sense, good taste, and endeared by a conjugal and maternal 
affection, many married ladies in Great Britain might have taken a very 
useful lesson.”’ 
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Of Ramgatira Te Naiti’s sojourn, and behaviour in this country, 
we have already heard something. He was of the aristocracy indeed, 
but still a specimen of his answers before the Select Committee will 
surprise those who read them for the first time :— 


“ You belong to the Kawia tribe in New Zealand? Yes. 

‘The chief is Raupero? Yes. 

“* Your father is first cousin to Raupero? Yes. 

‘Ts your father an old man? Yes, his hair is white. 

“‘ Your tribe live in Cloudy Bay in Cook’s Straits? Yes. 

** You came to Europe in a French whaling ship? Yes. 

“The captain told you, if you came to France, you should see Louis 
Phillippe? Yes. But you did not see Louis Phillippe, did you? No. 

“ You did not know that the captain intended to make you work ? I did 
not know it until I came on board the ship. ‘The captain came to me, and 
said, I should see Louis Phillippe, if I would go with him. I did not 
know that the captain intended to make me work; I was glad to see Louis 
Phillippe, and I came on board the ship; and then when I came a little 
way, the captain said, ‘ Now you go and pull that rope,’ and he made me 
work the whole way. 

“ New Zealand women kill their children sometimes; do they not? 
Sometimes they do. 

** Why do they kill the children? Because they have too many. 

* They kill boys as well as girls? Yes, they kill boy and girl when 
they have too many. 

‘¢ They only kill them when they are quite little? Yes; he comes to- 
day, and then they kill him. Do the New Zealand women very often kill 
their little children? No; some women do it; not many. They like nine 
or ten ; they do not like any more ; then they kill them. 

** Would you like that New Zealand should be under the English Queen, 
to be like England? I would like the English Queen, but as to other 
people I do not know. I am afraid to say anything respecting my own 
countrymen, for fear that your English people when they go there should 
find it is not true ; then I should be ashamed of it. 

** Are not New Zealand men very often ashamed of the English sailors 
and convicts, those who frequent the grog-shops? Yes; they are ashamed. 

“If you went back, should you keep on your English clothes, or go 
back in the dress of your tribe? IfI go to New Zealand, I put off English 
clothes, because they will be soon worn out, and I cannot get others; but 
if I am with English people, I wear English clothes. 

“Do you think the other New Zealand people do so too? I think so, 
that they would like them. 

“Do you think if a captain told a New Zealander he would give him 
powder and blankets to bring away a runaway sailor he would doit? Ifa 
man were to run away ; if a captain came and offered powder or musket, or 
a blanket, the chief would go and bring the man back again for it. 

“Do you know Mana? It is there. Does it belong to your tribe? 
Yes. Mr. Barrow of Sidney bought Mana, did not he? Yes. 

** Did he give a large gun for it? 
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** Which do you consider the best island to have land in; the north or 
the south island? ‘The northern island is a great deal better than the 
southern. There are many high mountains in the south. 

** Would you like New Zealand to be under English laws, that if a man 
killed another, he should be punished as he is in England? People like 
me do not understand; but the children who are taught would like 
English people, and would like that. 

** How many wives and children have most of the New Zealand chiefs ? 
Some have two, three, and four wives. I do not know, I cannot tell, how 
many children they have. 

** Have any of them as many as ten children? Yes ; some of them. 

** How many children will a New Zealand woman have before she will 
kill any of them? Some seven, some eight; then they begin.” 


We only further quote a genuine looking document, with Mr. 
Walton’s preface to it:— 


“ The following letter has been received by Mr. Stunt, of Southerham, 
from a labouring man who worked on his farm, and left this country for Syd- 
ney in May last year, but has since removed to New Zealand :— 

‘* New Zealand, Dec. 15th, 1838. 

** Sir,—I have taken the opportunity of sending the letter by the Coro- 
mandel loading with timber here, but I expect it will be March before she 
sails. Sir, we hope, please God, to find you, friends and relations, in good 
health as it leaves us perfectly well. Sir, we are in a beautiful climate, 
which agrees uncommonly well; more like England than Sydney, little 
warmer, black soil, clay beneath; much before Sydney to my thinking, 
which you may see in the natives. The natives here are strong-looking 
people, brown coloured, and the natives at Sydney are black, thin, hagged 
people. We have plenty of hogs wild, the natives catch them with dogs ; 
you may have a large hog for a blanket or a little tobacco, but we have 
everything of our masters the first year. Pork 4d. per pound, flour, 4d., 
sugar 6d. tea 3s., 100lbs.—-Gooseberries we gather wild like nettles; the 
gooseberries grow in shucks as filberts, they are something like a green 
cherry; we have peaches, oranges, melons, lemons, onions, cabbage, all 
good. If, please God, we live another year, we shall go on in a different ° 
way. We got land set out for us to sow wheat to keep us, and J shall be 
for breeding my own hogs. Our master got hogs in abundance, andgoats, 
ducks, geese, fowls, cows, a bull, two or three horses. We have not yet 
got our houses built, they are almost cut out and begun to build, so will 
soon be up. Mary does not like the cottage we are in, we are so thick, 
three families. I think we shall have avery comfortable house; my mate 
one end, we the other. There is no fear of having to buy fire wood, there 
is plenty close to our house. We cut board for ourselves, fell what we 
like of any sort there is ; we made each a table of pine and I begun a chair, 
but I got many jobs ; the saw-pit we work in is 31 feet long ; some timber 
is six feet deep, and it seems a pity to burn such good timber we burn down, 
counted as worth nothing. 


“Feb, 3rd.—We are about 20 miles up the river. The next place to us 
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is Wymath, 12 miles, in cultivation, beautiful for corn and flocks of sheep 
belonging to the church missionaries; these are Wesleyans. The next 
place, the Bay of Islands, is a very drunken blackguard place, 30 miles from 
us. There is no place in the world scarce with such timber for masts for 
ships and other things as here. Our master by the Coromandel will clear, 
by all we can find out, 7,000/. or 8,000/.; the whole value I am told is 
24,000/., or 25,000/., and they have it cut up for almost nothing; but 
they begin to get more awake. They will saw no more for their 4s. a-week ; 
they work in this way 3 or 4 pair, so keep a European to sharp, and line, 
and look after them. 

“Feb. 10th.—The Captain died last week, and was buried in the chapel 
yard. I intend sending not one word wrong if I know it ; many would not 
like the country, as there would be not company enough for them except 
natives, and no liquor of any kind to be got at Hokianga but seldom. The 
only reptile that seems venomous is the lizard. Many of them are about 
the trees, and you know that they are harmless enough. The winters are 
cold and rainy, but little frost and no snow. I have a beautiful place at the 
end of my garden, the weather and sun coming in front all open. I began 
to make a hedge, the first ever made, I suppose, in New Zealand, and am 
going to sow some turnips and plant beans. In this country almost any 
time will do. By the next time I sendI shall be able to tell you a little 
better about what chance there is here when I have seen more about it. A 
person came from England with us by the name of Josh. England, and is 
living with missionaries at Wymath, gets 12s. a-week, provisions for self, 
wife, three children, good house free, water, wood brought by the natives 
to his door, only as servant out doors to job about the stores. He is a shoe- 
maker by trade. 

‘So no more at present from your humble servant, 

C. Suaw.” 





Art. VII.—Petite Bibliographie Biographico-Romanciere, ou Diction- 
naire des Romanciers. 1 vol. 8vo. pp 354. Paris: Pigoreau. 


Moratizers in vain cry out against the modern philosophy of France: 
the perverseness of the age has triumphed! Each day beholds new 
editions of Voltaire and Rousseau issue from the teeming press of 
Paris ; and as the elegant copies are not within the reach of the 
lower orders, certain enterprising publishers have found their ac- 
count in issuing editions so cheap that they are placed within the 
means of even the poorest members of society. 

Though the French clergy proscribe novels and romances, each 
day witnesses the announcement. of a new work of fiction in the 
French newspapers. National productions have even been found 
insufficient for the French readers of novels; and the libraries of 
other nations have been ransacked to provide them with the 
choicest specimens of foreign talent. Translations from the best 
English, Italian, Spanish, and German works are issued from the 
press of the French metropolis as speedily as possible after the pub- 
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lication of their originals in the primitive tongue. Sixty years ago 
there were only two Reading-Rooms in Paris: in the present day 
every street possesses its Cabinet de Lecture; and the province is 
inundated with similar establishments. We were told by a French 
publisher, on whose assertions we could rely, that upwards of six 
hundred copies of every popular novel were subscribed to the 
Reading-Rooms in Paris alone, on the day of publication. 

We do not blame those moralizers who implicitly forbid young 
boys or girls from reading romances and novels. Bad works of 
fiction—that is to say, those which are founded on subjects of liber- 
tinism or irreligion corrupt the morals of the young; and good 
novels—or rather those, which are harmless in point of moral ten- 
dency—alienate their attention from useful studies and from instruc- 
tive lectures. Since it is impossible to withhold books, which are in | 
the hands of all, from the eyes of children, preceptors and compilers 
of catalogues should be very careful in directing the choice of those 
who may refer to them for a hint relative to the selection of works. 
Young persons, who are well brought up, may be easily led to listen 
to the good advice of parents or tutors in this respect, and will 
experience an innocent pleasure in the perusal of those volumes 
which the discretion of discerning advisers may recommend to them. 
Bat it frequently happens that parents and tutors themselves re- 
quire a hint relative to the choice of good and moral works ; and in 
order to supply them with an effectual manual of publications which 
youths may read with impunity, the compiler of the Petite Biblio- 
graphie has taken upon himself the difficult task of acting as tutor 
to tutors. 

It however happens that his book is anything but a petite Biblio- 
graphie, inasmuch as it contains three hundred and fifty four closely 
printed pages: his modesty may have suggested this idea of nar- 
row dimensions, when his book was compared with the magnitude 
ofits subject. We have cast our eyes attentively over the first hun- 
dred and forty pages, that contain the list of books which the 
compiler recommends to children ; and to our astonishment we saw 
Faublas figuring in the category. Jaublas is one of the most ine 
teresting works ever published: its author (Louvet de Couvray) 
was 4 vigorous writer gifted with a vast fund of humour, and deeply 
skilled in the book of life. ‘It is impossible,” said Madame Rol- 
Jand—and noone wil] attempt to question the validity of her evidence ; 
—‘*‘ it is impossible to unite more intelligence with less pretension 
or more kindness of disposition. Courageous as a lion—gifted with 
the simplicity of a child—but powerful enough as a writer, to make 
Cataline (Robespierre) tremble in the tribune, dine with the Graces, 
andsup with Bachaumont!”’ Pursued bythe blood-hounds of tyranny, 
Louvet de Couvray wandered a long time in Brittany, and remained 
concealed until the fall of Robespierre. He has handed down to 
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us a most interesting detail of his adventures during the period of 
his proscription. But—pour revenir & nos moutons—he is the au- 
thor of Faublas,—of that Faublas, with which he made his debéé in 
the literary world,—that /aublas, which we have read and re-read 
with the most unfatiguing pleasure,—but that /aublas, the name 
of which we were surprised to meet in the catalogue of works recom- 
mended by a‘ tutor of tutors” to youth. I*aublas—the hero of 
the novel which bears his name—is a libertine so much the more 
dangerous, as he is charming and expresses himself with a vast deal 
of grace. Jaublas is therefore about the last work which should be 
placed in the hands of young people. 

In the same way as certain aliments do not suit the tempera- 
ments of youth, so are certain works exceedingly pernicious to the 
uninitiated mind, although they may be perfectly innocent to those 
who have arrived at years of discretion. We have seen sages, dis- 
tinguished personages, and ever prelates, concentrate their entire 
amusement, not only in the perusal, but also in the composition of 
novels or romances. Heliodorus, bishop of Trica, has handed down 
to us the armours of Theagenus and Chariclea; the celebrated 
Amyot, bishop of Auxerre, has furnished us with a translation of 
the same work ; and the learned bishop of Avranche sings the 
praises of romances, and traces out their origin. The archbishop 
of Cambray depicts the loves of the voluptuous Calypso ; indeed, we 
may safely say of good novels, that which Cicero said of letters in 
general,— Hc animi remissio judicanda est homine libero dignis- 
sima. Littere anim...... senectutum oblectant,...... adversis 
perfugium et solutium prebent; delectant domi, non impediunt fo 
ris, pernoctant nobiscum peregrinantur, rusticantur.—Cic. pro Ar- 
chia Poeté. , - : 

If we be in an easy position in life, novels are one of our most 
delicious pastimes ; if affliction be our lot, those same works afford 
us a thousand consolations—a thousand resources against domestic 
sufferings ; and if we be in ill health, the amusement derived from 
good works of fiction enables us to forget a portion of our troubles. 
In solitude, in the country, in prison, in sea-voyages, in travels by 
land, and in long winter’s evenings they are our faithful compa- 
nions ; in old age they recal sweet reminiscences of love and plea- 
sure to our minds. Far from the busy noise of cities, how delicious 
is it, in some retired villa upon the banks of a beautiful stream, to 
peruse the tales of Richardson, Le Sage, or Cervantes—whose 
works, upon the library shelf, stand side by side with Plutarch and 
Montaigne ! 

Love has its madness—Bacchus his excesses—Neptune his 
shoals—and Romances their dangers ; but shall we, on that account, 
renounce the pleasures of pure affection, the delicious juice of the 
grape, the joy of visiting foreign countries across the wide bosom 
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of the deep, or the charms of reading? Let us love with sincerity 
and with all our affections placed upon one deserving object,—let 
us drink with moderation,—let us take a skilful pilot to guide our 
ship over the waters of Neptune,—and let us chouse the best books 
we can possibly procure ! 

In order to compile a catalogue suitable to the purposes of those 
who shall consult it with a view of obtaining information relative 
to the choice of books, the individual who undertakes that work of 
compilation should study in the silence of his well-stocked library, 
consult biographical notices, peruse critical reviews, and read the 
new works which issue from the press during the progress of his 
own catalogue, in order to decide whether they be worthy of there 
finding a place or not. The book, whose title stands at the head of 
this article, contains a catalogue of novels and amusing works of 
fiction ; and to this is appended a biographical notice of all the 
authors whose books are mentioned in the category. Impartial 
justice is done to the great names of England in this portion of the 
work, and it is with sincere pleasure that we find the compiler or 
author capable of appreciating the writings of such gems of litera- 
ture as Miss Porter, Miss Burney, Anne Radcliffe, Miss Edge- 
worth, &c. 

We have often been surprised that many French works, of the 
greatest possible utility, have never been translated into English ; 
whereas the French invariably render into their tongue the best 
publications of foreign nations. ‘The French moreover frequently 
strike out an idea with respect to a book, of so novel and truly 
original a nature, that its popularity in an English dress is far from 
problematical. For instance—let us indulge the reader with the 
title, and a short account of a book, which was lately published in 
Paris, and which we have perused with the greatest interest and 
attention ;—Hygiene Philosophique des Artistes Dramatiques ; ou, 
Traité des causes physiques, intellectuelles et morales, qui, engen- 
drées ou favorisées par l’exercise de Vart dramatique, peuvent com- 
promettre la santé des artistes qui cultivent cet art ;—ouvrage 
destiné aux medccins, aux artistes, et aux gens du monde. The 
formidable title of this book may probably alarm many of our 
readers ; but let us at once do away with any evil impression of 
this kind, by declaring that the contents are interesting, entertaining, 
and instructive to a degree. The volumes abound with striking 
anecdotes, original observations, and the fruits of extensive scientific 
research, which cannot but fix the reader’s attention to the subject. 
The style is easy and animated, ovcasionally eloquent and harmo- 
nious. The subject is considered in all its different points and 
bearings ; nothing has escaped the observation of the author ; all 
causes, likely to injure the health of the dramatic votary have been 
analysed and dissected in the pages of this work. I’rom the vicinity 
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of the theatre, to the effects of prejudice against the dramatic art-— 
from the dangers of the stage dresses, to the excitement of the 
various passions,—all these mattters are debated by Dr. Brouc, the 
author of the Hygiene Philosophique. In those chapters, which 
may appear to digress a little from the subject, the reader will find 
somewhat to admire: in those that treat of the influences of which 
all men are more or less susceptible—such as incontinence, gam- 
bling, drinking. &c., an excellent lesson of morality may be found, 
and an abundance of useful precepts to direct the inexperience of 
youth. The famous Tissot composed a work on the health of lite- 
rarymen: Dr. Brouc has chosen to discuss the mode of preser= 
ving the health of dramatic amateurs : so important a subject could 
not have been placed in better hands. The ingenious elucidations 
—the unaffected display of deep thought—and the elegance of style, 
which we recognise in the work, render it necessary, and almost in- 
dispensable to those for whom it was especially written. But its 
principal merit is that, however scientific and profound be the na- 
ture of the work, the most unlearned reader may peruse it, and 
while he peruses, understand and receive edification from it. These 
volumes are also well adapted for those young English gentlemen 
who are studying the French language, and who are desirous of pro- 
curing books well written and elegant in style. Singular as the 
subject of Dr. Brouc’s work may appear, it is composed of the 
strictest truths. His explanation of the peculiar effects of the 
various seasons and their changes upon the human frame, is fraught 
with the deepest interest to all. Indeed, the study of the seasons 
and their effects, has often appeared to us to be amost important one. 
All seasons are not subject to the same inconveniences ; all climates 
do not produce the same consequences: the most propitious tem- 
peratures—that is, those which we are accustomed to consider the 
most favourable in certain respects, are far from genial in others. 
Which month is a happier month than the month of May? In 
what season of the year is existence more pleasurable—more fraught 
with felicity—more to be enjoyed? At that period the imagination 
is in all its vigour: thought is free—and the physical energies are 
largely developed. We experience in that delicious season a re- 
newal of strength—an increase of vivacity—a growth of vigour— 
and a sentiment of bliss, in unison with all the various living things 
that hail the flourishing opening of nature’s charms. Do we not 
continually hear or read of the happy climate of Italy, and the se- 
rene air of Mexico, where the earth is profuse and prodigal, and 
where mankind is easily satisfied? Even the cold itself—cold which 
we cannot seek or avoid at will,—has not cold weather, we ask, oc- 
casionally pleasures which suit us for a period more than the bland- 
ishments of a less rigorous season? ‘The sportsman would not 
exchange the cold frosty morning for the warm temperature of May. 
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The cold and chilly day compels us to have recourse to our studies 
—drives us to a comfortable fire-side—makes us fond of society— 
and teaches us the delights of an evening passed with intellectual 
friends, or in the bosom of a charming family. Is it not by that 
comfortable fireside that mothers attend to their children? Was it 
not there that Newton wrote his immortal works, and that Moliere 
consulted his domestic relative to the merit and humour of his 
plays? Is it not there that families assemble and dissipate hours 
in social discourse? Is not the cheerful blaze congenial to the 
aspiring thoughts of the dramatist, and the soaring dreams of the 
poet? That cheerful blaze causes us to forget the falling snow, 
the boisterous storm, and the beating sleet. Nor less does it chase 
away the reminiscences of misfortune and the advances of sorrow. 
Those pleasures—those delights—those domestic joys are matters 
of deep and essential interest to the preservation of health ; and the 
health of man is more or less dependent upon them. We might 
also take this opportunity of making several observations upon the 
advantages of literary acquirements and studious habits, as _con- 
nected with salubrity ; but—although we be fully justisfied in di- 
gressing to any subject connected with modern publications, in 
consequence of the very nature of this review—we shall now take 
leave of Dr. Brouc’s work, and return to the Petite Bibliographie, 
Biographico-Romanciere. 

Passing over the catalogue of book which the compiler of this 
Bibliographie recommends to the French reader, we shall direct our 
attention to the biographical portion of his work, from which we 
hope to be enabled to collect a little information that will neither 
prove deficient in originality or interest to those who may peruse 
this paper. Let us begin with the beautiful Madame de Montho- 
lon, the authoress of many popular works, and the translator of 
Rosaure from the German. This lady united in her person great 
talents, vast accomplishments, remarkable amiability, and consider- 
able beauty. She devoted all her leisure hours to the pursuits 
of literature, or presided in her own drawing-room, over a_ select 
number of-literary friends. Jtosaure, which was the first work is- 
sued to the world with the name of this lady upon the title-page, 
was exceedingly well spoken of in all the journals, both as an origi- 
nal work, and as a translation. Indeed the merits of Madame de 
Montholon as a translator soon became so apparent, that several 
publishers applied to her to furnish them with fresh specimens of 
German romance in the French language. She accordingly published 
the Aveux de Clara and the Chevalier Huldmann—two novels in 
the Anne Radcliffe or Maturin school, which immediately became 
popular. These were followed by Les Deux Amis, translated from 
the original of Auguste Lafontaine, from whose pen Rosaure also 
emanated in the original German. 
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Having thus done justice to the lady who first revealed the great 
genius of Lafontaine to france—as Madame de Staél did that of 
Goethe—let us for one moment turn our attention to that page of 
the Bibliographie which contains the great name of that celebrated 
German writer. Throughout all Germany there has never been a 
more fertile novelist than Auguste Lafontaine, nor one whose 
works have possessed a more moral tendency, and who depicts the 
human character with more vivacity and truth. 


** Our own French writers of distinction,” says the annonymous compi- 
ler of the Bibliographie, ‘‘ invariably hastened to procure the works of La- 
fontaine the moment theyemanated from the press; and publishers were 
eager to supply us with translations from the pen of the Countess de Mon- 
tholon, Madame de Cerenville,and Madame Montolein. Madame Ceren- 
ville has demonstrated as much taste in the selection of the novels which 
she has translated, as in the elegance and fidelity with which she has ren- 
dered them into the French tongue. This lady also translated the ‘ Grot- 
troe of Westbury, or Matilda of Valcourt,’ from the English. The best of 
those which she rendered into her native language from the German of 
Lafontaine, is the Baron de Fleming. The Baroness Isabella de Montolien, 
translator of the ‘ Aristomenes,’ of Auguste Lafontaine, united all the 
charms of imagination to the riches of sentiment. If she does not excel in 
reference to the powers of invention, she pleases by the facility with which 
she embellishes the creations of others. She first composed Caroline—an 
entirely original work, in a romantic style, and obtained the utmost success. 
The French, German, and English languages were equally familiar to her. 
All her novels are perused with the greateat delight; and the morality 
which they teach is unexceptionable. ‘The principal work of Auguste La- 
fontaine, for a French version of which we are indebted to her, is Falken- 
‘berg. She also translated ‘ Saint Clare of the Isles’ from the English of 
Mrs. Helme.” 


Another successful translator of the principal works of Auguste 
Lafontaine was Madame Elise Voiard, who commenced a distin- 
guished literary career with a poem, entitled La Vierge d’ Ardu- 
enne, and which gave her readers an exalted idea of her talents and 
erudition. She translated from the German of Lafontaine the 
*‘ Confessions of the Tomb,” “ Agnes and Bertha,” ‘The Coun- 
tess of Kilburg,” &c. &c. Speaking of translators, we must not 
omit to mention the celebrated De Fauconpret—one of the most 
successful and laborious of that useful class of writers. Having 
for many years resided in London, he is fully competent to trans- 
late the most difficult English works; and his French versions of 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott are consequently the most in vogue 
in France. He appears to seize the meaning of an author with 
considerable facility and talent, and the manner in which he ren- 
ders the patois or dialect in Scott’s novels is truly deserving of 
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the greatest credit. He has also translated some of Bulwer’s works, 
and has given the French reader an admirable idea of the slang 
phrases of Paul Clifford’s companions, in the novel which bears 
the name of that hero of the highway. We happen to enjoy the 
friendship of M. De Fauconpret’s son, who is one of the senior 
professors in the College Rollin at Paris; and from him we learnt 
that his father translates English works with a most astonishing ra- 
pidity. The numerons engagements which M. de Fauconpret 
(senior) must have fulfilled with the rich publishers of Paris, have 
doubtless been of a highly lucrative nature to that gentleman. 
The best editions of his translations have been published by Furne 
and Gosselin. 


The following brief sketch of a popular French author, may not 
prove uninteresting to the reader :— 


** Eustache de Noble was the scion of a rich and eminent family, which 
he however did not hesitate to disgrace in the most flagrant manner. How 
a gentleman, well-born—holding the rank of attorney-general to the par- 
liament at Metz—and highly connected, could have degraded himself to 
such an extent as to forge legal documents, we cannot imagine. But such 
was the consequence of his misconduct! Dragged to the prisons of the 
Chatelet in Paris, and condemned to a heavy fine and banishment, Le Noble 
appealed against his sentence. He wasthen transferred to the Conciergerie 
and there became acquainted with a female of the name of Gabrielle Per- 
reau, who was incarcerated for licentious conduct. This woman, who was 
known as the ‘ Beautiful Grocer,’ induced him to make his escape with 
her—a feat which he accomplished with a little trouble. This worthy 
couple then proceeded to an obscure part of the city, where they resided 
together under a fictitious name. Le Noble was however re-captured, tried 
once more, and banished. He subsequently obtained permission to return 
to France, on condition that he should not exercise any judicial or official 
functions in the country. He continued his disorderly style of life, died 
in rags, and was buried through public charity. During the perusal of 
his numerous works, it is impossible not to be struck with the vividness of 
the imagination, and the extent of the talents, possessed by this votary of 
crime and dissipation. He was profoundly acquainted with every branch of 
les belles lettres ;—history, politics, ethics, theology, the art of translation 
into prose or verse, romance, comedy, tragedy, poetry,—in a word, all kinds 
of literary studies furnished food for his prolific pen. Novels were the 
least portion of his writings. His publisher obtained a profit of not less 
than twelve thousand pounds through his various publications ; and he him- 
self nevertheless died in the most abject misery.”’ 


Felix Nogaret (let us turn to another name; and endeavour to 
forget the crimes and miseries of the guilty Le Noble) was sur- 
named the French Aristenetus. He is well known to the French 
public by his celebrated Terre est un animal, and by other essays 
upon subjects of natural history. He was intimately acquainted 
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with the works of the ancient Roman authors, and with the effu- 
sions of the happy Anacreon and the gallant Aristenetus :— 


** Le veritable Aristonete 
Esquisse de maigres tableaux ; 
Vos heureux et libres pinceaux 
Achevent son ceuvre imparfaite.” 


Such are the verses addressed to him by the Chevalier de Parny. 
Poetry is indebted to Nogaret for the Ouverture du Sac, the Jolis 
Contes en Vers, &c. &c. 

From Nogaret, we will turn to Nongaret. Peire Jean Baptiste 
Nongaret was an amiable little old man, (when the compiler of the 
Bibliographie under notice first became acquainted with him,) 
with powdered hair, a laughing countenance, but with a spiteful 
smile upon his lip. He is the author of several well-known plays, 
pastorals, histories, tales, novels, and poems. His writings bear 
ample testimony to the extent of his intellect and his profound 
acquaintance with all branches of literature. He would have how- 
ever succeeded much better in the literary world, had he not flown 
so rapidly from one subject to another, like a bee hovering from 
flower to flower. By this versatility he failed to perfect himself in 
any one particular branch of literature. He wrote a romance, and 
then he made a species of travestie of Ovid’s ‘* Metamorphoses.” 
He composed songs, and then made books of a variety of historical 
extracts, facts, and speculations. His principal works of compila- 
lation consisted of ‘‘ Beauties,”—in other words, of the choicest 
selections from the most eminent writers. Thus he favoured the 
world with “ Beauties” of the Christian Religion—of the Empire— 
of the German History —of the Polish History—of the Russian 
History—of the Spanish History—of the Ottoman History—of the 
English History—and of the History of Sardinia and Geneva. 
His principal works were Adelaide, L’ Amante conpable sans le 
survir, the Enfans Abandonnés, &c. &c. 

We shall mention the name of Petis de la Croix here, because 
he is an authority frequently quoted in De Hammer's celebrated 
« History of the Ottoman Empire.” He was secretary and inter- 
preter to Louis XIV, professor of the Arabic language at the Col- 
lege de France, and a writer upon oriental subjects, whose testi- 
mony has afforded much valuable information to the great German 
historian above quoted. Several voyages, which he undertook into 
the Levant, enabled him to make himself master of the Turkish 
language, and to study, in addition, the Persian, the Ethiopian, the 
Tartar, and the Armenian tongues. So much for his learning ; let 
us now Say a word relative to his honesty. The Algerines demanded 
terms of peace of Louis XIV.; and the conditions of the treaty 
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forced them to pay a sum of two hundred thousand crowns into the 
French treasury. There was at that period an essential difference 
between the money of France and Tripoli. The Algerines 
offered the interpreter (Petis de la Croix) a considerable sum if he 
would insert the words, ‘‘ in money of the currency of Tripoli,” in 
the draught of the compact. This he could have done without 
compromising himself; but, disdaining such conduct, he insisted 
upon the money being paid according to the currency of France. 
Amongst several works which Petis de la Croix translated from the 
Turkish and Arabic tongues, we are indebted to him for the * His- 
tory of Timour,” (better known to the English hy the name of 
Tamerlane) Emperor of the Tartars and Moguls. He also trans- 
lated the ‘‘ Thousand and One Days”—the insertion of which work 
in the catalogue of our compiler, accounts for the introduction of the 
name of Petis de Ja Croix amongst the list of Biographical Notices. 

The name of Pigault Maubilliarcq, which is also included in the 
Petite Bibliographie under notice, is well known to every resident, 
and almost to every visitor, at Calais, where this brother of the 
celebrated Pigault Le Brun, carried on in former times the business 
of a merchant, and where he still continues to reside. As we pen 
these words, we think we still see the decrepid old gentleman walk- 
ing upon the pier or the ramparts of that town. Piron has declared 
that /’on pouveit etre le frere d’un homme d’esprit, et n’etre cepend- 
ant qu'un sot: but, with reference to Pigault Maubilliarcq, this 
adage will not be found applicable. 

““ Comme il faut de tout dans une famille,”’ said Pigault Maubilli- 
arcq to his brother Pigault Le Brun, “ puisque depuis longtemps 
tu es Jean qui rit, moi je serail Jean qui pleure.”’ 

And he fept his word. In his novels will be found the lachry- 
mose scenes, which remind the reader of the sentimentality of 
Arnaud, and the terrible pictures which recal to memory the ro- 
mances of Mrs. Radcliffe. His two principal works are Za Famille 
Wieland, which is a very free translation of an American manu- 
script, and Jsaure d’ Aubignie, imitated from the English. 

Pigault Le Brun is well known to almost every English reader, at 
least by name; and we believe that his works may also be made 
equally familiar to him, as many of them have been translated into 
our own tongue. The author of the Petite Bibliographie thus intro- 
duces this great writer to the reader :— 


*‘ Gay children of laughter, put yourselves into mourning! The father 
of the Gargon sans souci will not give you any more novels! He is about 
to abandon fiction, and adopt truth as the foundation of his works,—at least, 
such is his threat at present! But what is the oath—what is the vow of an 
author? What says La Fontaine ? 
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‘ J’avais juré, meme en assez beau vers, 
De renoncer a toute conte frivole !’ 
Much loved novelist! abandon the trumpet of history—resume your cap 
and bells—but allow us to assure you that your gaiety is frequently in- 
decent, that you pervert good morals, and that you corrupt the minds of 


youth.” 


To give an idea of the popularity of the works, of Pigault Le Brun, 
we need only inform the reader, that they have gone through five dif- 
ferent editions ; the first four of these were published first in 8yo.— 
secondly, in 18mo.—thirdly, in 12mo.—and fourthly in 12mo. again. 
Pigault Le Brun was the founder of the school of Paul de Kock and 
Auguste Ricard. He took his heroes from the middling classes of 
society—his scenes were laid in the faubourgs of Paris, or in the 
Marais—and by representing the characteristics and manners of 
the worthy Parisians, he immediately ingratiated himself into the 
good favour of those who chiefly support the circulating library and 
the publisher of novels. Mon Oncle Thomas and Le Gargon Sans 
Souc?’ are the most popular of Pigault Le Brun’s bern rn : the 
scenes in Spain, which we read in the latter, remind us of Le Sage; 
and the miraculous deeds of the former seem to form an admirable 
burlesque upon the adventures of Amadis of Gaul, Palmarin of 
Greece, and other works of the chivalry of the middle ages. 

A remarkable authoress is Madame de Hamanville, the ancient 
governess of the princess Monzikoff. She devoted her time princi- 
pally to the composition of works peculiarly adapted for young 
people, such as Hugenie, Le Chateau de Juvisy &c. &c. But the 
greatest work ofthis lady is the Masque de Fer—a romance founded 
upon the popular tradition of the Man with the Iron Mask. 

Weshall now conclude this article, with our general approval of 
the plan of the Bibliographic, and with a regret that a little more 
caution was not used in its compilation. 





Art. VII.—The Eye. By J. Cu. A. Franz,M.D. London: Churchill. 
1839. 


Tue author, who is Doctor of Medicine and Surgery of the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, &c., has, in this Treatise on the Art of Preserv- 
ing the Eye in a healthy condition, and of improving the Sight,— 
to which is prefixed a view of the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
organ, with observations on its expression as indicative of the cha- 
racter and emotions of the mind, displayed a great deal of profes- 
sional knowledge, as well as no small share of ingenious theory, 
that has the appearance, however, of being founded upon certain 
principles which reason and common sense can understand ; 
although these principles may defy demonstration by any array of 
ascertained facts, and appear indeed arbitrary and fanciful. We 
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are alluding to that curious part of the treatise in which it is main- 
tained and attempted to be shown that from the expression of the 
eye, in other words, from the look, the character and the disposi- 
tion of any one may be deciphered by him who understands and 
applies the author’s laws and modes of observation. 

Every person, we believe, unconsciously and without being aware 
of any prescribed rules, judges more or less of character, and esti- 
mates the state of feeling, of emotion, and of passion, in others, 
according to the expression of the eye. It is equally true that 
for the most part when two persons are attending to or addressing 
each other, the eye or the look of each, is what the other fixes his 
eye or look, in return, upon; thus showing that this delicate but 
expressive organ is held to be the best and most immediate index 
of the soul. And when this sort of scrutiny or observation is not 
pursued, we are apt to suppose the cause of the averted or down- 
cast manner, to be guilt, modesty, or bashfulness. It is also the 
fact that the most sagacious of the lower creation, watch the 
expression of the face, that is of the eye chiefly. How acute is the 
dog in the reading of his master’s visage !—and_ how he looks ask- 
ance when he knows himself to be in fault! These are facts; but 
the question is, can they be traced to intelligible principles? If 
physiognomy, as a science, universally applicable, has failed,—if 

avater himself often but guessed,—and if even the phrenological 
measurers of heads and gaugers of bumps fall into many laughable 
mistakes, we suspect that the laws concerning the look, laid down 
by D. Franz, were they even at the fingers’ end of any one, would 
still leave the characters and the mental emotions of men, matters 
alone to be determined by practical conduct and overt acts. And 
well for society constituted as its interests are that it is so,—well 
that in this state of probation, and of being tried as in a furnace of 
anxieties and pains, which either exalt and purify the soul, or 
denude it of its false and unsubstantial qualities, leaving it low 
naked and worthless, that there is no short-hand method of reading 
men’s hearts, but only such as necessarily subject the student and 
the observer to the exercise of a wholesome vigilance, and a self- 
improving habit. We must, however, afford our readers some idea 
of the fundamental principles of Dr. Franz, and place before them 
a few of his illustrations; but without any attempt to point out 
how far the whole may be fanciful, or how far demonstrable. It 
is quite clear, that there are such characters and dispositions as the 
author mentions: but has he discovered a true and speedy method 
of discerning them ? 

The Doctor’s ground-work theory consists in the distinctions 
that exist between what he calls, the sensual, the intelligent, and 
the contemplative look ; or between the before, the middle, and the 
behind look. But these terms require explanation, as well as the 
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kind of differences between them, which we must attempt, in the 
briefest manner, to supply. , 

When an unmeaning look is directed to another person or object, 
there is a perfect parallelism of the lines of vision, as in the case of 
infants or idiots. By parallelism, is to be understood, the want of 
convergence of the vision of the beholder’s two eyes, at any dis- 
tance. An illustration would be found of this parallelism, if one 
would figure himself looking at his own image in a mirror, and that 
the lines of vision sped directly and straightly from the apple of 
each of the beholder’s eyes to the apple of the corresponding eye of 
the image. Now this look is, according to the Doctor, entirely 
destitute of mental expression,—it is perfectly vacant when it 
occurs in reality, containing and conveying no meaning, no index 
by which a judgment may be formed of. the person so engaged, 
except that his mind is void. 

In every other case,however, there is a convergence, at a shorter 
er longer distance in relation to the object or person looked at; 
and it is according to this distance that character and mental ex- 
pression are to be read; the look being before the object, and com- 
ing short of it, or resting upon it, or going beyond it. He says:— 


“The sensual look has its point of convergence always before the object ; 
and if this point lie very near tothe eyes, the look is fixed, or rigid, and in 
many cases the eyes may even seem to squint. The contemplative look has 
its point of convergence at different distances behind the objects. When 
this point lies at a fixed and determinate spot behind the object, the eyes 
appear to look through the object, as it were; and the look thus becomes 
what is termed open, and reflective. This kind of look seeks to compre- 
hend the object in its entire appearance, and not merely some particular 
part of it; hence arises what may be termed contemplative seeing, (con- 
templari,) whereby abstract contemplation is manifested. In the intelligent 
look, the point of convergence coincides exactly with the object. When 
it rests upon the object, the look becomes keen, investigating. This kind of 
look regards the different parts of the object, and not so much its ensemble : 
hence arises what may be termed intelligent or attentive seeing, (cernere :) 
and as from the exact coincidence of this point with the object arises the 
most distinct vision, (the sight not being so good when there is not such co- 
incidence, ) this seeing at the same time corresponds with what we should 
term sharp-sightedness (acies oculorum.)” 


Now take his illustrations of the three sorts of looks. The before 
and short one :— 


“‘ The habitual or every-day look named the sensual, having a point of 
convergence which, though falling always short of the object, may be at 
various distances from it, does not regard all the different objects which 
present themselves in the field of view as an entire whole, but expresses 
rather an effort to single out some particular object, or even some portion 
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only of an object with which it may occupy itself more exclusively. In 
this case there is in the mind some determined bias, some natural capacity, 
which, if correctly appreciated and followed, allows the individual to suc- 
ceed in one particular line of life for which he is best fitted, but seldom in 
any other. He feels himself attracted by common and familiar objects, 
which he employs in the ordinary manner for their ordinary purposes, 
neither impairing nor improving them. In him the activity of the eyes and 
of the hands are always united upon the same object ; and the point of con- 
vergence of the visual axes therefore does not extend beyond the reach of 
his hands, The mind of such a person is satisfied with the things which it 
ordinarily finds within a narrow circle of vision; it has no other want: the 
look, therefore, never rests upon objects at a great distance. His ideas do 
not rise beyond sensible objects, and his mind is not even inclined to reflect 
upon impressions and ideas derived through the senses. The individaal is 
perfectly satisfied with the enjoyments of sense ; is more indifferent to- 
wards the moral feelings ; is contented to hear lessons of morality without 
taking further notice of them. Such men are not exactly to be feared, 


but it is necessary to be on our guard in our intercourse and dealings with 
them.” 


The behind and long one :— 


‘The habitual look termed the contemplative, having a distant point of 
convergence, which, though always behind the object, may lie at various 
distances from it, attends principally to the ensemble and less to individual 
parts, although it by no means overlooks the latter, or leaves them unob- 
served. There is here a natural inclination, not strictly speaking to extra- 
ordinary things, but rather to those which are not immediately obvious at 
the first glance, not quite common and familiar, and the true nature of 
which is only to be learned by meditation and reflection. Persons of this 
class do not make use of the things that come next to hand in a blind and 
empirical manner : and when they are occupied with ordinary things, they 
perceive more in these objects than actually appears in them, or they see 
rather their own ideas reflected in the objects than the objects as they sim- 
ply appear. They are comparatively indifferent to the enjoyments of sense, 
although they do not despise them; they live rather in the more refined 
enjoyments of the mind, are inclined to meditation and contemplation, to 
philosophical pursuits, and delight in framing theories. In a moral point of 
view, they perceive and honour that which is just and true in word and 
deed: sometimes, however, this perception or knowledge is overpowered 
by an intensity of feeling, which borders on the domain of passion; but rea- 
son and the sense of right most frequently regain the ascendency. Men of 
such character, though certainly never guilty of fraud or deceit, require to 
be treated with the greatest delicacy, attention and respect; otherwise they 
are not to be relied upon with implicit confidence.” 


We believe, that merely speaking in a physical sense, and with- 
out any reference to superinduced and cherished mental habits, 
there are persons that may be called long-sighted, as well as many 
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others that are short-sighted. We ourselves have been on intimate 
terms with a gentleman of literary eminence, who was wont to declare 
that it cost him more effort to discern accurately an object that was 
near to him, such for instance, as the identity of a familiar friend 
whom he might meet in the street, than things that were so far 
away as would require of ordinarily sighted people an equal effort 
of recognition. But as this organic power has nothing to do with 
Dr. Franz’s theory or meaning, we shall only remark in regard to 
the contemplative, who take long looks and whose points of converg- 
ence are behind the object viewed, that we should expect of them 
the habit of exercising introverted looks also, that is, looking within 
and through themselves. ‘The term reflection, which is applied by 
the Doctor to the class of persons in question, implies as much. 

But there is a middle and an accurate look, coincident exactly 
with the object looked at :— 


‘The habitual look to which the term intelligent has been applied, where 
the point of convergence coincides with the object, indicates a prevailing 
effort to single out and fix upon a particular object, or some part of it, yet 
to view it at the same time in the aggregate. Here also there is a natural 
bias in the mind to apply itself practically to ordinary things; but there is 
more freedom in the exercise of its powers, and the mind reflects upon the 
ideas acquired through sensation. The objects are used, it is true, with a 
regard to their ordinary purposes; yet they are also compared with other 
things, and employed in connexion with them, and in various and experi- 
mental ways, from whence improvements and inventions frequently arise. 
Such men unite acuteness of the senses with the power of acute observa- 
tion; they are ready in devising expedients, and skilful in investigating the 
true causes of things; and, according to the adage, know how to “hit the 
nail on the head.” Their mind is not insensible to enjoyments of sense, 
yet does not feel itself satisfied with them; it seeks its gratification much 
rather in methodical activity and in the exact sciences, in mathematics, me- 
chanics, and in experimental inquiry. With regard to ethics, the individual 
inclines to rationalism; he believes only what the understanding com- 
prehends; he loves that which is true and just both in word and deed. 
Such men are cautious and suspicious in everything, but when once their 
minds are convinced they are decided in their actions, and are therefore to 
be relied on; in them our confidence will not be misplaced.” 


Our readers are not by any means to conceive that the Doctor 
does not endeavour to fortify these general principles by various 
other illustrations; or that he does not modify them by explaining 
a lumber of intervening and specially acquired causes that must 
ever be taken into consideration, whenever any one speculates upon 
the composition of human nature, the events of life, or the forma- 
tion of character,—many of them anomalous,—that result from a 
multitude of united, or it may be, conflicting influences. His sub- 
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ordinate rules and details are indeed often striking and worthy of 
investigation. For example, his observations upon the index which 
an habitual look affords are important, and if attended to, will enable 
a person to make progress in the study of mankind and of the uses 
of the vicissitudes of if . Our readers will also acknowledge that 
in the hands of such an ingenious and searching writer as our 
author, a good deal must be made of the steady and unsteady 
looks, separately and relatively constituted themes in the Doctor's 
theory. How the eyes indicate distinct passions, and the charac- 
teristic expression of the female look as distinguished from that of 
the male, are also curious topics. 

There is philosophy in Dr. Franz’s volume, and a good deal of 
interesting reading, even where there may be no true theory. We 
must also remark that he writes English much better than many 
English authors. 





Art. IX.—A New Home—Who'll Follow? or Glimpses of Western Life. 
By Mrs. Mary Cravers, an Actual Settler. London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 


Mrs. Cuavers declares that the ground-work of these Glimpses is 
consistent with the general truth, and that what willappear in them 
most extraordinary is really the most correct. We feel indeed con- 
vinced of this, on account of the genuineness of the narrative’s com- 
plexion; for there is in the particularity of the details, the veri- 
similitude of the characters described or introduced, and the good 
sense and sound practical philosophy of the writer, evidences of a 
faithful abidance by some more steady guide than that of a sportive 
and lively fancy. It would be utterly impossible, indeed, for any 
one who had not very considerable experience of Western Life, 
and who had never been set down among American “ loggeries,” 
nor watched the growth of a new settlement, until it assumed the 
form and character of something like a regular and established com- 
munity, to have imagined one tithe of Mrs. Clavers’ sketches, or to 
have invested them with anything like her graphic and characteristic 
touches. She has had the scenes or similar ones before her which 
she describes; she has had sitters for her portraits. 

No doubt Mrs. C. has dressed her figures frequently in a garb of 
her own manufacture; she has also spent a good deal of time, we 
think, in throwing into a dramatic form, what must have often been 
exceedingly prosaic, dull, disagreeable or offensive in itself; and 
to which none but a person, in some sort an artist, could give a 
setting that would at all be interesting. Still the truthfulness of 
the book as a whole, may not only be preserved in this way, but 
compression is obtained,—one speaking picture being thus made to 
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look over a large space, and to indicate many things that are not, 
and require not to be, specifically described. 

The West of which Mrs. Clavers speaks is Michigan,—-one of the 
most recently-settled States of the Union ; the geographical position 
of which the reader, if he looks into the map, will find in the 
regions of Lake Erie and Huron, and therefore almost bordering 
upon Upper Canada. Detroit is the capital, of which we have 
heard so much during the last two years, in connection with the 
discontents of our North American colonies. But although 
Michigan has only lately attracted the fancy of the White man, yet, 
as in the case of other new locations on the outskirts of the United 
States, it is rapidly rising into consideration; and immense tracts 
of land, which but a few years back were in a perfect state of nature, 
are now dotted with loggeries, villages, and towns,—the pioneers of 
civilization still making farther encroachments upon the wilderness, 
and introducing as well as exhibiting in striking colours, as they 
proceed, the scenes, the manners, and the feelings which the present 
writer has so vividly portrayed, as the characteristics of rude, 
democratic, unrestrained, aud self-willed stragglers. 

Mr. Clavers, it would appear, having been infected with the 
land-speculation mania, and being desirous to found a village in the 
West, there being space enough for thousands of such adventurers, 
left the tameness and elegances of a city life to pursue his fortunes 
in the way mentioned; and one of the useful lessons to be derived 
from his wife’s book, is, that a step of this kind ought never to be 
taken without a full inquiry into the hardships to be encountered 
by such settlers, nor without deliberate reflection upon their capa- 
city for endurance, and the stretch of that philosophy that professes 
to be all things to all men, and in all situations. There is much 
forethought and forecast required, as well as a large stock of 
patience and of common-sense-appreciation of the world of man- 
kind, and of the purposes of life. 

To be sure Mrs. Clavers does not attempt to teach others what 
are the most eligible localities in the West for strangers, nor how to 
go about the business of land-sharking, nor many other subjects of 
main importance to early settlers; and which would have better 
become her husband to discuss. But whoever desires to have a 
picture of household life, of village society, and of the style of 
manners that present themselves in the general aspect of the ‘‘ New 
Home,” may go much farther, and be at far greater expense, yet 
fare worse, than in these pages,—the generalized truth and reality 
being duly seasoned with the sort of romance that may naturally 
ri supposed to colour the atmosphere of the opening prairie and 

orest. 

The journey to the scene of Mr. Clavers’ settlement is full of 
interest and useful hints, impressing the mind with something like 
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an adequate sense of what it must be to travel in waggon-fashion 
through a new country, where the natural produce of the soil, in 
the shape. of underwood and timber, is rank, variegated by extensive 
marshes, and ever-recurring “ mud-holes.” But this is not all; 
for even in a country of unbounded fertility, a wealthy traveller 
may be put to much inconvenience in regard to the necessaries of 
life,—these being at best often not only dear but bad and scarce. 
After leaving Detroit, and everything in the shape of constructed 
roads, Mrs. Clavers says, ‘ Our stopping-places were of the ordinary 
new country class—the very coarsest accommodations by night and 
by day, and all at the dearest rate. When every body is buying 
land and scarce any body cultivating it, one must not expect to find 
living either good or cheap; but I confess I was surprised at the 
dearth of comforts which we observed everywhere. Neither milk, 
eggs, nor vegetables were to be had; and those who could not live 
on hard salt ham, stewed dried apples, and bread raised with ‘ salt 
risin’,” would necessarily run some risk of starvation.” 

The fact is, failures of banks, large immigration, and even the 
hardships produced by the intolerant and intolerable spirit of 
equality, sometimes occasion the most extraordinary inconveniences 
and deficiencies. Nothing comes out more strongly in the pages 
before us than the ignorance, the vulgarity, the pride, the despotism 
of unlimited, uneontrouled democracy. |e are poor enough, in 
consequence of idleness, spendthrift habits, and false notions, even 
in Michigan. These false notions take the shape on the part of 
those who are in need, and who yet might earn large wages, of think- 
ing themselves to be upon a level with the best and most wealthy in 
the community, and of deeming it a degradation to be a servant to 
any one. Qn this account helps are with difficulty procured, and 
with the utmost uncertainty when got, retained. Mrs. Clavers’ 
pictures on this subject are highly amusing, that is to say, to the 
reader, but anything more provoking, one can hardly imagine to be 

ossible to the settler. Let our female readers fancy to themselves 


ow they would act as housewives in the circumstances now to be 
detailed: — 


“Some of my dear theorizing friends in the civilized world had dis- 
suaded me most earnestly from bringing a maid with me. 
** * She would always be discontented and anxious to return; and you'll 


find plenty of good farmers’ daughters ready to live with you for the 
sake of earning a little money.’ 


‘* Good souls! how little did they know of Michigan. I have since that 
day seen the interior of many a wretched dwelling, with almost literally 
nothing in it but a bed, a chest, and a table; children ragged to the last de- 
gree, and potatoes the only fare; but never yet saw I one where the 
daughter was willing to own herself obliged to live out at service. She 
would ‘ hire out’ long enough to buy some article of dress perhaps, or 
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® because our folks have been sick, and want a little money to pay the doc- 
tor,’ or for some such special reason ; but never asa regular calling, or with 
an acknowledgment of inferior station. 

“ This state of things appalled me at first; but. I have learned a better 
philosophy since. I find no difficulty now in getting such aid as I require, 
and but little in retaining it as long as I wish, though there is always a 
desire of making an occasional display of independence. Since living with 
one for wages is considered by common consent a favour, I take it as a 
favour ; and this point once conceded, all goes well. Perhaps I have been 
peculiarly fortunate ; but certainly, with one or two exceptions, I have little 
or nothing to complain of on this essential point of domestic comfort. 

‘To be sure, I had one damsel who crammed herself almost to suffo- 
cation with sweetmeats and other things which she esteemed very nice ; 
and ate up her own pies and cake, to the exclusion of those for whom they 
were intended ; she would put her head in at a door, with—‘ Miss [the 
Michigan word for Mrs.] Clavers, did you holler? I thought I heered a 
yell.’ 

‘ And another, who was highly offended because room was not made for her 
at table with guests from the city, and that her company was not requested 
for tea-visits. And this latter high-born damsel sent in from the kitchen a 
circumstantial account in writing, of the instances wherein she considered 
herself aggrieved; well written it was too, and expressed with much nai- 
veté, and abundant respect. I answered it in the way which ‘ turneth 
away wrath.’ Yet it was not long before this fiery spirit was aroused 
again, and I was forced to part with my country belle. . a . 

‘“* When Angeline left me, which she did after a few days, I was obliged 
to employ Mrs. Jennings to ‘chore round,’ to borrow her own expression ; 
and as Mr. Clavers was absent much of the time, I had the full enjoyment 
of her delectable society, with that of her husband and two children, who 
often came to meals very sociably, and made themselves at home with small 
urgency on my part. The good lady’s habits required strong green tea at 
least three times a day; and between these three times she drank the re- 
mains of the tea from the spout of the teapot, saying, ‘ it tasted better so.’ 
‘If she hadn’t it,’ she said, ‘ she had the sterics so that she wasn’t able to 
do achore.’ And her habits were equally imperious in the matter of dip- 
ping with her own spoon or knife into every dish on the table. She would 
have made out nobly on kibaubs, for even that unwieldy morsel a boiled 
ham she grasped by the hock and cut off in mouthfuls with her knife, de- 
clining all aid from the carver, and saying coolly that she made out very 
well. It was in vain one offered her anything, she replied invariably with a 
dignified nod, ‘ I’ll help myself, I thank ye. I never want no waitin’ on.’ 
And this reply is the universal one on such occasions,"as I have since had 
vexatious occasion to observe. 

‘* Let no one read with an incredulous shake of the head, but rather let 
my sketch of these peculiar habits of my neighbours be considered as a 
mere beginning, a shadow of what might be told. I might 

/ *** Amaze indeed 
The very faculty of eyes and ears ;’ 
but I forbear. 
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*‘ If ‘grandeur hear with a disdainful smile’-—thinking it would be far 
better to starve than to eat under such circumstances, I can only say such was 
not my hungry view of the case; and that I often found rather amusing 
exercise for my ingenuity in contriving excuses and plans to get the old lady 
to enjoy her meals alone. To have offered her outright a separate table, 
though the board should groan with all the delicacies of the city, would 
have been to secure myself the unenviable privilege of doing my own 
‘chores,’ at least till I could procure a ‘help’ from some distance beyond 
the reach of my friend Mrs. Jennings’ tongue.” i 


Not only is living with one for wages regarded as a favour, but 
there seems to prevail widely in these New Homes the notion, that 
what is yours is mine, and that whoever exhibits anything better 


than another, or what that other has not, is bound to share it with 
all. Thus,— 


**¢ Mother wants your sifter ; and she says she guesses you can let her 
have some sugar and tea, ’cause you've got plenty.’ 

“This excellent reason, ‘ ’cause you've got plenty,’ is conclusive as to 
sharing with your neighbours. Whoever comes into Michigan with nothing, 
will be sure to better his condition; but wo to him that brings with him 
anything like an appearance of abundance, whether of money or mere 
household conveniences. To have them, and not be willing to share them 
in some sort with the whole community, is an unpardonable crime. You 
must lend your best horse to qui que ce soit, to go ten miles over hill and 
marsh, in the darkest night, for a doctor ; or your team to travel twenty 
after a ‘ gal;’ your wheelbarrows, your shovels, your utensils of all sorts, 
belong not to yourself, but to the public, who do not think it necessary even 
to ask a loan, but take it for granted. The two saddles and bridles of 
Montacute spend most of their time travelling from house to house a-man- 
back; and I have actually known a stray martingale to be traced to four 
dwellings two miles apart, having been lent from one to another, without a 


word to the original proprietor, who sat waiting, not very patiently, to com- 
mence a journey.” 


Montacute, according to the representation of Mrs. Clavers, is 
the name of the village which her husband founded, forming the 
centre of his Western speculation,-—a fictitious name, no doubt; 
for if there be reality in other parts of these Glimpses, it would not 
be altogether prudent in Mrs. Clavers (also fictitious, we presume,) 
to be so candid and communicative as she is, if she means to con- 
tinue a resident where Lynch-law is practised. Take her own story, 
however, of her choice in the business of village-christening. She 
says, “I tried for an original designation, as most characteristic and 
unworn. I recollected a young lady speaking with enthusiastic 
admiration of our Indian names, and quoting Ypsilanti as a speci- 
men. ButI was not fortunate in my choice; for to each of the few 
which I could recollect, Mr. Mazard (the land-jobber and specu- 
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latist) found some insuperable objection. One was too long, 
another signified Slippery Eel, another Big Bubble; and_ these 
would be so inappropriate! I began to be very tired. I tried 
romantic names ; but these, again, did not suit any of us. At 
length I decided by lot, writing ten of the most sounding names I 
could muster from my novel-reading stores, on slips of paper, which 
were mingled in a shako; and out came Montacute.” 

But the cream of the joke, in the equality-spirit affairs, of which 
we have had some specimens, lies in the manner of showing it. 


Mrs. C. says,— 


“Tt is so straightforward and honest, none of your hypocritical civility 
and servile gratitude. Your true republican, when he finds that you pos- 
sess anything which would contribute to his convenience, walks in with 
‘ Are you going to use your horses to day ?’ if horses happen to be the thing 
he needs. 

“** Yes, I shall probably want them.’ 

***Qh, well; if you want them I was thinking to get ’em to go up 
north a piece.’ 

‘* Or perhaps the desired article comes within the female department. 

“** Mother wants to get some butter ; that ‘ere butter you bought of Miss 
Barton this mornin’. 

‘“And away goes your golden store, to be repaid perhaps with some 
cheesy, greasy stuff, brought in a dirty pail, with ‘ Here’s your butter.’ 

“A girl came in to borrow a ‘wash dish,’ ‘because we've got com- 
pany.’ Presently she came back: ‘ Mother says you’ve forgot to send a 
towel.’ 

‘**'The pen and ink and a sheet o’ paper and a wafer,’ is no unusual 
request ; and when the pen is returned, you are generally informed that you 
sent ‘an awful bad pen.’ ” 





These disgusting displays of a sweeping and levelling democracy, 
before a community has been sifted, and each by the force of 
opinion and the influence of character made to find his proper 
station,—before the labouring class is obliged to look to the capi- 
talist and to prosperous trade as well as remunerative land cultiva- 
tion as the sources of the general good,—and before even the idle 
and the outrageous are made to feel their dependence,—are most 
offensively exemplified in the treatment of the well-educated, the 
intellectual and accomplished,—numbers of whom owing to the 
pressures existing in large civilised communities, both of the Old 
and the New World, penetrate the wildernesses of the West. The 
family of Mr. Clavers was ill of the ague :— 


‘A physician was sent for, and we expected of course some village 
Galen, who knew just enough to bleed and blister, for all mortal ills. No 
such thing. A man of first-rate education, who had walked European 
hospitals, and who had mother-wit in abundance, to enable him to profit by 
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his advantages! It is surprising how many such people one meets in 
Michigan. Some, indeed, we have been led to suppose, from some traits 
in their American history, might have ‘ left their country for their country’s 
good ;’ others appear to have forsaken the old world, either in consequence 
of some temporary disgust, or through romantic notions of the liberty to be 
enjoyed in this favoured land. I can at this moment call to mind several 
among our ten-mile neighbours, who can boast university honours, either 
European or American, and who are reading men even now. Yet one 
might pass any one of these gentlemen in the road without distinguishing 
between him and the Corydon who curries his horses, so complete is their 
outward transformation.” 


But Doctors constitute only one class of professions that sprinkle 
and relieve the coarseness of Western Life ; and even in the medical 
department there is a remarkable division of labourers ; at least in 
the vicinity of Montacute :— 


‘‘T have sometimes thought that there could scarcely be a trade or pro- 
fession which is not largely represented among the farmers of Michigan, 
judging from the somewhat extensive portion of the state with which we 
have become familiar. I was regetting the necessity of a journey to Detroit 
for the sake of a gold filling; when Jo! a dentist at my elbow, with his case 
of instruments, his gold foil, and his skill, all very much at my service. 

‘* Montacute, half-fledged as it is, affords facilities that one could scarce 
expect. Besides the blacksmith, the cooper, the chair maker, the collar 
maker, and sundry carpenters and masons, and three stores, there is the 
mantua-maker for your dresses, the milliner for your bonnets, not mine, 
the ‘ hen tailor’ for your little boy’s pantaloons.” 


We are also told, that ‘‘there is, within three miles of us, a 
gardener and florist of no mean rank, and one whose aid can be 
obtained at any time for some small consideration of ‘ rascal coun- 
ters ;’ so that a hot-bed, or even a green-house is within our reach.” 
This information may serve us to introduce a notice of a horticul- 


tural character, descriptive of newly broken up garden grounds in 
Michigan :— 


‘* We found that when the spring came we were not half prepared to take 
advantage of it; but armed with the ‘American Gardener,’ and quantities 
of choice seeds received in a box of treasures from home during the previous 
autumn, we set about making something like a garden. It would seem 
that in our generous soil this could not be a difficult task ; but our experi- 
ence has taught us quite differently. Besides the eradication of stumps, 
which is a work of time and labour anywhere, the ‘ grubs’ present a most 
formidable hindrance to all gardening efforts in the ‘oak-openings.’ I dare 
say my reader imagines a ‘ grub’ to be a worm, a destructive wretch that 
spoils peach-trees. In Michigan, it is quite another affair. Grubs are, in 
Western parlance, the gnarled roots of small trees and shrubs, with which 
our soil is interlaced in some places almost to absolute solidity. When 
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these are disturbed by the immense ‘ breaking up’ plough, with its three or 
four yoke of oxen, the surface of the ground wears everywhere the appear- 
ance of chevaus de frise ; and to pile in heaps for burning such of these 
serrid files as have been fairly loosened by the plough, is a work of much 
time and labour. And after this is done in the best way, your potagerie 
will still seem to be full of grubs; and it will take two or three years to get 
rid of these troublesome proofs of the fertility of your soil.” 


Not only is the soil thus fertile in the case of spontaneous pro- 
ductions, but the climate fg from Mrs. Claver’s hints, to be 
propitious, and upon the whole salubrious ; although she has not at- 
tempted to give any agricultural details from which the reader might 
judge for himself on such matters. As to the healthiness of the 
country, and endemics, ague obtains particular mention. It is re- 
presented indeed, to be the only characteristic disease of Michigan ; 
and although not often proving fatal, according to our author’s ac- 
count, it is dreadful enough, especially as few or none of the settlers 
escape it. In fact the older residents consider that it is necessary 
for the seasoning of the new comer. Here is Mrs. Clavers’ expe- 
rience of the malady :— 


** Our agues were tremendous. I used to think I should certainly die in 
my ten or twelve hours’ fever—and Mr. Clavers confidently asserted several 
times that the upper half of his head was taking leave of the lower. But 
the event proved that we were both mistaken ; for our physician verified his 
own assertion, that an ague was as easily managed as a common cold, by 
curing us both in a short time after our illness had assumed the intermittent 
form. There is, however, one important distinction to be observed between 
a cold and the ague; the former does not recur after every trifling exertion, 
as the latter is sure to do. Again and again, after we seemed entirely 
cured, did the insidious enemy renew his attacks. A short ride, a walk, a 
drive of two or three miles, and we were prostrated for a week or two. 
Even a slight alarm, or anything that occasioned an unpleasant surprise, 
would be followed by a chill and fever.” 


In New Homes, land speculation has, in these days, assumed 
gigantic forms, and the joining of field to field, of territory to terri- 
tory, has become a repulsive token of modern Mammon passion. The 
adventurers in Michigan are not behind in the cherished practice 
of this heart-searing direction of principle and taste. Says our 
author :— 


** The possession of a large number of acres is esteeméd a great good, 
though it makes but little difference in the owner’s mode of living. Com- 
forts do not seem to abound in proportion to landed increase, but often, on 
the contrary, are really diminished for the sake of it; and the habit of selling 
out so frequently makes that home-feeling, which is so large an ingredient 
in happiness elsewhere, almost a nonentity in Michigan, The man who 
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holds himself ready to accept the first advantageous offer will not be very 
solicitous to provide those minor accommodations which, though essential 
to domestic comfort, will not add to the moneyed value of his farm, which 
he considers merely an. article of trade, and which he knows his successor 
wili look upon in the same light. I have sometimes thought that our 
neighbours forget that ‘ the days of man’s life are three score years and 
ten,’ since they spend all their lives in getting ready to begin.” 


It is not even that mellowed and in some senses venerable form 
of worldly-mindedness which looks upon the possession of ‘ broad 
lands” as an object worthy of high ambition, in order that a family 
name may be identified with it—a title, perhaps ; and in order that 
the comforts, and elegancies of aristocratic rank may long charac- 
terise the seat ;—it is not this more refined and primogenitive prin- 
ciple that sways the Michigan speculators and land-sharks, but 
the base passion for trade in order to gather heaps of “ filthy lucre,” 
and at the sacrifice of every domestic comfort, of every fireside 
pleasure and virtue. 

We think we have said and shown enough to convince our readers 
that Mrs. Clavers’ book contains a very considerable variety of mat- 
ter, and a pleasant diversity of sketches, and that it lets us behold 
much more closely than any tourist’s journal has yet done, the draw- 
backs in the “‘ New Home”, and a sufficiency of annoyances to make 
any one of an irritable temperament, or whose mind has not been 
well-schooled in the ways of the world to pause, before resolving to 
** Follow.” Certain it is also, that her example and teachings in 
the way of management, will be of service to others who may not by 
deterred by her representations ; and not less certain is it, that man, 
Montacutes are arising in the west, first in the shape of “‘loggeries,”. 
and anon of snug villages, of regular towns, and populous cities, of 
which the world will yet speak in admiration ; but which, had it not 
been our Claverses and their equality help’s, would never have been 
sown with the seeds of icaniatominaa and healthy civilization,—of 
great wealth, prosperity, and power. The following lorig extract 
affords a general picture of the various classes that compose the 
bulk of the Michigan settlers; and if the Michigan, we may add, 
the whole of the New Homes of North America :— 


“‘ Of the mingled mass of our country population, a goodly and handsome 
proportion—goodly as to numbers, and handsome as to cheeks and lips, and 
thews and sinews—consists of young married people just beginning the 
world ; simple in their habits, moderate in their aspirations, and hoarding a 
little of oldfashioned romance, unconsciously enough, in the secret nooks of 
their rustic hearts. These find no fault with their bare loggeries. Witha 
shelter and a handful of furniture they haveenough. If there is the where- 
withal to spread a warm supper for ‘th’ old man’ when he comes in from 
work, the young wife forgets the long, solitary, worldless day, and asks no 
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greater happiness than preparing it by the help of such materials and such 
utensils as would be looked at with utter contempt in a comfortable kitchen ; 
and then the youthful pair sit down and enjoy it together, with a zest that 
the ‘orgies parfaites’ of the epicure can never awaken. What lack the 
that this world can bestow? They have youth, and health, and love and 
hope, occupation and amusement, and when you have added ‘ meat, clothes, 
and fire,’ what more has England’s fair young Queen? These people are 
contented, of course. 

There is another class of settlers neither so numerous nor so happy ; 
people who have left small farms in the Eastward states, and come to 
Michigan with the hope of acquiring property at a more rapid rate. They 
have sold off, perhaps at a considerable pecuniary disadvantage, the home of 
their early married life; sacrificed the convenient furniture which had be- 
come necessary to daily comfort, and only awake when it is too late, to the 
fact that it kills old vines to tear them from their clinging-places. These 
people are much to be pitied, the women especially. 

The ladies first 
’Gin murmur—as becomes the softer sex. 

Woman’s little world is overclouded for lack of the old familiar means and 
appliances. The husband goes to his work with the same axe or hoe which 
fitted his hand in his old woods and fields, he tills the same soil, or perhaps 
a far richer and more hopeful one—he gazes on the same book of nature 
which he has read from his infancy, and sees only a fresher and more glow- 
ing page; and he returns to his home with the sun, strong in heart and full 
of self-gratulation on the favourable change in his lot. But he finds the 
home-bird drooping and disconsolate. She has been looking in vain for the 
reflection of any of the cherished features of her own dear fire-side. She 
has found a thousand deficiences which her rougher mate can scarce be 
taught to feel as evils. What cares he if the time-honoured cupboard is 
meagrely represented by a few oak-boards lying on pegs and called shelves ? 
His tea-equipage shines as it was wont—the biscuits can hardly stay on the 
brightly glistening plates. Will he find fault with the clay-built oven, or 
even the tin ‘reflector ?? His bread never was better baked. What does 
he want with the great old cushioned rocking-chair ? When he is tired, he 
goes to bed, for he is never tired till bed-time. Women are the grumblers 
in Michigan, and they have some apology. Many of them have made 
sacrifices for which they were not at all prepared, and which detract largely 
from their every-day stores of comfort. The conviction of good accruing 
on a large scale does not prevent the wearing sense of minor deprivations. 

‘‘ Another large class of emigrants is composed of people of broken for- 
tunes, or who have been unsuccessful in past undertakings. These like or 
dislike the country on various grounds, as their peculiar condition may 
vary. Those who are fortunate or industrious look at their new home with 
akindly eye. Those who learn by experience that idlers are no better off 
in Michigan than elsewhere, can find no terms too virulent in which to ex- 
press their angry disappointment. The profligate and unprincipled lead 
stormy and uncomfortable lives anywhere; and Michigan, now at least, 
begins to regard such characters among her adopted children with a stern 
and unfriendly eye, so that the few who may have come among us hoping 
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for the unwatched and unbridled license which we read of in regions nearer 


to the setting sun, find themselves marked and shunned as in the older 
world.” 


This condition of the pests alluded to, will ever be the same as 
soon as anything like society is formed and capable of sustaining in 
itself among a people that are tolerably educated and who have 
been bred in the Christian faith; although, according to the infe- 
rences we deduce from some of Mrs. Clavers’ statements and anec- 
dotes, one of the great blemishes in the American character begins 
to develope itself even in the new settlements of Michigan, and 
which may therefore be regarded as a legitimate offspring of Ame- 
rican republicanism, viz., the servility of the few to the opinion of 
the many,—the abnegative of individual will in behalf of right and 


real independence, for fear of incuring the despotic persecution of 
the public. 


aving presented the author's general classification of the settlers 
in her New Home, we conclude with a subdivided section of emi- 
grants, to whom, by the bye, she does not evince any over-weaning 


partiality. But however unwelcome, no doubt there is much truth 
in the representation :— 


** Many English families reside in our vicinity, some of them well cal- 
culated to make their way anywhere: close, penurious, grasping and 
indefatigable ; denying themselves all but the necessaries of life, in order to 
add to their lands, and make the most of their crops ; and somewhat apt in 
bargaining to overreach even the wary pumpkin-eaters, their neighbours; 
others to whom all these things seem so foreign and so unsuitable, that one 
cannot but wonder that the vagaries of fortune should have sent them into 
so uncongenial an atmosphere. The class last mentioned generally live 
retired, and show little inclination to mingle with their rustic neighbours ; 
and of course they become at once objects of suspicion and dislike. The 
principle of ‘let-a-be for let-a-be’ holds not with us. Whoever exhibits 
any desire for privacy is set down as ‘ proud,’ or something worse; no mat- 
ter how inoffensive, or even how benevolent he may be; and of all places 
in the world in which to live on the shady side of public opinion, an Ameri- 
can back- woods settlement is the very worst, as many of these unfortunately 
mistaken emigrants have been made to feel. 

‘‘The better classes of English settlers seem to have left their own 
country with high-wrought notions of the unbounded freedom to be enjoyed 
in this; and it is with feelings of angry surprise that they learn, after a 
short residence here, that this very universal freedom abridges their own 
liberty to do as they please in their individual capacity ; that the absolute 
democracy which prevails in country places imposes as heavy restraints upon 
one’s free-will in some particulars as do the over-bearing pride and haughty 
distinctions of the old world in others; and after one has changed one’s 
whole plan of life, and crossed the wide ocean to find a Utopia, the waking 
to reality is attended with feelings of no slight bitterness. In some instances 
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within my knowledge, these feelings of disappointment have been so severe 
as to neutralize all that was good in American life, and to produce a degree 
of sour discontent which increased any real evil, and went far towards 
alienating the few who were kindly inclined towards the stranger.”’ 


To do as one likes with his own—the Duke of Newcastle-creed, 
—of course, is inconsistant with perfect equality. 





Art. X.—Has the Church, or the State, the power to Educate the 
Nation? A Course of Lectures. By Freperick Denison Mav- 
ricE, A. M., Chaplain to Guy’s Hospital. Author of ‘ The Kingdom 
of Christ, or Hints on the Catholic Church,” “ Subscription no Bond- 
age,” etc. London: Rivington, 1839. 


WE were not, before reading these Lectures, thorough disciples of 
Mr. Maurice’s school; and we are not converts now. But we 
must confess that he is the ablest champion we have yet met with 
in support of the doctrine maintained by the Conservative and 
Episcopal party, viz., that the Established Church alone has the 
power to educate the nation. 

Mr. Maurice is no ordinary advocate and assailant. He is deeply 
read, he is a close observer, he is classically accomplished, while his 
natural gifts are acute and capable as well as inclined to look be- 
yond the surface, to grapple with primary points and disentangle 
masses of confusion. He is not only frequently ingenious and sub- 
tle, but his philosophy is often searching, sound, and triumphant. 
He can take a firm hold of first principles, and set his foot upon 
immovable ground; but’ then he is also apt to push his advantages 
too far, and stretch over vicinities which he has no right to occupy, 
or to bring under his exclusive controul. 

Mr. Maurice does not mince matters,—he is no half-way goer ; 
and if he cannot carry his readers captive-like along with him by 
the force of sound and irresistible arguments, he is always perfectly 
competent and not unwilling to become a special pleader, to employ 
mere plausibilities or fallacies, and even to hazard a strong asser- 
tion, although facts may be against him. He is, in fact, a model of 
clerical intolerance, however candid may be his seeming,—however 
liberal the manner of some of his admissions,—but admissions that 
always serve to open a more deadly fire of rhetoric. We think that 
every well-informed reader will, for example, perceive that on 
various occasions he adduces matters and occurrences as potent 
causes, or palpable effects, which have been merely fortuitous con- 
comitants, speaking according to the manner of men; that he also, 
when it would be otherwise inconvenient, dextrously avoids observ- 
ing material points and facts, so as to make one feel on reflection, 
and say—* ingenious and striking as this view may be, yet some- 
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thing is wanting,—I am not satisfied,—the author has only been 
demolishing the frail fabric which he himself has constructed, and 
not the entire fortifications, which history, truth, and inalienable 
rights of man have set up.” 

We shall now glance at some of the leading doctrines and sub- 
jects of disquisition in these Lectures. 

Howsoever numerous or apparently diversified the theories on the 
subject of national education by the state may have been, yet Mr, 
Maurice conceives that they may all be classified under three heads, 
even although we go back to classical ages, to the flourishing 
periods in the ancient history of Greece, and include all succeeding 
time. Two of the theories, he holds, were acted upon more than 
two thousand years ago, viz. that of Restraint by the Spartans, and 
that of the Development of the faculties of the mind by the Athe- 
nians, both being identified with the systems of these Greek govern. 
ments, and considered by their founders as the best possible means 
of creating and sustaining a national character. The object of Lycur- 
gus was, by means of a uniform and an austere restraint, to make 
every onein the nationa Spartan, not todevelop the peculiar humanity 
of each man. And he succeeded; but did he succeed in creating a 
great nation? No. The renowned legislator thought it possible 
to form a community, that might and would be moved by one im- 
pulse, and be determined to one end; but that it was only possible 
to accomplish this by subduing the feelings of each man, which 
move him to assert a distinct, independent position for himself. A 
most remarkable illustration of the success of Lycurgus in the matter 
of stern discipline, is to be found in the death of the three hundred 
Spartans, who sacrificed their lives, not from any principle of ambi- 
tion or of glory, but simply in obedience to the laws. And yet, 
says our author, “we have this testimony that the Spartan state 
became, through the measures of Lycurgus, utterly without wealth, 
while its individual members became inordinate lovers of wealth; so 
that the restraining system operated indeed to the extinction of 
individual character, but inflamed, instead of extinguishing, indi- 
vidual ambition and avarice.” The theory of restraint was there- 
fore a failure in Greece, and taken alone would now be equally 
inadequate and delusive. 

But the Athenian system of development proceeded on quite 
different principles, and contemplated quite different ends. It had 
for its object the awakening the energies of thought and action in 


each individual ; and the scheme was as successful for the ends imme- 
diately contemplated, as was that of the lLacedemonians. In 
Athens, “both that part of the system which may technically be 
called political—the democratic constitution of the state—the powers 
of voting and judging given to so large a portion of it, and that which 
is technically called its Education—the scheme for developing the 
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bodily powers by gymnastics—the faculty of calculation and distinc- 
tion by arithmetic—the faculty of arrangement and composition by 
erammar—the faculty of imagination by the fine arts, were devised 
with the most exquisite skill for this end, and they worked towards 
it with the most exquisite harmony.” For, “‘if ever a people deserved 
to be called intellectual, this was that people. We must be con- 
vinced, when we look at what they have done, and at what they 
were, that no additional machinery which we possess—no new store 
of facts or of opinions with which twenty-five centuries may have 
endowed us, can accomplish this work, simply and nakedly consi- 
dered, of educating the powers or faculties of man better than it was 
accomplished among them. If it be not so, show us in what single 
power or faculty the Athenians as a ats were deficient; in what 
single faculty or power they did not excel every nation that has ever 
been upon the earth.” 

This is the way in which our author puts forward the claims for 
imitation of the Athenian theory, “ simply and nakedly considered,” 
be it observed, in regard to the education of the powers and faculties 
of the mind,—an exclusive method of viewing the subject, which 
one might have expected would not have been proposed by one so 
constantly professing to take practical views, and look to: actual 
results, as does Mr. Maurice. But inconclusive, or otherwise, as 
his method may be, let us mark what he declares to have been the 
real result of the cunningly devised system of the Athenians :— 


“‘And yet, however strange and incompatible with this faith it may 
seem, the conviction is forced upon us by Athenian history, that the qua- 
lities cultivated in this people, by their Education, did become a curse to 
them, and were the cause of their ruin. We are not permitted to suspect 
that possibly the want of Education in some, rather than the possession of 
it in others, may have caused Athens to decline. We are not permitted to 
attribute that decline to its slave system, or to any other cause, but to one 
which is directly connected with their intellectual discipline. It is the tes- 
timony not of one great Athenian writer of the age of Pericles, but of those 
whose opinions and feelings were in all respects the most opposite to each 
other—that Sophists and Rhetoricians were the destroyers of the Athenian 
nation, and that they destoyed it by appealing to those powers, and that 
sense of power, which the Education of the nation had imparted to it. The 
great comedian of Athens saw this: he saw that the feeling of their own 
insight and profundity made his countrymen a prey to the vulgarest delu- 
sions. The great philosopher of Athens, whom that comedian ridiculed, 
saw still deeper into the meaning of the same fact—saw that the most clever 
and enlightened of the youth of Athens knew about all manner of things— 
but knew nothing whatever of themselves. He saw how the feeling of their 
own powers had made them believe the Sophists’ lie, from which every 
other lie flows by necessary inference, that a man is his own standard—that 
nothing is but what he creates: he saw how by this means truth was con- 
founded with opinion—how law became self-will, and morality, accident. 
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He saw how all the crimes which his nation was committing in its public 
transactions, had their root in this want of faith in right and wrong ; in this 
belief that nothing is, but all things seem—ain this denial of what is immuta- 
ble and eternal. All this he traced home to the Education of their youth, 
which had brought forth the faculties, indeed, into most wonderful activity, 
but had left the great problems, Who is to rule these faculties? For what 
end are they given? On what objects are they to be exercised? utterly 
unsolved. He saw, as others, with not half his clearness of vision, could 
see, that Athens was full of energies, but had little life—abounded with 
intellect, but was without wisdom—possessed great power, but was not a 
natien, And, therefore, strange as it may seem, some of his disciples, 
though themselves profiting in the most eminent degree by Athenian culti- 
vation, actually sighed after that Lacedemonian discipline which excluded it 
altogether. The thought of men who were not always talking, who uttered 
now and then a pregnant sentence, but for the most part did their work in 
silence ; the thought of men who did know how to restrain themselves in 
the gratification of their tastes and instincts, who were able to practise self- 
government, and were not the victims of every wretch who had a new the- 
ory to hawk about, or a new scheme to try; the contemplation of such men 
as these was so delightful to these disciples of Socrates, wearied as they 
were with the infinite variety and endless chatter of the clever Athenians, 
with their conceit of their own sagacity, their readiness to receive eve 
impostor who came provided with fine phrases, and a system of philosophy, 
that they would have been willing to exchange all they had heard and 
learned, for the rugged ignorance of the Spartan.” 


According to this view the Athenians were without wisdom, that 
is, they acted irrationally, that is they had never cultivated the 
faculty of reason; a most egregious oversight for an intellectual 
people,—a people that excelled all other nations on account of the 
cultivation of every single power and faculty. But let this apparent 
contradiction pass; we, at least, are not of those who deem that the 
mere culture of the intellectual powers of man will make him good 
or wise, and therefore believe that an education, even secularly con- 
sidered, that contemplates and furnishes no other culture than this 
is insufficient. for a christian country, is eminently defective in 
regard to England. 

The Spartan and Athenian systems have each failed, and being 
inapplicable, and inadequate, singly or combinedly considered, for 
all succeeding: times, and every nation, a third scheme had its birth 
in the course of the last century, and has been especially advocated 
and tested on the continent, viz. that which consists in the giving of 
Information. But this has also failed, continues the Lecturer ; for 
it proceeds upon the fallacious idea that knowledge is good for its 
own sake, that the communication of it accomplishes the purpose 
of Education, because it leaves out of view what is the end of Edu- 
cation, which is, “‘to form a nation of living, orderly men,”—to 
* build up a nation,”—in England, for instance, to cherish, preserve, 
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and sustain the true English character. How has the theory of 
giving information operated, according to his representation ? 


‘“‘ We have had the experiment of its worth made in all the classes of 
which this country is composed. It has been contended that the Education 
which the higher classes received in the old grammar schools of the country 
was most imperfect on this ground ; that they were taught two ancient lan- 
guages, and that a quantity of information not contained in these languages, 
or to be attained through them, was thus withheld from the most influential 
part of the youth of our land. Hence an attempt has been made in many 


modern schools to substitute an Education for this, and possibly, many at- . 


tempts also to accommodate the old schools to the new opinion, Still more 
zealously has the system been acted upon with reference to the middle 
class. In the commercial schools which they have set up for themselves, 
the object of communicating this or that morsel of information about a num- 
ber of subjects, has been the prevailing, I might say the exclusive one. 
Lastly, in the efforts that have been made during the last thirty years to edu- 
cate the lower classes—the labours of most benevolent men have been di- 
rected to the work of contriving a machinery, by means of which the poor 
may learn to read and write, and so get whatever other information their 
circumstances admit of their receiving. What has been the effect? I think 
you must perceive, that the more this system is carried out, the more hope- 
lessly divided these classes become. When our knowledge is parcelled out 
into a multitude of subjects, when it is the supposed business of our lives to 
acquire information about mathematics, and information about astronomy, 
and about geology and mineralogy and all the rest—when this becomes the 
sense that you put upon the word Education, you raise a barrier between 
one class of society and another, which all the talk in the world about re- 
spects for the rights of the poor, does not in the slightest degree diminish ; 
for there must be a portion of the information which the higher class has 
leisure to receive, which the middle class has not leisure to receive, and a 
portion, which the middle class has leisure to receive, which the lower 
class has not leisure to receive; and that which is communicated to 
all, the higher class will have leisure to receive well, the middle class 
indifferently, the poor class very ill. Here then, Education, which 
we want as the great bond to connect the classes together; which we 
want as the means of building up a nation, becomes the very instrument of 
dividing us—of making one feel that his great possession is that of which 
those beneath him have only the most miserable shadow and counterfeit. 
And what ifall this distinction of classes were abolished ; what, if you secure 
the same amount of leisure to all—then, would come in the difference in 
powers of acquisition: A distinction not recognized any longer as part of 
an order of society, would soon establish itself again by the force of indi- 
vidual skill and prowess—intellectual powers would be worshipped, intel- 
lectual tyranny esiablished, and as it was in the case of Athens, and as it 
will be in the like case all over the world, there will be needed a set of 
slaves, ignorant, disorganized, degraded—as a foil to the wisdom of their 
masters, and as a witness for the necessity of preserving it.” 
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It does not appear to us that there is much in the objections now 
quoted,f or that the distinctions and divisions among the classes here 
described are really so important as the author labours to make 
them. At any rate he has neglected to mention some counter- 
balancing effects; such as, the stimulus which is furnished for an 
inferior class to compete with and rival another that is more favour- 
ably situated,—the bret also being notorious that very many of even 
the working classes tread close upon the heels of the highest—in 
every species of mental acquisition and real adornment. We must 
also remark that the system of education advocated in the present 
volume ; viz., the old Grammar school and University system for 
the higher orders, and for gentlemen who betake themselves to the 
learned professions, carries in its face, regarding merely its theo- 
retical regulations and objects, not to speak of its long practically 
experienced workings, a still more exclusive and limiting character 
and tendency than the scheme impugned. 

Weare far from thinking that the mere giving of information, 
the communication of any quantity or variety of knowledge for the 
sake only of having the possession of that knowledge, is the sole or 
chief end of education; at best it does not seem better than the 
mere culture of the intellectual powers. There are other principles 
in human nature to be operated upon,—there are social, moral, and 
religious feelings to be begotten, fostered, and matured. There are 
high sympathies and marvellous aspirations to be directed, which 
knowledge alone has often failed to awaken, or otherwise than per- 
versely and disastrously to guide. Mr. Maurice has pointed out 
the practical mischief that necessarily followed the theory that 
merely giving information is education. ‘‘ As this principle,” he says, 
‘* requires men to assume the authority of teachers, to feel they 
have a right, and to claim the right of announcing certair facts and 
laws—of announcing them before they demonstrate them—the 
question naturally arose: What kind of facts, what kind of laws are 
those which we shall in this preremptory manner pronounce to be 
ascertained 2 Owing to what circumstances I shall not now in- 
quire, but the result towards which men’s minds were hastening 
was this; the only facts and laws which many dare thus to teach, 
are those which respect the physical universe—these are proved— 
these do not depend upon opinion; of these the teacher may speak 
boldly ; on all others his voice must be so timid and tremulous that 
perhaps it might almost as well be silent altogether.” 

Such a result, unquestionably, would be most disastrous at any 
time, and sadly at odds with the nature and cravings of man, as well 
as destructive of a national and characteristic tone of sentiment in 
all the high spheres of human thought and emotion. But as this 
third system, which is referred to the continent, is not ours, taken 
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without other important aids and concomitants, and since we 
believe that it neither finds countenance nor advocacy among any 
class in the community who look upon man as being an immortal 
creature, responsible to the Supreme, and the subject of religious 
sanctions, attainments, and happiness, we have no interest and no 
wish to dissent from any one who insists that without religion no 
education, taking it merely in a secular sense, can be complete, en- 
lightened, or practically good. But now the question arises, who 
are they that can and do best provide this indispensable branch in 
national education? Our author at once, and without reservation 
says, not the state, but the Church, the Established Church, and it 
alone,—the Church, which at the Reformation, discovered the mis- 
takes and the incompetencies of its Romish predecessor,—the 
Church, which, while acknowledging its obligations to the Uni- 
versity foundations and the pious endowments of the Catholics, has 
since ministered over these, enjoyed, and distributed their bless- 
ings. For example, the object of the grammar schools and uni- 
versities, which are essentially ecclesiastical in origin and govern- 
ment, is declared to have been to raise up citizens for the common- 
wealth,—a nation of Englishmen, not mere crafts-men, or model-men, 
but Englishmen characteristically, without, however, neglecting to 
cultivate, but on the other hand, making it the principal aim to 
cherish and to develop whatever is universal in man. This the 
Church can alone accomplish ; this is what, however deficient and 
faulty may have been its past efforts, no other body, no reli- 
gious community, could have half so fully achieved as the Church 
has done. 

The universal in man has been developed and cultured by the 
Church, in England, by means, in the first place, of the secular 
education that has been communicated in grammar schools and the 
two great Universities,—the classical languages being held to be 
a primary and indispensable instrument for the mental formation 
of the higher and professional classes of the nation,—and in the 
second place, by means of the theological studies and obser- 
vances that also constitute an essential branch and feature in 
these institutions; their stability, their regularity, their unifor- 
mity, nay, their tardiness in the way of reform, and reluctance 
to change being regarded by Mr. Maurice, as the great pre- 
serving spirit of nationality, of our very political constitution, 
from age to age. Nor would he disturb the old established prin- 
ciples, and uniform practices of our national ecclesiastical system of 
education, in any material respect. He sees wonderful beaut 
and excellence in this system, both for the past and the future. Take 
part of his account of it :— 


“The characteristic difference between the school and the university 
seems to be this: In the first, we are learning our own position, in the 
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second we are learning how to act upon others: the first is intended to form 
men, the second is intended to form teachers. This distinction is tolerably 
well understood, and in the main is acted upon: Those who are intended 
for all active professions frequent the grammar-school; those who are 
meant for professions which directly inform the mind of the country, fre- 
quent the university. But there is another distinction, consequent upon 
this, which I think is often overlooked ; it is that the studies of the school 
are, as I have described them, purely living studies, in which the study 
is the main object. What we said was not done at the grammar-school, 
the looking at history as history, at poetry as poetry, at language as lan- 
guage, it is intended todohere. But since our preliminary Education has 
been remarkable for the unity of its purpose, and since the teachers of the 
land, in all their different departments, are to make the one end of cultivat- 
ing humanity their end, it would seem necessary to seek for some central 
study in these universities also, lest we should become confused in the mul- 
titudes of subjects, and not feel their common connexion, or to what point 
they are all bearing. Now we found, in the grammar-schools, that the 
highest direct instruction was that concerning our state and position as 
spiritual beings, that the great instrument of cultivation was language. 
That which answers in the scientific course to those general practical les- 
sons respecting our position and duties, which form the Christian teaching 
of the school, is the science of Theology. This, therefore, is contemplated 
as the centre of direct instruction in our universities, as that which gives 
laws to the other studies and explains their connection. But what answers 
to language as the instrument of cultivation? It might be asked, why 
should not the study of the laws of language be to the university what the 
study of particular languages is to the school? Possibly, this is not far 
from being the case. But when we come to look into the laws of language, 
we find that they indicate two methods of thought, both of them appointed 
for us, each, for its own purpose, most necessary; we find that there is a 
certain method of thought which is determined by the conditions of our 
own understandings, and a certain method which is determined by the 
laws of Nature: one of these is the method with which we become 
acquainted through the study of logic, the other is that with which we be- 
come acquainted through the study of mathematics. Now these two studies 
are, I believe, meant to be respectively the central studies at our two uni- 
versities. I know this is not the common opinion ; it is a prevalent notion 
that classical studies are characteristic of one university, and mathematical 
of the other. But this notion is founded upon the way in which certain 
prizes and honours are distributed in these bodies, which prizes and 
honours are of modern invention, and afford no sort of help in inves- 
tigating their principle. It is a notorious fact, that the most illustrious 
scholars of the last century, and certainly some of the most illustrious in the 
present century, have proceeded from that university which is supposed to 
have neglected scholarship. On the other hand, though Oxford for the 
last thirty years, (till very recently indeed), has done scarcely anything for 
the advancement of logical science, yet so deeply has the logical habit of 
mind rooted in those who have partaken of her Education, (chiefly perhaps 
through the influence of the ancient author whose works are on some most 
important subjects her text books) that it is found to pervade all their 
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writings, and to constitute the great point of dissimilarity between them and 
those which issue from the mathematical university. I make this remark, 
partly that you may see how the principle which is intended to govern the 
movements of a body, makes itself manifest in spite of many laborious 
efforts to set it aside, and how important it is, therefore, to understand what 
the principles are upon which our National Education is constructed, that 
we may not frustrate all our best intentions by running counter to them— 
partly because foreigners, through mistaken information respecting its lead-- 
ing studies,? are often unable to understand our system, and to compare it 
with their own, and sometimes fancy that our universities are mere gram- 
mar-schools for an older class—and partly because it seems to me very 
important that the difference between the two universities, of which I have 
spoken, should be present to the minds of those who belong to either. 
Each will then better know what work it is appointed to do, and we shall 
understand what we have to expect from each. In past times, certainly, 
we perceive that the investigation of laws and principles has proceeded most 
successfully, and the creative powers been exercised most freely at Cam- 
bridge. This we should expect from a university whose main study brings 
it into contact with the permanent laws of nature. On the other hand in 
moral and intellectual discipline, in the cultivation of habits, in the exercise 
of the practical faculties, I think there is no doubt that Oxford has always 
been foremost. This is what we should expect from a body primarily 
occupied with the contemplation of the limitations and conditions to which 
our minds are subject. And since neither of these tendencies can really 
flourish, when the other is checked or is idle: and since both may work 
most harmoniously together, it seems advisable that each university should 
feel, which it is its own especial vocation to foster and direct. Any excess 
or assumption in either of these habits of mind will then be repressed, not 
by the habit itself being weakened, but by another equally strong and neces- 
sary being brought out to sustain it. 

‘Having one of these two formal sciences for the moving spring of its 
intellectual discipline, and having that great practical and real science of 
Theology, for the centre of its positive instruction, the university is then 
able to look upon all subjects which are interesting to man as part of acourse 
of humanity studies.” 


It is almost amusing to see how the author’s affection for the 
course which he has no doubt run himself, and the institutions upon 
which, we have as little hesitation in believing, he has conferred 
honour, carries him away. One who reads the above passage and 
many others in these Lectures, had he no other source of informa- 
tion, would be led to suppose that there are hardly any great lite- 
rary, scientific, or theological names, in the history of Great Britain, 
but such as are identified with the grammar-school and university 
education alluded to and described by Mr. Maurice. But we need 
not tell those who peruse the Monthly Review how very far such 
an inference would be from an apprehension of the truth. Again, 
the uninformed reader might be induced to believe, according to the 


Lecturer’s representation, that the very life of religion in England 
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depends upon, and has hitherto been nourished alone by the theo- 
logical branch and features of the Church national system of educa- 
tion. It is almost amusing, we say, to see how our practical man, 
the author,—how he who so often looks to results rather than to 
theory,—admires the working of the system at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Listen,— 


“The youth at the university is not, any more than the boy at the school, 
a solitary independent creature, attending the lectures of certain professors, 
paying them certain fees, in all other respects providing for himself. He 
finds when he goes to Oxford or Cambridge, that he is related to two 
bodies ; he is the member of a university, bound by its general laws and 
statutes, and entitled to attend its different lectures. He is also the mem- 
ber of a particular college, constituting a society within itself; requiring his 
attendance ata common table and a common worship, providing him not 
merely with instruction, but with a dwelling ; appointing for him a scheme 
of life. ad ° ° ° - 

‘It seems as if this harmony could never have been produced, and as if 
the whole Education would have turned to nothing, if, through the wisdom 
of some man, or the gradual working of events, that scheme of college life, 
to which I have alluded, had not been gradually adopted. That there may 
have been a time when no such scheme existed—that after it had been 
established it may frequently have been lost again, I can easily believe ; 
but that the person who introduced it was not a benefactor to his country, 
and that those who restored it had not a very clear perception of the only 
kind of discipline which is suited to our character, I cannot believe. For 
hereby the idea which I have shown pervades our other Education, that 
the cultivation of humanity is the great end of scholastic discipline, was 
wonderfully asserted ; even in those bodies which have, as I said, the study, 
and not the student, for their end, it was declared that no study could pro- 
ceed successfully where the student’s spirit is not in harmony with it and 
with itself. It is a painful fact, but one which every day’s experience 
establishes, that a student may go through a series of lectures upon the 
most momentous subjects, without realizing the conviction that his own 
being is connected with any of them. We are bound by all that is pure, 
and honest, and sacred, to see that this is not the case with the citizens of 
our land. I know that the college system cannot prevent it; but I know 
that it can do this—it can make the student feel that there is a strife and 
contradiction within him, when his understanding is going one way and his 
heart another. It chafes and frets him, and makes him restless, and this is 
one great cause of the obloquy which the discipline, and especially the wor- 
ship, has incurred. Can it be well, we are often asked, that the service of 
God should cause vexation and irritation? I believe it is well. I believe 
the conscience of every man who has had experience, if he lets it speak 
fairly, will say that it was well forhim. There is something more necessary 
for a man than being comfortable. If he has not formed a habit of doing 
right, by all means let him have a continued witness that he is wrong. I 
allude to the worship, because it is intimately connected with the college 


life of which I am speaking. If we are merely to pursue a certain number ° 
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of studies, and not to be a society of students, this provision isinexplicable ; 
if we are, it is inevitable. The man who shall bring a set of youths toge- 
ther, and shall form them into a body, without teaching them, whether 
they like it or no, what the bond of their fellowship is, and in what way 
they are to feel that they are a fellowship, is little better than a madman. 
This is a mere doctrine of common-sense, it has nothing to do with one 
belief or another. The followers of Mr. Owen are associated, it is pre- 
sumed, upon some principle ; whatever that principle is must be declared 
by certain intelligible acts done bythemin common. We are associated on 
the principle of common relationship to a Divine Being: our society ex- 
pires the moment we refuse to unite in acts which embody it. Now the 
question, whether it would be better that the colleges should be less of 
societies, and more merely places for reading, is one which I may safely 
leave to the experience of those who have frequented them. I believe they 
will say, almost without exception, that the free interchange of thoughts 
and feelings among persons differently circumstanced in many respects, but 
living in the same age, and subject to the same general impressions with 
themselves, did more at the time to teach them what their studies really 
meant, and how they belonged to themselves, and has done more since to 
preserve their interest in those studies, and to bring them acquainted with 
their own ignorance and their own wants, than almost all other influences 
together.” 


After this, if it be all true, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, he must be a guilty father who has the means of sending his 
beloved and promising, nay, unpromising son to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, in order to have him imbued with the loftiest moral senti- 
ments, and the strictest religious principles, of which fallen man is 
susceptible, and neglects to avail himself of the opportunity. 

We have only got towards the close of the second of ° Six 
Lectures. Still the tone and doctrine of the author, and their 
ultraism must have already appeared sufficiently distinct to induce 
any of our readers who entertain either kindred or opposite opinions 
to consult the entire series of discourses. It will be a profitable 
occupation at any time, whether entire agreement, or differences of 
more or less account take place. 

Having enabled our readers to come to some understanding of 
the drift and manner of our author, we shall not now do more than 
offer afew observations, and insert an extract or two taken at random. 

Since Ecclesiastical Education in England is such an excellent 
system and boon, State Education, our readers may be sure, is repre- 
sented to be necessarily the very reverse, both according to the 
experiments on the continent, and the genius of the English 
nation. Neither, as it is maintained, are there any peculiarities in 
the condition of our country at this time which make it impossible 
for the Clergy to conduct a complete and national system, or which 
oblige the State to undertake its superintendence. 
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The final end which Education is said to propose to itself, is the 
building up a consistent and orderly nation. ‘This the Church has 
done better than any other power could have accomplished, andis able 
still more illustriously to perform its task. He asks and answers, 
with reference to the existence and pretensions of sects, as follows :— 


‘‘ What then has been the plan upon which our clerical Education has 
been proceeding ? It has been this, we assume men to be members of one 
family, we declare to them that they are so. The first step in our Educa- 
tion is that of adopting them into this family; the second, is that of telling 
them, in what right they are members of it; the third, is that of giving 
them the seal in manhood, that they are in the same fellowship to which 
they were admitted in childhood; the fourth, is giving them the full 
initiation into all the privileges and mysteries of it. This family we declare 
to be universal, limited by no conditions of time or country ; to belong to 
it is our great human privilege. This principle underlies all our Education, 
and is the very meaning of it. How is this proclamation affected by the 
existence of a number of bodies differing from us? We answer, not the 
least. The fact, that the ground has been laid for such a universal human 
family, remains just as sure to us, though nineteen twentieths of men should 
dispute it, or refuse to belong to it; the Christian Church believed it, 
when it had a few persecuted members in one city, belonging to a poor 
Syrian tribe. They expected then, that men would come into this famity 
out of every nation and kindred ; but whether they ever came or no, that 
small body who met in Judea, on the day of Pentecost, had in it the prin- 
ciple of an universal federation. I repeat it then, our Education is based 
upon this assertion, which we make, not in words only, but in acts,—acts 
of united fellowship and worship. We take to ourselves this name of an 
universal body ; we refuse any other; we claim fellowship with all men, 
who will not decline fellowship with us. We are able to show, that we 
have never refused fellowship with any, unless they asserted some principle 
which narrowed the circle, and made our position more exclusive, and less 
human. We cannot have fellowship, for instance, with those who are de- 
termined that they will own a mortal and visible head, because this imme- 
diately takes us off the human ground; brings the universal body under 
conditions of time and space; renders its existence a contradiction. Our 
fellowship is grounded on the confession of a direct relationship to an invisi- 
ble being, because we know on higher grounds, and we see from experience, 
that every fellowship, not resting on this confession, has come to nought, 
and has given rise to the most fearful strife, Now we affirm, that this pro- 
clamation of an universal brotherhood, is not less necessary to our time 
than to former times, but more necessary. We say, it may be very well for 
you to call us a sect, or by any other name you please, but it is most neces- 
sary for your sakes, that we should not call ourselvesso. If you ever are to 
have a united nation, we are certain it will come to pass in this way, by men 
feeling that there is a foundation for them to unite upon, and that there 
being such a foundation, separation from each other is wrong: this is our 
exclusive doctrine—this is that which you wish us to abandon for the sake 
of comprehending sects ; we are determined not to abandon it—we are more 
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convinced than ever that it is true—we are ashamed of not having under- 
stood the principle, and put it more prominently forward; every step in the 
history of separation—every awkward attempt at making men amalgamate, 
without uniting them, brings to our minds a fresh witness in its favour ; 
and we see men in all directions seeking for such a fellowship as this ; every 
new impulse which the age has felt, has been moving it in this direction ; all 
its most blind and restless cravings have been after this object. We see 
each of the sects recognizing this truth, and confessing itself unable to 
realize it, We see the state confessing it, and determining that it will 
realize it, by forcing men to be at peace. We have no such wild and 
fanatical imaginations—we have no notion that people can be compelled to 
agree with us, or that a fictitious agreement, grounded upon their not 
choosing to say what they think, is worth any thing. Our faith is, that if 
we seek to understood thoroughly the ground of that universal fellowship 
for which we are witnesses ; if we seek to testify more and more by our 
lives that we do understand it ; if we endeavour to show men calmly and 
gently that which has kept them apart from it; if we do homage to every 
real conviction which they have, making them perceive that it is not this, 
but their dislike of some other strong conviction, which hinders them from 
communion with us ; if we do this, our firm assurance is that we are taking 
the only course that is possible to unite men. If this fail, none other can 
succeed,” 


While Mr. Maurice gives a comprehensive, though we think, too 
favourable a view of what the Church has done towards educating 
the nation, neglecting also duly to acknowledge the efforts of other 
parties, and the tendencies of particular stages of civilisation, we must 
not hastily yield to him and admit the conclusion, that because the 
restraint, intellectual development, and the imparting of knowledge, 
have individually failed, the three combined might not be more 
successful, for merely secular purposes. Again, the present reli- 
gious condition of this country has no parallel in ancient or former 
times ; and there are now greater concerns at stake than the integ- 
rity of an ecclesiastical system that may have till lately worked 
as described. This brings us to state in a single sentence, that as 
soon as our author takes upon himself to chalk out an educational 
scheme for the future, and endeavours to show and detail how the 
national system is to be adapted to the ecclesiastical principles 
formerly recognised, not merely as regards the education of the 
higher, but of the middle and the lower classes, we are carried out 
to sea, we have little confidence in him, we do not obtain practicable 
views. But we must conclude, and it will be with a passage in 
which while there are observations worthy of being carefully weighed 
and earnestly acted upon, there is also, we think, a portion of that 
exclusive spirit and dictatorial or rather officious protective tone, 
which one finds persons who suppose themselves privileged, inclined 


to indulge in. Nor is this tone and spirit confined to a solitary pas- 
sage of the book :— 
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“ The doctrine then which I maintain is this :—that for the most im- 
portant ends in which the whole community is interested, the Edu- 
cation of men who are to be engaged in professions should be kept sepa- 
rate from the Education of those who are to be engaged in trades; 
that the grounds upon which this separation is made involve the acknow- 
ledgment that the tradesman requires a large human cultivation, agreeing 
in its essentials, differing in its accidents, from that which is given to the 
_ professional man ; that the circumstances of the country at this time im 
on us the necessity of providing such an Education for him without delay ; 
that our negligence in offering it to him has brought a severe judgment 
upon us, inasmuch as the habits of mind which we have not endeavoured 
to correct in him have crept over ourselves; that the right understanding 
of our duty in this respect, and the fixed resolution to perform it, offer the 
best hopes of restoring aright state of feeling in the rest of society. I think 
farther that as our chance of discovering what is wanted for this trading class 
depends upon first knowing what is wanted for the professional class ; so 
our chance of discovering what is wanted for the labouring class, depends 
upon our first knowing what is wanted for this middle class. By following 
the opposite order, as I hinted before, we have fallen into great confusion ; 
the obvious wants of the country have been thought a sufficient help to 
determine the principles upon which those wants should be supplied, and 
not unfrequently the blind wishes of particular bodies have been identified 
with their wants. And yet I am very far from thinking that even these 
wishes have been studied with half the attention that they deserve. We 
have sometimes magnified them into rules for our guidance; then finding 
how little they serve this purpose, we have been ready to accept any theory 
about the right way of proceeding even if there were nothing corresponding 
to it in the feelings of the persons for whom we were arranging our plans. 
These tendencies, most slavishly to make the people’s will our law, and 
most insolently and heartlessly to set it at nought, we may see continually 
alternating in the same individual: and most naturally, for the experience 
of the mischief of each course will be perpetually driving him upon the 
opposite. Only the person who is acting upon principles, principles ascer- 
tained by practice and made more intelligible by the deviations from them, 
can afford to look steadily and sympathizingly on all the fluctuations of 
opinion and feeling to which each portion of society at each particular time 
is subject. He is not enraged with them because they offer obstacles to 
the accomplishment of his purpose, for his purpose is a human purpose ; it 
is not for other creatures he is plotting, but for men, and therefore all their 
varieties and caprices are interesting to him as lessons in behaviour, though 
not as determining his object. With this feeling, it is very desirable, | 
think, to get what light we can respecting the present tempers and disposi- 
tions of the middle class, before we show what Education for them would 
be most in conformity with the system already established among us. If 
the results of the two inquiries should correspond; if we should find that 
what they are groping after themselves, or what evident peculiarities in 
their position show that they need, is what we are able to provide, we shall 


have a test that our scheme is a true one, which must be very consolatory in 
any attempts to apply it.” 
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Our readers perceive how high, we call it untenable, is the ground 
which the Lecturer takes,—the ultraism of his position,—the un- 
bending character of the attitude which he adopts and maintains in 
the name of the Church. There is to be no yielding; but the 
multitudes and millions whose principles and convictions are quite 
opposed to him and his party, if they desire and mean to have the 
benefits of a national system of education, must raise themselves to 
a level with them in point of belief, doctrine, and feeling,—or, 
rather, must nestle under the paternal wings of the Establishment. 
There is to be no mutual accommodation,—not the slightest sacri- 
fice of any privilege, possession, or claim which the Church may 
have unrighteously assumed, even although manifestly to its ulti- 
mate detriment and disgrace. Oh no!—we are the Nation!—all 
other persons and interests are only tolerated by us! Nothing 
short of this results from the author’s arguments. 

Now, not to speak of the injustice and the preposterous nature of 
such claims and sentiments, is it really safe at this time of day, for 
the Church itself, to put them forward? Are the Dissenters so 
insignificant in point of numbers, character, and attainments that 
they will submit to such tyranny over the conscience,—to such 
strong-handed injuries, and actual denial of rights and privileges 
which are as dear and as necessary to them as to the loftiest and 
fiercest prerogative-apostle that ever issued from the halls of Oxford 
or Cambridge? Is there never to bea brotherly union of all parties, 
communions, and sects in the kingdom on the matter of indispensa- 
ble instruction? Mr. Maurice says no! He, in effect, proclaims 
that a faction will rule the nation, and appropriate its richest en- 
dowments. Provoking arrogance! Matchless impudence! We 
have not the shadow of a doubt, that were he to address himself on 
the subject of education in regard to Ireland, he would adopt the 
same tone and altitude,—that he would be equally a monopolizer. 
But surely he would not be so bold as to argue that his system was 
absolutely necessary to the building up of that nation. 


Es 





Art. XI.—Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. By Mrs. C. 
B. Witson. 2 Vols. London: Colburn. 1839. 


** A MAIN object in commencing these Memoirs,” says the biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ is to give a just impression of her (the Duchess’s) natural 
qualities, rather than a regular narrative of her life.” We had 
thought that the truest test of natural qualities is in all cases, a 
faithful picture or narrative of life,—that conduct is the best inter- 
preter of principles and feelings; nor do we doubt had Harriot 
Mellon’s entire history and genuine memoirs been given, an instruc- 
tive and an interesting book would have been the result, and one 
that would have commanded an extensive sale. But we must take 
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Mrs. Baron Wilson’s assurances in place of realities, and her flat- 
teries for full and particular details ; so as to have produced not 
merely an unsatisfactory but an offensive work. Indeed the “ bles- 
sed Harriot,” as “‘ old Tom Coutts” was in the habit of designat- 
ing his mistress and wife, if we suppose her now cognizant of the 
publication, has most reason to be offended, and to exciaim “ heaven 
preserve me from my friends.” 

We have said that the author’s asseverations must be accepted 
instead of ample and undistorted facts. For instance, she assures 
us, that if her “ ideas of the Duchess’s moral conduct had not been 
far more favourable towards her than those generally entertained.” 
the task of writing her life would never have been undertaken ; and 
in perfect accordance with this sort of sweeping defiance some 
of the most notorious and questionable passages in her career and 
unparalleled elevation in the scale of wealth, are slurred over ;—the 
biographer’s assertions that religion ‘“‘ was the most remarkable and 
striking quality of the Duchess’s mind,” that “ at all times she was 
fully prepared for dissolution,” and that the “calm of her last 
hours” was a pattern of ‘‘ how a Christian should await the unevita- 
ble summons” being deemed sufficient. But this is not all, for, 
according to the account before us, the great prompting motive for 
marrying the Banker and next the Duke was their religious attain- 
ments and devotional character,—and neither wealth nor dissimi- 
larity of age was regarded by her, seeing that it was the existence 
of kindred heavenly affections that swayed her ever. ‘* As no friend- 
ship,” says Mrs. C. B. Wilson, ‘‘can be permanent which is not 
based on a similitude of religious feelings between the parties, it is 
a valuable fact that all her favourite friends, and both her husbands, 
were known to be remarkable for their devotional feelings.”” We 
had almost at the out-set stated that nothing worthy of notice is to 
be found in these Memoirs that was not sufficiently well-known 
long ago ; but after the last quoted testimony, we must express 
ourselves with considerable reserve,—there are some novelties in 
these volumes. The following facts, however, do not belong to this 
recommendatory class,—viz., that Harriot Mellon married Coutts 
when he had arrived at the ripe age of four-score and six years, she 
being thirty-five, and that fifteen years afterwards she consoled her 
widowhood by uniting herself to the Duke of St. Albans, he hav- 
ing only just got out of his minority. The gold of the Banker, and 
the ducal] coronet were not the main attractions in these cases, but 
only a similarity, a community of devotional feelings | 

But the Duchess’s religion did not exhaust itself merely in feel- 
ings and emotions ; deeds of charity as well as “ daily exercises of 
solitary devotion and meditation, which were long and never omitted,” 
distinguished her history. ‘True, ‘‘ she felt that her nature did not 
require prompting in order to confer benefits ; therefore no course 
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was so likely to impede her favourable intentions as any applica- 
tion from the party requiring aid.” That is, the grossest and 
most fulsome flattery,—the most abject prostration of character 
that duplicity or a false expression of real feelings could prompt, 
were the sure approaches to the charity of this treasurer of unri- 
valled wealth and pampered selfishness. ‘* A strong principle of 
truth” nevertheless, ‘‘ pervaded the Duchess’s conduct ;” and ‘“ in 
the best of social qualities it was scarcely possible to excel’’ her. 
Still she ‘‘ had the misfortune of possessing one of the most hasty 
and violent tempers which can be conceived ;” but then, again, 
there is ‘‘ not an instance in which, without authority, her anger 
ever intentionally stated what was not truth,” and “ her religious 
ideas were in strict accordance with the purest Christianity, and 
the ‘‘ calm of her last hours” show “ how a Christian should await 
the inevitable summons.”” These averments are to satisfy the pub- 
lic and the multitudes who were never benefited one farthing’s worth 
by this paragon of excellence, nor reaped one elevated and soul- 
commending lesson from her life. Not one lesson, did we say ? 
We have been too rash, for strong passages of negative instruction 
occur in her history, one of which, the result of deliberate and, no 
doubt, long cherished hate, marking even the calm of the last hours 
of this model of purest Christianity. Just observe how the splenetic 
Duchess provides in her dying moments for her second husband, 
whose similarity of devotional feelings had operated so powerfully 
with the testatrix. In making her shabby enough bequest, a still 
more shabby and disgusting class of limitations were inserted. 
‘Provided always,” says she, “and I do hereby declare my will 
to be that if the said duke do and shall permit or suffer his uncle 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk, or any of his family, or either of his the 
duke’s brothers, Lord Frederick or Lord Charles Beauclerk, or 
either of their families, to reside with him, or in either of the houses 
heretofore given to him the said duke for his life as aforesaid, or in 
any other house belonging to him the said duke for the time being, 
for the space of one week, either at one time, or at several distinct 
times, in any one year, then and in such case the said annuity or 
yearly sum of ten thousand pounds shall thenceforth cease and deter- 
mine, as ifthe said duke were actually dead, and then and in such 
case also the gift and bequest hereby made to the said duke for his 
life of the said estate at or near Holly Lodge aforesaid, and the 
said messuage and premises in Piccadilly aforesaid, and the rooms 
at the banking-house aforesaid, and the plate and other articles 
given to him for his life as aforesaid, shall cease and determine as 
if he were actually dead.” 

We wonder that she did not bind him with equal stringency in 
the matter of a second marriage. But enough is breathed in the 
whole of this repulsive document to enlighten the reader on the sub- 
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ject of her temper and cherished feelings, and to throw some doubt 
upon the “ purest Christianity” having been her habitual guide, 
and her last solace. Still, we have the biographer’s frequent reite- 


rations that the Duchess was a very religious character. Here is 
a proof— 


‘*‘ The first occasion on which she was to take her place as a peeress in the 
gallery of the House of Lords (at the opening of the houses of parliament) 
was an event to which she attached rather a nervous importance, and great 
care was taken about all the arrangements. Just as her toilette was com- 
pleted, the carriage was announced, and she hastened down stairs, fearful of 
losing any part of the ceremony she wished to witness. On reaching the 
carriage, however, a sudden change in her aspect was observed by the per- 
sons assisting her; and instantly withdrawing from the step, she dismissed 
the carriage, re-entered the house, and announced her intention of relin- 
quishing her attendance at the House of Lords on that occasion! Her 
friends remonstrated against this caprice, but she was inaccessible to any 
argument ; and, retiring to her own room, she dismissed her attendants, and 
passed the remainder of the morning alone. The cause of this apparent 
whim was, that in the excitement and hurry of preparation, her customary 
devotions had been omitted, nor once recollected until she had passed the 
threshold. Struck with the negligence committed, and always swayed by 
the strong impulse of the moment, she resolved to sacrifice the intended 
gratification of her vanity as an atonement for the omission it had caused.” 


The “ apparent whim,” instead of having its origin in anything 
like true religion was the result of an obdurate ignorance and a 
gross superstition which a hedge-way gipsy would be ashamed of. 

It must always be an ungrateful task to speak of the follies and 
errors of the dead; and had these not been so officiously and 
mawkishly obtruded in the volumes before us, we should have allow- 
ed the remembrance of them to sleep in the grave, especially as 
the world has long ago sufficiently testified its opinion of the 
party and felt inclined to forget that ever Harriet Mellon existed. 

e shall now therefore, without much comment, string together 
a few of the leading occurrences in her career, and also pick out two 
or three passages that may recommend themselves on account of 
amusing anecdote. 

It does not appear very clearly who Harriot’s father was, the bio- 
grapher leaving the reader in this uncertain position, taken at the 
commencement of the Memoirs,—‘‘ The early history of the pa- 
rents of the late Harriot, Duchess of St. Alban’s, must be now to- 
tally lost in the great interval of time.” We learn, however, that 
an officer of the surname which she received, who had returned from 
India, on a sick furlough, was her reputed papa; that her mother 
was a light-headed half-milliner, half-itinerant actress, whom the 
said officer left in a delicate situation, on his return to the East, 
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—nothing satisfactory ever having afterwards been known of him, 
—while the said mother got buckled to one Entwisle, a fiddler, in 
Lancashire, who, after the future Duchess could be made useful, 
carried her about with him to act in juvenile parts, and also to dif- 
ferent houses to dance hornpipes to his playing; where after execu- 
ting the dance, she used to run round to levy contributions for her 
avaricious relations. 

We do not find anything in her early provincial career to distin- 
guish her from other strollers, furthur than that she appears to have 
been popular, and a prima donna in some towns. She could sing 
prettily, which, of course, was a considerable recommendation ; 
for ‘< Miss Mellon had that magic gift, a sweet, clear, elegant tone 
of voice, which imparted grace and interest to all she uttered.” 
And this magic gift, we are also told, remained unaltered to the 
close of her days. One other fact alone we shall take notice of be- 
longing to her early years, on account of a coincidence also men- 
tioned ; ‘‘ It is curious,” says the biographer, ‘that, in an hotel- 
barn, while almost a child, and poor in the extreme, she first tried a 
woman’s character in Phebe ; and that, in twenty-six years afterwards, 
she retired from Drury Lane stage, as Audrey in the same piece, 
to become the richest woman in England.” his retirement was 
sudden and quite unexpected on her side; perhaps it was equally 
unpremeditated on that of “ Old Tom,” a touch of jealously ap- 
pearing to have moved the hoary-headed and married admirer, but 
not at the time married tothe gay actress. We quote the particu- 
lars of the sudden change in her career. 


“Mr. Coutts, whose great delight was to attend the theatre, fancied 
himself to be sufficiently well to be present at the performance ; and he ar- 
rived soon after the play had commenced. Miss Mellon was considered the 
handsomest Audrey on the stage, the French peasant costume suiting her 
style. On this evening her dress was extremely fanciful and pretty, being 
a peculiarly shaped black velvet hat, a yellow jacket laced with black velvet, 
and a gold cross and heart on her throat ; while the striped, full, and rather 
short petticoat revealed very neat feet and ancles, in little buckled shoes, 
and yellow silk stockings with black clocks. She was greeted with much 
applause, as being a favourite of the audience, and one who had not lately 
been much before them ; so that, when the early scenes were over, she went 
to speak to Mr. Coutts, flushed with success, and hoping for his compliment 
also. She was, however, dissappointed in finding his kind countenance 
wearing a serious expression, as, taking her hand, he said that he could not 
allow her to appear thus again. In dismay she inquired what was his 
meaning, and he explained that he could not bear to see her ‘ made up’ for 
the stage, and in such an absurd costume. He therefore hoped this would 
be her last appearance. His requests were so few, and she always had at- 
tended to them with such deference for his better judgment, that the matter 
of her retirement was settled from that moment: all originating perhaps in 
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the ‘smart little yellow stockings with black clocks.’ She returned to the 
stage for her final scene, and at its close having whispered to the astonished 
Touchstone, that, ‘ she should never again be his 4udrey,’ she stepped rather 
in advance of the other performers, curtised profoundly several times to the 
applauding audience, not as 4udrey, but as Miss Mellon, and such was the 
sole intimation and leave-taking of her last appearance.” 


But we are passing over the primary circumstances which were 
to issue in making Harriot the “richest womanin England.” The 
Entwisles are at Cheltenham, and like other needy adventurers of 
the strolling class, appear to have constantly had their eyes directed 
to what might be lucky chances in the wheel of fortune. 


** At that time there was, among the visitors at Cheltenham, an elderly 
invalid gentleman, who did not join in society, but passed many hours daily 
taking exercise in the Long Walk. Mrs. Entwisle soon discovered, from 
hints dropped by his servant to the lodging-people, who, however, did not 
know his name, that ‘ his master, notwithstanding his penurious appearance, 
was considered one of the richest people in London; but that he was very 
unhappy in consequence of thinking that his wife also advanced in years, 
was going out of her mind, which preyed on his spirits so much, that he 
had been ill, and was now trying Cheltenham for a change.’ Her imme- 
diate reflection was, that the richest gentleman in London might take a 
box at the theatre for the benefit night, though he were ever so sad; and 
this idea was communicated to her daughter. A respectful note of solici- 
tation to that effect was given to the attendant at the pump-room a few days 
before the performance, to present to ‘the remarkable-looking old gentle- 
man; but, as no answer was returned, the three females decided that ‘the 
moping thin old creature was too full of his own troubles to care about those 
of other people.’ On the day but one after sending their note, Miss Mel- 
lon and her friend were sauntering very early in the Long Walk, when they 
were overtaken by the old gentleman. He introduced himself to Miss 
Mellon, whom he said he knew by sight in Drury Lane green-room, to 
apologise for not having sooner answered the application, for which he 
accounted by a great pressure of London correspondence; but he trusted 
his silence had been considered an assent to patronizing her laudable filial 
efforts, of which he had heard admirable accounts at every turn in Chelten- 
ham. The young ladies tendered their best thanks and brightest smiles ; 
their new friend mentioned that he had had the pleasure that morning of 
sending to the post-office his answer respecting the box; and after a con- 
versation of some length they separated, mutually pleased. On _ hastening 
home, they found Mrs. Entwisle in ecstacies. There is no knowing what 
grand visions had been conjured up in her wild brain; but the tangible cir- 
cumstance was, that she held in her hand an open letter from the old gentle- 
man, ‘the richest person in London,’ who had enclosed five guineas for a 
box, which he desired should be kept for Mr. Coutts! Mr. Coutts !—the 
Mr. Coutts !—well might the servant hint that his master was ‘the richest 
person in London ;’ a man whose name was a proverb of wealth even in 
country towns. Thus Mrs. Entwisle raved, wondering at her husband’s 
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stupidity, that when any one had called for letters for Mr. Coutts, he had 
not directly guessed he was the thin old gentleman, and toldher so! But 
the young friends defended Mr. Entwisle, by exclaiming against the idea 
of any one supposing that the great Mr. Coutts, who managed the royal 
family, and commanded everything he liked, could be an old, pallid, sickly, 
thin gentleman, in a shabby coat and brown scratch-wig. Peace was soon 
restored, as Mrs. Entwisle was in a sunny humour after the day’s adven- 
ture. The new acquaintance met generally in their early promenade in the 
Long Walk; and when the day of the benefit performance arrived, Mr. 
Coutts paid Miss Mellon the compliment of promising to occupy the box, 
although he had only taken it to patronise her, without intending to go. As 
a mark of Miss Mellon’s strong superstition regarding good luck, may be 
given the following pendant to the foregoing facts:—The money sent b 
Mr. Coutts for the box chanced to be the largest sum in gold she had ever 
yet received from any one individual. In the envelope which enclosed it he 
had commended her industry, good reputation, and perseverance, and con- 
cluded by saying, he trusted she would find that his trifling present would 
prove to be ‘luck-money.’ In herenthusiastic manner she instantly declared 
that nothing should ever tempt her to part with these her ‘ first five golden 
guineas,’ which sent with such kind wishes, were sure to bring her good 
fortune. They happened to be guineas just fresh from the mint; and she 
put the bright coins apart in a separate purse, often shewing them to those 
who knew the circumstances; and she frequently endured temporary pri- 
vations rather than change any portion of her ‘lucky money,’ the only thing 
she was ever known to refuse to her mother’s rapacity. On the day of her 
marriage with Mr. Coutts she produced the well-worn purse, with its glit- 
tering contents! and twelve years afterwards its faded glories were again 
shewn to a bridal party when she became a duchess.” 


After the Entwisles came to London, where Harriot played 
twenty years, “ Old Tom” was regarded by the world in the 
character of what was called her protector, but as the present bio- 
graphy would have it, without breaking the moral law, or there 
being any thing impure in the intercourse,—a convenient mode of 
whitewashing the Banker certainly; for his wife was alive, yet he 
daily visiting the prétegée; and ano less‘satisfactory way of rescuing 
the actress from the stigma which silly or ill-natured people affixed 
to her history. At length the first Mrs. Coutts died ; and although 
the widower’s life seemed to be drawing speedily to a close, he lost 
no time in despatching a representative to Holly Lodge, the resi- 
dence of his “‘ blessed Harriot,” soliciting her hand in marriage, and 
imploring her immediately to make him happy. Here is the account 
of the envoy, Mr. Raymond’s, mission, progress, and success. It 
is loathsome enough, especially, as we have been before told, that 
a Mr. Barry, who had once paid his addresses to the actress, was 
the only person for whom she ever felt the real attachment of 
love. We are on with the bed-ridden wooer’s emissary to Holly 


Lodge ; he and the lady are closetted together, on this strange 
occasion. 
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“‘They were several hours together ; and, from the angry bursts of 
voice, a friend who waited for Mr. Raymond thought some unpleasant dis- 
pute had arisen which his interference might quell; but on entering the room, 
he saw poor old Mr. Raymond, actually kneeling in entreaty before Miss 
Mellon, and the latter standing in such a state of excitement, that the un- 
noticed witness was glad to retire hastily from a scene which seemed past 
his influence. Mr. Raymond, skilled in human nature, allowed this vio- 
lence to exhaust itself; and, when it changed to hysterical weeping, he 
taxed her with ingratitude to the only friend she ever possessed, in caring 
for the world’s opinion of a delay more than for the chance of saving her 
benefactor’s life; and he worked on her sympathies by every plea in the 
power of his eloquence to urge. He quoted the example of Miss Farren, 
whom she had admired so much; who, for a length of time, was publicly 
known to have been engaged to the Earl of Derby, during even the life- 
time of his first countess ; after whose decease, Miss Farren was married 
to the widower within six weeks, without having a plea of his dangerous 
illness urged as the cause of such promptitude; and yet no one had been 
more respected or better received in society than the second Lady Derby. 
Why not the second Mrs. Coutts likewise? as the first Mrs. Coutts had 
been morally ‘dead’ tothe world for years! At last, worn out, if not 
convinced, Miss Mellon agreed that, if her benefactor still continued danger- 
ously ill, by a given time she would obtain, by a private marriage, the 
privilege of going to his house to nurse him, should an increase of danger 
require it. While coolly recording this fact, without the excitement of the 
circumstances, it seems as if no human persuasion ought to have extorted a 
consent which her better judgment made her so vehemently refuse. The 
dispassionate impulse of every mind will accord with her first resolute re- 
fusal; yet (while no palliation is here offered for her compliance) it would 
be arrogant in any to affirm they could not have been so persuaded, until 
after they had actually passed through a similar ordeal. Mr. Raymond 
having secured her reluctant promise through his powers of persuasion, 
did not wait for his influence to cool, but produced a written consent to 
their marriage (previously drawn up and signed by Mr. Coutts), which she 
signed, and he hastened to the good old gentleman in Stratton Street. 
Mr. Coutts was too seriously ill to be expected to recover permanently ; 
but, his mind being easier at the thought of his ability to do Miss Mellon 
a pecuniary kindness without slander, he became rather better. At the 
expiration of a fortnight, Mr. Raymond summoned Miss Mellon to fulfil 
her promise. She insisted on the ceremony being kept perfectly secret, as, 
in the event of Mr. Coutt’s recovering, she would hereafter have a public 
and more joyful solemnization than the present ; therefore she went to St. 
Pancras church with Mr. Raymond and another person. Mr. Coutts 
arrived in an equally unostentatious manner, and they were married by the 
curate, the Rev. Mr. Champeneys. When the names were signed, they 
departed in the same way theycame, Mr. Coutts having in the vestry-room 
presented Mr. Raymond with a snuff-box containing the promised thousand 
pounds; and Miss Mellon returned alone to her own house, without men- 
tioning the change in her name to the nearest friends in her confidence. 
Every day she drove as usual to his door, and sent up to know how he was ; 
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the physicians sometimes coming down with their verbal bulletin. No- 
thing indicated the marriage, unless, indeed, that Mr. Raymond, called her 
the ‘ Lady of Woodham Walters,’ avoiding to say Miss Mellon. In about 
a month from the time of the marriage, she drove one morning to the door 
in Stratton Street, and one of the physicians came down with great concern, 
to tellher Mr. Coutts was considerably worse. Alarmed out of all her 
caution, she clasped her hands and cried, ‘ Good Heavens, telld me all ! I am 
his wife!’ The astonished physician then very forcibly describe the danger 
of Mr. Coutts; and it was resolved that she must at once assume her place 
inthe house of her husband, the crisis of his illness requiring unremitting 
care. Such was, in reality, the ‘gay honeymoon’ of the poor dying old 
man of eighty-six, and the greatly afflicted object of his regard !” 


We observe frequent evidences during the life of Coutts, after his 
marriage with Harriot, of an effort on her part to reason herself 
into a belief, or at least to convince their visitors, that she was 
really in love with the Banker. The anecdotes introduced with the 
view of proving her sincere are silly enough, as well as the old 
man’s method of evincing his gratitude, and the acceptance of her 
seeming devotion. Of her condition after his death, of the substan- 
tial proofs he left of his friendship and affection towards her, of her 
marriage to the Duke of St. Albans, of her munificence and other 
matters sufficiently known in her latter history, we need say nothing. 
We must, however, behold her on her death-bed, leaving it to our 
readers to say whether, after all the biographer’s elaboration, it has 
many attractions for the humble and the pious. 


‘* She was removed again to London, there being still no visible change 
for the worse in her health, beyond the increasing weakness, and the con- 
tinual pain of the right side. Up to this time (about a fortnight before her 
demise) she had retained a clear recollection of every one, and the perfect 
use of her faculties ; but having been now upwards of two months without 
any sustenance, beyond a wine-glass full of ale twice in twenty-four hours, 
the consequent exhausion made her memory fail occasionally. Strange to 
say, this only regarded the place where she was staying; for she knew all 
the individuals around her ; so that if she momentarily forgot exactly where 
she was reposing, she would address the attendants by name accurately, and 
request them to ‘ take her to Stratton Street, to die on the bed where Tom 
Coutts had expired.’ She conversed lucidly with the duke and others around 
her ; and instead of her usual impatience of contradiction, she would extend 
her hand and thank them for their kindness, One morning, in the last week 
of July, she perfectly recovered from the temporary forgetfulness of where 
she was living, and finding that her bed had been placed in the large draw- 
ing-room below stairs, for the advantage of the air, she gave orders to be re- 
moved to Mr. Coutts’ room. It was then mentioned that Lady Guilford 
was in town, and anxious to see’her: the duchess replied, ‘1 will see her 
to-morrow, when they have laid me on her father’s last bed.’ That even- 
ing she was carried to the room on which her imagination had so long dwelt ; 
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and, whether from the motion of being removed, or from some internal 
change preparatory to her decease, all pain left her afflicted side—a relief 
which her superstitious fancy instantly ascribed to the influence of the room 
and its furniture. In the early part of the following day, Lady Guilford 
went through this trying scene, which no doubt tended to break up the re- 
mains of her own declining health ; for her decease followed within six weeks 
of the demise of the duchess. She received Lady Guilford placidly, saying, 
‘I am so happy to-day, because your father’s spirit is breathing upon me, as 
he promised ; and also he has taken the shape of a little bird, singing at my 
window; just as he said he would come back if he could.’ This singular 
belief in the realization of Mr. Coutts’ death-bed promise of revisiting her 
as a bird, or in the invisible influence of a soft breathing, was not an idea 
conceived on her death-bed only. Those who knew her intimately since 
1822 can testify her reliance on this fanciful promise during her most health- 
ful and joyous days. The boudoir in Stratton Street had three long win- 
dows towards the garden ; the trees in the latter contained numerous birds, 
that enjoyed their good quarters undisturbed and well fed; these little crea- 
tures frequently pecked and fluttered near the windows ; and whenever this 
occurred it is said that the duchess would open the window, throw out food 
for the applicants, and leave the window open with the hope of one enter- 
ing; while, for the remainder of the morning, she would be as happy as a 
child whose absent playmate had returned. Tothose who have no power of 
believing such matters, this weakness must have carried with it a certain de- 
gree of redicule, although none would have been so cruel or insulting as to 
disturb her faith in what thus innocently gave much consolation and support 
to the believer. At first, while viewed under the prejudice which prevailed 
against her most trivial actions, this romantic superstition regarding one so 
advanced in life as Mr. Coutts, notwithstanding he had been her only bene- 
factor, would seem so unusual, that it must have tempted the observation, 
‘this is all very well acted ;’ but a deeper insight into her character always 
brought the conviction that, at all times, there was nota sufficiency of ‘ act- 
ing’ in her artless nature even to procure from the world common justice, 
much less a false reputation for sentiment. Among the anomaliesin the 
character of Mr. Coutts, was, that the rigid man of business had a fanciful 
superstition in some matters (which is not uncommon among his clever 
countrymen), and a pure appreciation of the poetry of existence. A beau- 
tiful prospect—a fine day in the country—a melancholy romance—a well- 
wrought poem, were enjoyed by him with the fervour of a youthful mind. 
Thus, the idea of revisiting the object of his solicitude in the form of a little 
bird, or of making known his proximity by a soft breathing near her, was 
exactly consistent with the mixture of superstition and romance which form- 
ed the unguessed portion of character in this highly-gifted but eccentric 
man. The duchess easily yielded credence to the opinion of those she con- 
sidered sensible, and Mr. Coutts she looked up to and cited as one whose 
judgment no one was to be mad enough to question. In the same manner 
that others quote the philosophical remarks of Bacon, Newton, or Locke, 
she used, from the earliest time of knowing her benefactor, until her own 
last days, to say, ‘ Mr. Coutts said so!’ which in her mind, was a decision 
beyond appeal. He had solemnly promised this fantastic return after death 
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and, therefore, she implicitly believed that its accomplishment was un- 
questionable. Her reliance on it was unshaken while her faculties remained 
unimpaired ; and when these were slightly dulled by approaching dissolution, 
her faith in the promise was ‘ strong in death.’”’ 


There is an effort to make it appear that the Duchess was re- 
markable for her wit. Indeed there were flatterers in plenty who 
were ever ready to laugh at her clever sayings and side-bursting jokes. 
We must, however, take the biographer’s verbal testimony rather 
than substantial evidences on the subject of such magic gifts, and 
be satisfied with the assurance that “ her wit is so generally known 
that it is almost needless to name it.”’ The following is the best 
specimen that we have discovered ; she is at Abbotsford :— 


‘In showing her over the house, after desiring her to observe that his 
bed-room communicated by a private staircase with a little study, he added, 
‘Thus, you see, when they all think I have retired to bed, I can escape to 
my study, write for two or three hours, and nobody the wiser.’ 

**¢ That is impossible, Sir Walter,’ replied her grace.”’ 


We had marked some other passages and anecdotes that possess 
some miscellaneous interest; but as the whole are incapable of 
pioneering the work into any general or lasting popularity, they 
must be dispensed with. 





Art. XII. 
1. Palmario; or, the Merchant of Genoa. London: Boone. 1839. 
2. Real Pearls in a False Setting. By the Count De La Pasture, late 
18th Hussars. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
3. Max Wentworth. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 


4. Henry of Giuse ; or, the States of Blois. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
London: London: 1839. 


5. Preferment; or, My Uncle the Earl. By Mrs. Gorr: London: 
Colburn. 1839. 


AT the close of the year we like to clear our table ; and also to pre- 
sent to our readers, for their amusement and instruction, during the 
long winter nights, a goodly variety of subjects as well as to point 
out to those who may wish to enlarge their libraries, where, when, 
and with what sorts of matter they may be served. The pictures of 
life, and the periods of the time delineated in the list now before us, 
are, of themselves, sufficient to occupy many evenings, unless in 
the case of those who are actual devourers of romance. But the occa- 
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sion does not require any preamble, especially as most of the writers 
are more or less familiar to the public, and have not struck out any 
line remarkable for its originality. There is, however, enough of 
excellence and novelty about them to call for a few words to be said 
of each. 

Palmario, by the author of ‘ Tales of an Arctic Voyager,” is 
not an unsuccessful attempt to cope with many difliculties,—he 
having in the present instance undertaken to illustrate a period in 
the twelfth century, when a transition in the state of society of con- 
siderable mark took place; civilization making that stride which 
was identified with a revival of trade, and the erection of men of 
note and influence, independent of feudal distinctions, and un- 
adorned with warlike feats. Besides the story itself, the author 
elucidates and props it by means of a number of interesting notes, 
evidently the result of just reflection as well as extensive research. 
As a fiction the plot is romantic and arresting, while the views are 
possessed of historical importance. 

Palmario’s vicissitudes of fortune are very great. He is at one 
time immensely rich, and at another reduced to beggary, and the 
victim of every calamity that can befall mortal man; thus allowing 
the author to fill his canvass with a diversity of scenes and a multi- 
tude of sketches that all tend to complete the main object contem- 
plated. Of several of the characters, besides the hero, we have full 
length portraits forcibly and consistently contrived. An Italian 
schoolmaster is one of these, with whom the reader will find himself 
come acquainted. In parts of the story, too, there is much tender- 
ness and sound feeling. Our first extract presents the likeness of 
the heroine, and also affords a fair specimen of the manner in which 
contemporary events are wrought into the narrative :— 


**The person of Rosamunda was noble, and perhaps shewed more of the 
Lombard descent of her family than all the actions of her brother; the pure 
blood of the north circulated in her cheeks, and her high polished brow, 
her brilliant complexion, her mild blue eye, and her long fair hair, all deno- 
ted her Scandinavian extraction. She possessed also, in a high degree, 
those lofty ideas of female modesty and decorum, which distinguished the 
daughters of the northern conquerors so advantageously from the women of 
the degraded Romans; the introduction of which into the world was, per- 
haps, more than an equivalent for the arts and knowledge that were lost by 
the triumph of the barbarians, and to which modern society owes all the 
elegance and polish that raises it above the sensuality of antiquity. This 
delicacy and refinement of mind shed a thousand nameless graces over every 
thought and every action of Rosamunda, and Palmario had not been many 
minutes in her company, when he began to draw comparisons between her 
and the dames of Genoa, very little to the advantage of the latter ; for, what- 
ever may be the benefits of commerce, it certainly does not tend to refine 
the female mind from the impurities of human nature,—a circumstance that 
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arises, probably, from seeing everything measured by the standard of profit 
and loss. Nor is this deficiency of delicacy recompensed by the extended 
knowledge of worldly matters, that is sometimes found in the females of 
commercial nations ; modesty, elegance, and strict propriety of sentiment, 
being the only virtues that can render the sex lovely and attractive, and 
divide them from their coarser male companions. Though Rosamunda 
possessed all these qualifications ina high degree, she was not deficient in 
knowledge: she had even acquired more of that kind of information dear - 
est to Palmario than any other woman he had hitherto seen. Buta few 
years had elapsed since Naples had ceased to form part of the Eastern Em- 
pire; the language, therefore, and the learning of Greece, were familiar to 
many of the Neapolitans, and in the nunnery where Rosamunda had been 
educated, Greek was spoken and Greek books were read, She had, in 
consequence, acquired both the language and the information of the politest 
nation of antiquity ; but happily the purity of the nuns, and her absence 
from that iniquitous theatre, Constantinople, had guaranteed her from the 
corruptions of the then modern Greek females—corruptions of the existence 
of which she was totally ignorant: for as she only knew their character 
through the medium of books, she believed that it included all that the 
poets have imagined of feminine virtue and loveliness. This, however, did 
not form all the accomplishments of Rosamunda. From the vicinity of 
Naples to the seat of empire, it reflected strongly the light of the sciences 
which yet found an asylum in that capital; and innumerable little arts 
were consequently known and practised there of which the rest of Italy was 


ignorant, and in all these she was extremely skilful. Such was Rosamunda 
Ghisolfi.” 


We have intimated that Palmario’s fortunes were very unstable. 
He is the victim not only of robbers and plunderers, but of violence 
and horrid cruelty. At one period he is the inmate of an hospital; 
and when he comes out of it, his mind is partially unseated. Let 
us behold him in this deplorable condition, and then pass on to the 
second work on our list :— 


‘**Palmario, the once grand and magnificent Palmario, issued from the 
great gate of the hospital in a condition as deplorable as could belong to a 
human being free from crime, and unconscious of any guilt that could de- 
serve the miseries which pressed upon him. Those who had seen him in 
his better days would not have recognised the handsome features of Aluigi 
in the pale, withered, and cadaverous countenance of the hopeless pauper ; 
nor would they have thought that his well-made and finely proportioned 
figure was now represented by a shrunken, stooping, emaciated, and decre- 
pid being, who tottered along as if his limbs had been disjoined on the rack, 
and his body doubled on the wheel. There was now no fire in his eye, no 
manhood on his brow, no smile was ready to play upon his lips, no wit im- 
patient to dart from his tongue. He crept slowly along the streets, sup- 
ported on a rude staff, the gift of one of the patients at his departure, and 
the rough blasts that blew aside the tatters of his garments, caused him to 
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shrink beneath the walls for protection. But cold was not the only feeling 
that his forlorn situation occasioned. As he was passed by the young and 
giddy of either sex, they avoided him with contempt, and the more advanced 
in life looked severe and forbidding, as if they thought he intended to peti- 
tion them for alms. Those who exposed various wares for sale on stalls 
followed his motions with their eyes, and shewed that they feared he would 
purloin their goods, and the beggars and lazzaroni abused him and called 
him an impostor. The children mocked at him, and pelted him with stones 
and dirt, and the very dogs smelt to him and ran off barking and howling, 
as from one infected. Noone said a word of consolation; nor gave a look 
of pity, as he proceeded towards the gate of the town, which he reached 
just as it was about to be closed for the night, and he was ushered out by 
the porter, who told him that he was glad to see that such a scurvy, down- 
cast, ill-looking scoundrel was not going to sleep again within the walls, 
Insult from such a wretch was almost enough to rouse the broken spirit of 
the merchant ; he turned and frowned, as if he would instantly chastise him, 
but the remains of better feelings intervened, and he only repaid his abuse 
with a look of contempt. The world—wide, cold, and desolate, was now 
before Palmario. None of those fascinations which are universally con- 
nected with the idea of home drew him towards any particular spot. His 
mind revolted at the idea of returuing to Genoa or Tarentum ; for, though 
apparently dead to the past and the future, he yet had glimmerings of me- 
mory, and a sense of the forlorn contrast he now exhibited to his former 
splendid condition, which made his feelings recoil at the thoughts of ex- 
posing himself to the scorn of Ghisolfi, or the derision of the proud mer- 
chants who had risen upon his ruin. Besides, impressed with the belief 
that Rosamunda and his offspring were for ever lost, he cared for no one, 
and, with some of that perversity which attends a wandering intellect, he 
felt as if all the world were at enmity with them. He forgot his few faith- 
ful friends, and only recollected that he had been injured ; and he hurried 
away from the haunts of man, like a wild animal whose instinct teaches it 
that it can never be safe but in a wilderness.” 


Count De La Pasture’s Pearls are not all Real, and the Setting 
is sometimes not only False but hardly decent or delicate. The 
work is a strange string of odds and ends, and of party-coloured 
gems, though seldom of the first water. There is little or no plot, 
no attempt to unravel an intricate and continuous story, but good 
and bad jokes, silly as well as laughable anecdotes, the ridiculous 
in character having been plentifully culled and collected and 
thrust upon the shoulders of a few individuals who are for the 
most part caricatured, but sometimes made very droll. The author 
accordingly deals with French, with Irish, and with English per- 
sonages, and other oddities to be met with at watering-places, and 
other resorts where superficialities may be observed. But a sample 
will convey a better idea of the Count’s style and humour than 
pages of prefatory description. 
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And here is Captain Gunner Gunster for those who have taste 
to relish a rough sailor’s whims and frolics, and the exploits of 


a novel kind of artist :— 


“The Captain continued: ‘Mrs. G. G.,’ for he sometimes indulged in 
these lettres majuscules, as the French say, by way of an abbreviation to 
the name he had bestowed on his espoused, ‘ Mrs. G. G., I say, what’s 
the next month to February.’ Mrs. Gunner Gunster, who seemed to have 
rehearsed this before, enacted her part well, and took the hint to ‘ march,’ 
by casting a meaning glance at Mrs. Fitzherbert O'Toole, who, not having 
her husband to obey, lingered a little before she understood it. Mrs. O’ 
Toole then cast a look at, and gave birth toa sigh for Sir Walter Closet ; 
then she arose majestically, and with swanlike demarche, followed by her 
cygnets, made for the sortie, and dropping a drooping curtsy to Mrs. Coffin, 
whispered to her daughters, ‘ Stand back, and let the Coffin pass ;’ where- 
upon Mrs. Coffin, heedless of the remark, because she did not hear it, pro- 
ceeded, followed by the rest of the fair ones, and a funny little blue-spotted 
dog came running into the room, as if to replace the ladies, and the door 
was closed. ‘ The ladies, three times three !’ roared the Captain, through 
an enormous speaking trumpet, that he had previously kept concealed un- 
der his chair. This conceit had a double object ; first that the ladies might 
hear him give the toast; and secondly, be gratified by it his own pride, 
that rejoiced in reverting to anything that once belonged to his ship. Three 
times three were given in style, accompanied by the incessant barking of 
the little blue-spotted dog. ‘Come here my little chanticleer,’ said Mr. 
John Connor, taking the spotted dog up by the ribs, and placing him on 
his knee ; but singular to relate, the dog imparted some of his cerulean tints 
tothe hands and trousers of Mr. John Connor, who dipped his hands in the 
finger-glass, but to no avail, for the stain was indelible. Then he smelt his 
i.ngers, and exclaimed, ‘Oil again, Gunster? what the devil’s the matter 
with your dog? blood and ’ounds! he comes off.’ And after these few 
emphatic words down he threw the quadruped; whereupon Captain 
Gunner Gunster rang the bell furiously, and James answered it, pale at 
the violent summons. ‘ You d——d land lubber,’ said the Captain fu- 
riously, ‘ didn’t I tell you not to let that dog out till he was dry? Don’t 
stand there, Sir, grinning like a Cheshire cat, but bring some turpentine’ 
—(and then turning to Mr. John Connor in a tone of apology)—‘ My dear 
Sir, I beg ten thousand pardons; it’s James’s fault; I’m in the habit of 
painting my dogs a bit in oil, and that one was not near dry.” The whole 
party now burst into an access of laughter, which did not cease till the 
essence of turpentine had been rubbed into Mr. John Connor’s hands and 
trousers to his complete satisfaction. As the noise of mirth ceased, 
‘Mr. Daniel Pimple ventured to ask Captain Gunner Gunster what 
his motives could be for painting his dog, addressing him thus dryly. 
*‘ My dear Sir, excuse me, pray may I ask you, not as a matter of imperti- 
nent curiosity, but as a means of research in my anxiety to derive knowledge 
and information, as far as lies in my power, in case I am returned for Houn- 
slow,—I repeat again, may I ask what could have induced you to paint that 
little terrier with sky-blue spots ?’ ‘ Certainly, Sir,’ replied the Captain ; ‘ first 
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of all, I am very fond of sky-blue as a colour; perhaps I may have contract- 
ed this predilection from having been so long on the Mediterranean station ; 
then, Sir, all my numerous efforts to obtain a sky-blue spotted dog have 
Leen hitherto baffled, so I determined to make one for myself. Surely, 
gentleman, altering the colour of the outer case does not detract from the 
merit of the race; if that dog had been thoroughly dry, he would have last- 
ed for six months, and he would have been flattered by the admiration of 
thousands. I have been in many countries, gentlemen, where all the men 
and women subjected their skins to artificial changes of colour; we need 
not go abroad, gentlemen, for examples: if we are to believe celebrated his- 
torians, our own ancestors, painting themselves each one to his own taste, 
must also have dabbled in oils. Gentlemen, I am very fond of painting, and 
as I am but a poor draftsman, I paint the animals themselves ; it saves me 
sketching, and the outline is then sure to be correct.’ ”’ 


Max Wentworth, is said to be the production of a female writer, 
and it carries internal proofs of the fact. Itis our opinion also that 
the author has made a first essay on this occasion, at least in the 
guise of a novelist, although it is very probable that the success of 
the venture will induce her to come again and again before the public 
in a similar field. We perceive among other promising circum- 
stances those signs of modesty and diffidence which are most desirable 
recommendations, but which never appear so winning as when allied 
to real talent. 

This is one of those fictions that depends not for its interest 
upon a cunningly devised story, for such a thing it does not contain. 
Individual character and distinct portraits, however, it does present, 
these being drawn out and filled up in the course of ‘dialogues and 
conversations that are managed with skill and employed upon a va- 
riety of subjects and occurrences which enable the writer to exhibit 
no small share of judgment, experience of life, tact, and taste. 
Some of the female characters especially are happy conceptions, and 
their nice features are strikingly developed, while as contrasts one 
with another, and their mixtures, furnish lively scenes. Alice 
Compton and Melicent Wentworth are personages that every one 
who is acquainted with human nature and the world will readily re- 
cognise. They are handled with subtle power and discrimination. 
Even the most amiable of the author’s creations are not faultless 
monsters, nor does she caricature her subjects. Her humour is 
sound, and her satire delicate. There is health throughout in her 
sentiment, and the setting is in good keeping with the pearls. We 
could have wished, however, that some of the conversations had 
been condensed, while several of the scenes might have been 
more highly finished. Still valuable lessons and shrewd insights, that 
may be practically directed, abound in the work, and there is a 
great deal of neat writing to the bargain. Let the author take 
courage ; let her contrive a plot; and with the ability which she 
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manifestly possesses, and what is rare, of developing character and 
incidents by means of colloquies and conversation, instead of general 
and vapid description, an arresting novel will be the result, and a 
stilldeeper interest felt in the fortunes of her dramatis persone 
than can be infused into a merely elongated series of dialogues, how- 
ever earnest or clever. One thing at least is certain,—the conver- 
sational form of telling a story requires a space to complete a scene 
which we cannot afford; but without which, justice could not be 
done in the way of sample to the general excellence of Max Went- 
worth 

It is fortunate in the crowded state of our desk this month, that 
such a writer as Mr. James requires but a very general notice 
whenever it may please him to make a new appeal to the public; 
for it is only necessary to compare him with himself—with some 
of his numerous earlier productions whose merits are appre- 
ciated. Well, then, Henry of Guise will stand the test in a 
competition with the very noblest of his historical romances. , ‘There 
is no ground that he has more successfully cultivated than that 
of France, and hardly could he have chosen an epoch of more 
stirring interest than “‘ the day of the Barricades,” and other 
events in the sixteenth century—the Duke of Guise having at 
one moment his hand upon the crown, and yet is at another hurled 
by assassination from the turbulent stage, Henry the Thirteenth 
being the instigator. Besides a number of names that figure in 
the annals of the kingdom, Mr. James has skilfully inwoven ficti- 
tious personages to the construction of a plot that absorbs the 
reader from the moment he opens the first volume to the close of 
the concluding chapter. The story is full of action, bustle, and 
exciting ,incident; and although Mr. James does not strive to give 
what some have vainly advanced as superior claims in their behalf ; 
viz., the ability and the habit to produce philosophical novels,—tales 
in which the subtle working,—the machinery, so to speak, and the 
primary movements of the human mind are attempted to be traced 
and laid bare, with all the adventitious circumstances, that singly 
or in the aggregate, influence and mould the character,—yet he 
does better, or at least proceeds on a surer footing,—he turns his 
deep historical researches to admirable account and satisfies the 
reader that his actors have life in them,—that they are true and 
faithful embodiments of thought and feeling, and are swayed by 
such violent passions as have stamped their era with a lasting 
infamy or renown. Our author, indeed, seems in the romance 
before us to have entered soul, and heart into its nature and capa- 
bilities, and to have been hurried along, regardless of nice finish, or 
elaborately‘studied expression. ‘The consequence is that the reader 
is equally unwilling and unable to pause in order to remark upon 
the minor blemishes of execution. 
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According to the account we have given of ‘“‘ Henry of Guise,” 
it would be vain to attempt, in any moderate space, to present satis- 
factory examples of the work as a story. A very short extract will 
be sufficient, however, and many more of a similarly observant and 
reflective kind might be quoted, to prove that Mr. James has the 
penetration, and is skilled in the practice of dipping beneath the 
surface of life,—of, in short, dissecting and gauging the elements of 
perception and feeling in his characters. He happily says,— 


“The mind of a pure and high-souled woman is the most terrible touch- 
stone which the conversation of any man can meet with. If there be baser 
matter in it, however strong and specious may be the gilding, that test is 
sure to discover it. We mistake greatly, I am sure, when we think that 
the simplicity of innocence deprives us of the power of detecting evil. We 
may know its existence, though we do not know its particular nature, and 
our own purity, like Ithuriel’s spear, detects the demon under whatever 


shape he lurks.” 


Mrs. Gore is an expert and long practised dilineator of aristo- 
cratic and courtly life. She seems to have always breathed the 
atmosphere of fashionable watering-places, lordly halls, and palaces ; 
her taste and reading carrying her often back to earlier days, and to 
periods that stand boldly out in English history,—the history 
sometimes of the nation’s most degenerate aspect. But whatever 
be the date, past or present, that she seizes upon, aristocratic 
manners, political intrigues, rowés, cold-hearted, eccentric, vain, 
and silly personages of title, are sure to engage her pencil, which is 
often keen and satirical. The opening of ‘“‘ Preferment,” and one 
of the “ Earl’s” heartless, vapid, and pompous letters will serve, us 


as quotable passages :— 


** Tn certain times and places, considerable distinction is conferred by the 
prefix of ‘ Honourable.’ Among the glittering mobs of a London season, 
Honourables are ‘as plenty as blackberries ;’ and amid the festal splen- 
dours of the new reign, a hall full of Honourable’s is beginning to excite 
as little emotion as Napoleon’s antechamber of kings. But at Bath, at 
Brighton, and still more at the host of minor watering places, an Honour- 
able maintains unimpugnable precedency, as a scion of the aristocracy of 
the kingdom. His lady has her place above the salt; and his sons and 
daughters are entitled to look down upon the undistinguishable throng of 
Thompsons, Smiths, and Browns. 

** Nothing could be more obvious than the social advantages derived from 
this diminutive ennoblement by the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Egerton, 
of Hurley House, near Tunbridge Wells; for though their income of a 
thousand a year enabled them to provide but indifferently for a family of 
four children, the distinction which pointed them out as the brother and 
sister-in-law of the Earl of Tiverton, conferred the privilege of dining 
with all the parks, halls, and castles in the neighbourhood, without giving 
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dinners in return: the younger son of an earl having a right to be poor 
without danger of becoming disreputable.” 


The members of the family of Tiverton are the principal actors in 
the story, which connects in a narrative a considerable variety of 
incidents, some of them more interesting than might be aches. in 
the experience of such a tribe of proud, conventionally-privileged, 
and place-seeking Honourables. Poverty, however, will always 
afford the novelist a scope for introducing affecting vicissitudes 
and the touchstones of nature. Now for the “ Earl’s” epistle, 
which is characteristic and cleverly framed. A brother has applied 
for ‘ Preferment” for two of his sons :— 


“ *T am extremely sorry to perceive, my dear William,’ was his lord- 
ship’s unmeaningly emphatic reply, ‘that you have so little reliance upon 
my word as toconceive me unmindful of your interests. The press of bu- 
siness thrown upon my hands by the recent melancholy event in our family, 
has rendered it 1mposs1BLE for me to reply earlier to your letter of the 3rd 
of February last, signifying your wish to have one of your sons provided 
for BY GOVERNMENT in the army, and another, UPON THE EGERTON INTE- 
REST, in the church. 

‘“* Allow me, my dear brother, by way of preliminary, to take the liberty 
of remarking, that I look upon itas rather hard, considering you are aware 
that, of my two sons, one is destined to be asoldier, you should expect me 
to WEAKEN my interest at the Horse Guards in favour of any other person ; 
and, in the next place, permit me to observe, that I am fully aware of your 
having REFUSED the living of Wyndham for one of your sons previous to its 
being bestowed upon my son Dick’s tutor, young Nicewig ; which inconsis- 
tency of purpose not being generally known, it will make a very singular 
impression on the puBLic that Lord Tiverton’s chaplain should be enjoying 
family preferment to the amount of FOURTEEN HUNDRED A-YEAR, while his 
nephew is presented to a living of two! I confess, therefore, I should 
have been better pleased had you chosen for your son any other profession 
than the church. Concluding, however, that you had urgent motives for 
making these requests at a period when you are aware I[ have need of ALL 
my interest with GOVERNMENT for the furtherance of my ANxious wishes 
concerning the marquisate, J made up my mind to overlook the annoyance of 
having toharass ministers with so untimely an application ; and have now 
the pleasure to tell you, that Mr. John Egerton’s name is inserted in the 
Horse Guards’ list for an ensigncy the first available opportunity ; and the 
satisfaction of adding, that the list which last year contained three thousand 
one hundred names, is reduced to two-thousand ninehundred AND SEVENTY- 
Two! 

‘With regard to a living for your second son, I regret to say that pre- 
vious to my succeeding to the disposal of the family preferment, promises 
had been exacTED from me in favour of the two Flinthams, Lady Tiver- 
ton’s younger brothers. I FEAR, therefore, it will be MANY YEARs before 
I have anything in my gift worthy the acceptance of Mr. Julius Egerton. 
However, if you choose him to take orders, 1 PLEDGE myself todo what I 
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can for him ; having no object nearer at heart than to promote the welfare 
and respectability of the Egerton family. 


“With compliments to your family, I am, my dear brother, truly 
yours, TIVERTON.” 


The fortunes of these poor nephews, it will readily be supposed, 
draw frequently upon the invention of the author, creating much of 
the amusement that belongs to the work. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 
some of the Adjoining Counties. London: Murray 

Tuts slender yolume belongs to a class of publications, which we would be 
pleased to see still more extended, so as fully and particularly to traverse 
the length and breadth of the land. In the provincialisms of language 
there is much to be learned, and many interesting associations of a philo- 
logical and antiquarian character to be discovered, as well as curious lights 
thrown upon local manners and pursuits. In that class of provincialisms 
which consists of obsolete words,—of the relics of a language once common 
to England and parts of Scotland,—we observe a great similarity still ex- 
tending over many districts, in a large list of terms; although, as the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter has stated in the Preface to his Hallamshire Glossary, a pas- 
toral and agricultural region will preserve more of the terms which belong 
to husbandry, while more of the ancient terms of art will be found in a ma- 
nufacturing district. Peculiarities in local circumstances, in the structure of 
habitations, in the nature of the food, in the amusements of the people, may, 
however, in a few instances, have occasioned the preservation of words in 
some narrow district, and in that alone. 

The present copious collection consists of four different classes of provin- 
cialisms ; first, words used by classical writers, but now obsolete; second, 
words not obsolete, but used only in poetry, or as technical names ; third, 
words which are not known to have ever been used in the language of edu- 
cated persons; and, lastly, words substantially the same as words cur- 
rent in the language of educated persons, but modified in form. The 
modification in form, however, we observe, is sometimes so trifling,— 
consisting merely of a mal-pronunciation, in the glossary before us, that it 
seems to have been hardly necessary to notice it ; seeing, that according to 
the same strictness a large volume might be compiled from the language of 
any district. ‘Thus mishroom for mushroom, is not half so bad as idear for 
idea, and many other obvious inaccuracies in the mere business of pronun- 
ciation ; and therefore rather falling within the sphere of such a Dictionary 
as Walker’s, than that of a Provincial Glossary. 

As specimens of the extensive use of obsolete words and relics of a lan- 
guage once common to the country, we shall point out two, which stand 
not far apart in the present collection. ‘‘ To ‘bete fires’ is used in Chaucer,” 
says the compiler, for “‘to prepare fires,—‘ to bete’ means to mend,” &e. 
Now, while this is a Herefordshire word, it is quite current in the Western 
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Lowlands of Scotland. We may also observe that its equivalent mend is in 
that quarter not less common as applied to the feeding of household fires. 
The other word is Boosy which is Boose in Scotland, meaning a Cattle- 
stall; whereas in Herefordshire it is said to signify the manger of a cattle- 
stall. We might point out other instances of a common use of words in 
districts very widely removed in various respects from one another, and 
which the compiler has not always noticed. He has however done geod 
service, and in his tracings of derivatives, &c., has very often presented ‘sat- 
isfactory as well as striking sources and analogies. 





Art. X1IV.—A New Derivative Spelling-Book. By J. Rowsotnuam, 

F. R. A. S. Harvey and Darton. 
In this Spelling-Book ‘ the Origin of each Word is given from the Greek, 
Latin, Saxon, German, Tentonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Lan- 
guages; alsotheir present Acceptation, with the Parts of Speech accurately 
distinguished, and the syllables accented agreeably to the most correct pro- 
nunciation.” Various tablets, rules, and corrections of faulty forms of 
language are appended, all of importance for daily usefulness on the part 
of every person who speaks the English language, or has any secular affair 
to manage. There is novelty in all Mr. Rowbotham’s educational works, 
and a great amount, brought into a small compass, of direct instruction. 
But there is always, besides, the lights which first principles, distinctly and 
simply laid down, throw athwart a much wider field that he himself actually 
or minutely traverses. Thus it is that his books are scientifical as well as 
practical. Such is eminently the character of the present work. Much ac- 
curate learning and great research could alone furnish its contents. In 
short it is filled with the cream of the author’s ‘‘ Derivative and Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,” and will engage the pupil, who has never dreamed of 
learning anything but the construction and spelling of the English tongue, 
curiously and attractively, in the study of classical and other languages. 
Nor is it less certain, that experienced speakers and writers will find many 
things in this unpretending little book, which they have either forgotten or 
let escape them, but without the knowledge and application of which they 
will fall into many errors. 





Art. XV.—The Rector’s Progress. By Crrricus. With illustrations by 
Puiz. London: Grattan and Gilbert. 1839. 
We shall be able to say more of this new serial publication, which, like 
many others, has been suggested, no doubt, by the success that has 
attended Boz, after it has progressed somewhat farther. It requires ro 
ordinary fortitude, as well as no common talent, to compete with that origi- 
nalist ; for people will always be thinking of him when a work assumes, 
were it but in external form and mode of issuing from the press, a simila- 
rity,—while the charge of imitation is easily and often frashly preferred. 


Even a fresh originalist is seldom allowed fair play in the circumstances 
referred to. 
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Art. XVI.—Rowbotham’s Almanac, for 1840. Harvey and Darton. 
Here we have another illustration of several things which we have said in 
a preceding notice. Besides a cheap Almanac, that will be generally use- 
ful, containing as it does the usual amount of matter to be found in such 
Annuals, there is given a number of Explanatory pages, to enable the yo 
and the unlearned to comprehend the precise meaning and import of the 
technical and scientific terms used in. this and other Almanacs; especially 
such terms as are Astronomical. There is also a Diagram representative of 
the Zodiac, with the Sun inthecentre of the earth’s orbid, and descriptions, 
without which many pagesmight be pondered in vain by persons who have 
not previouly paid any attention to such studies. On this account the pre- 
sent novelty will be of permanent and perennial value. We are glad to 
learn that in the next year’s Almanac it is the author’s intention to intro- 
duce not only an explanation of the Solar system, but also the method of 
finding the Distances, and Diameters, &c., of the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 





Art.XVII.—Gilbert’s Modern Atlas of the Earth; with descriptive 
letter press, Part 1. By H. Ince, M. A. London: Grattan and Gil- 
bert. 1839. 

Tuis is to be a very cheap and beautifully engraved Atlas, judging by the 

specimen before us. It promises also to be unusually accurate. The letter 

press portion is to be copious and original, consisting of the matter that is 
generally introduced into geographies,—historical, topographical, statistical, 

&c. The size is that of large quarto. It deserves to find access to the 

student’s garret, to the business-room, and even to the boudoir. 





Art.XVIII.—Oliver and Boyd’s Threepenny Almanac. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1840 

It would not be credited by those who have not perused this Almanac, 
were it possible for us to give an index of its useful and curious infor- 
mation, that so much could be published for double the price. It is crammed 
with a vast amount and variety of valuable matter; and is one of the best 
publications of the kind, we care not what may be the size or pretensions of 
the rivals. To the inhabitants of Scotland especially, of every age, rank, 
and profession, it is an indispensable remembrancer. 





Art. XIX.—The Practical Chemist’s Pocket Guide. By Witt1am Hope. 
M.D. Glasgow: M’Phun. 

Reatty an “ Easy Introduction to the study of Chemistry.” It is the 

simplest manual on the science that we have seen; itis full of the most 

useful and interesting information, either for beginners or operative chemists, 

that can come within the province of this practically important and amusing 


department of study. The volume is very neatly got up, and will not 
incommode the waistcoat pocket. 
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Art. XX.—The Epicurean, a Tale, with Vignette Illustrations by J. M. 
W. Turner, R. A.; and Alciphron, a Poem. By Tu. Moore, Esa. 
London: Macrone. 7 

BesipEs a new edition of The Epicurean, (the Tale has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe,) we have here in a versified shape “* nearly 
the same details of events, feelings, and scenery which occupy the earlicr 
part of the prose narrative.” Mr. Moore also says, that his ‘‘ original plan, 
in commencing the story of the Epicurean, was to write it all in verse, and 
in the form, as will be seen, of letters from the different personages. But 
the great difficulty of managing, in rhyme, the minor details of a story, so as 
to be clear without becoming prosaic, and, still more, the diffuse length to 
which, I saw narration in verse would be likely to run, deterred me from 
pursuing this plan any further.” To compare the prose version with the 
poetic specimen is now within the power of his readers. 

Of the intention and execution of the Epicurean, of its historical pictures 
and allusions, or its scenic beauties, solemn, gorgeous, and delicious by 
turn, it is now, the work having been for years before the public, too late 
to say anything. We must however transfer to our pages a few samples of 
the story as originally commenced, leaving it not only to our readers to 
judge for themselves whether the poetry is of a stamp to remind them of the 
author in his best days, and also, if they are desirous to understand the occa- 
sion and the connection of these different samples, to inform themselves by 
perusing the completed work. The following refers to a festive scene in 
commemoration of the birth of Epicurus, which took place in his Athenian 
garden :— 


“That night, when all our mirth was o’er, 
The minstrels silent and the feet 
Of the young maidens heard no more— 
So stilly was the time, so sweet, 
And such a calm came o’er that scene, 
Where life and revel late had been— 
Lone as the quiet of some bay, 
From which the sea hath ebb’d away— 
That still I linger’d but in thought, 
Gazing upon the stars of night, 
Sad and intent, as if I sought 
Some mournful secret in their light ; 
And ask’d of them, mid that silence, why 
Man, glorious man, alone must die, 
While they, less wonderful than he, 
Shine on through all eternity.” 


A vision appears to Alciphron, and informs him that ‘‘ beside the sacred 
Nile,” he will learn all that he longs to know. He hastens to Egypt, and 
writing thence to his friend, says,— 


** Couldst thou but see how like a poet’s dream 
This lovely land now looks !—the glorious stream, 
That late, between its banks was seen to glide 
’Mong shrines and marble cities, on each side 
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Glittering like jewels strung along a chain, 

Hath now sent forth its waters, and o’er plain 
And valley, like a giant from its bed 

Rising with out-stretch’d limbs, hath grandly spread, 
While far as sight can reach, beneath as clear 
And blue a heav’n as ever blessed a sphere, 
Gardens, and pillar’d streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high-built temples, fit to be the homes 

Of mighty Gods, and pyramids, whose hour 
Outlasts all time, above the water’s tower!”’ 


Alciphron is describing Alexandria,— 


*‘ Here, up the steps of temples from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and grave, 

Priests in white garments go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands ; 
While there, rich barks—fresh from those sunny tracts 
Far off, beyond the sounding cataracts— 

Glide, with their precious lading to the sea, 
Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros ivory, 

Gems from the isle of Meroe, and those grains 
Of gold, wash’d down by Abyssinian rains. 
Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Shadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on their way 
To Sais or Bubastus, among beds 

Of lotus flowers, that close above their heads, 
Push their light barks, and there, as in a bower, 
Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour— 

Oft dipping in the Nile, when faint with heat, 
That leaf, from which its waters drink most sweet. 
While haply, not far off, beneath a bank 

Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 

Is played in the cool current by a train 

Of laughing nymphs, lovely as she,* whose chain 
Around two conquerors of the world was cast 
But, for a third too feeble, broke at last.” 


This was in the third century of our era. Alciphron arrives at Memphis, 
and thus dilates ;— 


** Memphis,—still grand, though not the same 
Unrivall’d Memphis, that could seize 
From ancient Thebes the crown of Fame, 
And wear it bright through centuries— 
Now, in the moonshine, that came down 
Like a last smile upon that crown, 
Memphis, still grand, among her lakes, 








* Cleopatra. 
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Her pyramids and shrines of fire, 
Rose, like a vision that half breaks 
On one who, dreaming still, awakes 

To music from some midnight choir: 
While to the west, where gradual sinks 

In the red sands, from Libya roll’d, 
Some mighty column, or fair sphynx, 

That stood in kingly courts, of old, 
It seem’d as, ’mid the pomps that shone 
Thus gaily round him, Time look’d on, 
Waiting till all, now bright and blest. 
Should fall beneath him like the rest.” 

The Epicurean reaches the “ fair Temple of the Moon ;’’— 

‘“* And there—as, slowly through the last 
Dim—lighted vestibule I pass’d— 
Between the porphyry pillars, twin’d 

With palm and ivy, I could see 
A band of youthful maidens wind, 

In measur’d walk, half dancingly 
Round a small shrine, on which was plac’d 

That bird,* whose plumes of black and white 
Wear in their hue, by nature trac’d, 
A type of the moon’s shadow’d light. 


In drapery, like woven snow, 
These nymphs were clad, and each, below 
The rounded bosom, loosely wore 

A dark blue zone, or bandelet, 
With little silver stars all o’er, 

As are the skies at midnight set. 
While in their tresses, braided through, 

Sparkled the flowers of Egypt’s lakes, 
The silvery lotus, in whose hue 

As much delight the young Moon takes, 
As doth the Day-God to behold 

The lofty bean-flower’s buds of gold. 
And as they gracefully went round 

The worshipp’d bird, some to the beat 
Of castanets, some to the sound 

Of the shrill sistrum tun’d their feet, 
While others, at each step they took 
A tinkling chain of silver shook. 


They seemed all fair—but there was one—”’ 


The subterranean marvels of Egypt ; its magnificent priestly rites and de- 
ceptions, the magical effects of the architectural and natural phenomena of 
that land of prodigies,—the unsatisfactoriness of all earthly pleasures,—the 





* The Ibis. 
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anxieties of the ever-craving soul after immortality, and. to obtain glimpses of 
the distant future, engage the poet’s luxuriant imagination, and are the 
themes of almost excessive ornament. But to the work itself the curious 
and imaginative reader must resort if he wishes to enter with heart and soul 
into the Epicurean’s fortunes, development of principles and final conver- 
sion to Christianity, and all the other delightful passages of his absorbing 
tale. 

Turner’s illustrations, especially the Garden of Epicurus, and the Nile 
at Memphis, by moonlight, are extraordinary pictures, especially when one 
considers the vignette space and difficulties which the artist has had to con- 
tend with. The first is delicious ; the other unites magnificence and masses 
of Egypt’s colossal architecture with the softest scenic associations of nature 
that can be imagined or combined ; both filling the mind with a sense of 
reality as well as superlative beauty. The other vignettes, viz.—the Ring, and 
the Chaplet, are too allegorical for us ; although Turner’s visionary fancy is 
strikingly displayed in these remarkable compositions. 





Art. XXI.—The Miracles in Egypt, Sketches of Socialism, and Other 

Poems. By Grorce Beppow. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Mr. Beppow is a medical practitioner, in Birmingham, we presume, but has 
not deemed it inconsistent with his professional studies when young, nor his 
‘professional avocations at a later period, to indulge the muse at intervals, 
and to give expression to the urgent thoughts and ardent feelings that spon- 
taneously offered themselves. The pieces are therefore short and numerous, 
forbidding any high test to be applied to them. As occasional poems, how- 
ever, they may rank with the common class of similar collections. The 
versification is upon the whole fair, even although the author has tried 
a variety of measures, while the sentiments are natural and pious, a strain 
of religious piety and refined morality pervading the author’s thoughts and 
fondest associations, so that it is not the mere jingle of rhymes, nor the 
trifling pleasure of stringing together a number of fanciful images, that 
characterizes these pieces, but feelings and principles that are precious, and 
without which there can be no real good, or permanent delight. 

The ‘‘ Miracles of Egypt’’ necessarily invoke the sacred spirit, and deal 
with historical facts of the most awful import. But we shall take our speci- 
men from another part of the volume, in which, however, there is likewise 
some extent of plan and uniformity of subject ;—we allude to the ‘‘ Sketches 
of Socialism.” The author’s preparatory notice and his lines will save us the 
trouble of explaining the meaning of this so-called system,—-this ridiculous, 
absurd, immoral, and essentially antisocial bundle of dogmas. ‘* Under the 
name,” says Mr. Beddow, “‘of Socialism a scheme has been recently intro- 
duced by Robert Owen in opposition to Christianity, professedly for the 
purpose of improving the Social and Moral Condition of the Human Family. 
In the following scarcely imaginary sketches, (originally published in the 
Birmingham Advertiser) it has been attempted to show the utter inade- 
quacy of all such schemes to effect any real amelioration, by exhibiting the 
results that must necessarily arise from fully carrying out their avowed prin- 
ciples.” 
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** Socialism” and ‘‘ Owenism,” we may add, require no marriage tics ; 
nothing more than choice and changeful fancies. 


**THE DESERTED FAMILY. 


A child was on her knee, whose baby hand 
Played with the ringlets circling o’er her cheek, 
And one, the Fairy of that little band, 
Looked in her mother’s eye, as if to seek 
The fountain of the tear, and fondly scanned 
The meaning of the lip that strove to speak, 
Yet only strove in vain, for words would die 
And whispers languished only to a sigh. 


She had a father too, but where was he ?— 
The father of that girl had turned away, 
His daughter would have climbed upon his knee, 
The mother’s tear had pleaded for his stay, 
His infant son had scattered childish glee, 
With sunshine-smiles upon his parent’s way, 
Yet with a reckless hand the ties he rent,— 
The monster’s heart refuses to relent. 


He saw the tear that fell upon the brow 
Of that fair boy, the image of his sire ; 

He heard the deep-drawn sigh of wordless woe, 
Yet would have bound the victim to the pyre, 

As though that fond one were his deadly foe, 
For blaming silently the lewd desire 

Which evil teachers with a specious name, 

Had fanned and nurtured to consuming flame. 


He felt she loved him, and his memory told 
How she had left her home to share his cot, 
How she had spurned a wealthier suitor’s gold, 
To twine her fortunes with his humble lot ; 
Her charms had scarce decayed, she was not old, 
Yet passion thrilled his heart, and love was not, 
For pampered lust, encouraged and caressed, 
Usurped the throne and governed in the breast 


No longer would he seek the holy aisle, 
No more before the altar humbly bow, 
Perchance he felt that heaven could scarcely guile 
On one whose heart had broken every vow, 
Perchance some moments that were free from guile 
In burning contrast cursed the awful now, 
Or solemn mandates on the tables read 
Struck the adulterer’s soul with sacred dread. 
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And she the partner of his bed no more 

Wins from his eye estranged one love-lit glance, 
The days of wedded happiness are o’er, 

He joins the throng, he hies him to the dance, 
Grim want is prowling closely at the door, 

And who shall check the monster’s near advance ? 
Her husband loves no more—his creed has taught 
To victimize the wife, to count her nought. 


He promised her a rich reward of bliss, 
Unbroken joy, and one continuous smile, 
And for a moment warmer was his kiss, 
Yet was it Judas-like, a thing of guile, 
To win her lip to blasphemy with his ; 
And she had yielded up her soul awhile, 
Daring to utter at the husband’s nod 
A proud denial of the living God. 


Her offspring too, .ere never more to drink 
Waters embittered by the taint of woe, 
They were to sport along the flowery brink 
Where streams of happiness unmixed should flow, 
Where each should speak as every one should think, 
And only intellect and love should glow— 
Utopia no more a fabled land 
Starts to the touch of the magician’s wand. 


A few days pass—the mother weeps alone, 
Her babes are severed from the mother’s knee,— 
And is it happiness that wakes the moan ? 
Was this the bliss a mother hoped to see? 
Her husband too, (though cruel, loved) is gone, 
And vainly may she question where is he !— 
Deserted, friendless, unprepared to roam, 
The workhouse only proffers her a home. 


And can her babes be revelling in bliss 
Though they may never share a father’s heart, 
Though all must cease to claim the parent’s kiss, 
Though each must live, and think, and feela part ? 
Oh! death were surely luxury to this, 
The quiet grave where tears shall cease to start, 
And better far the feeblest visions given 
That point the soul to happiness in heaven.” 


T 7 . . . 
We have in London respectable female votaries of Socialism ; nay, we 


have female lecturers, the advocates and apostles of Socialism, and one of 
them, at least, is a wife. 
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Ant. XXII.—Dodd’s Church History of England. Vol. II. London 
Dolman. 1839. 

In our notice of the first volume, we stated what were the general features 

of this elaborate edition of an elaborate work. The history itself, we may 

repeat, comes down to the Revolution in 1688, while the copious Notes, 

numerous Additions, together with a promised continuation, are by the 

Rev. M.A. Tierney, F.S.A. 

The present volume conducts us from the commencement of Edward the 
Sixth’s reign, down to a little way into that of Elizabeth,—a period of ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes, and one rife with subjects on which Catholic and 
Protestant writers have widely differed, and are likely, for a time, at least, 
to remain far apart in their estimates and deductions. Having in our 
former notice given a specimen of Dodd’s manner and matter, in his deli- 
neation of the character of Henry the Eight, it is but fair that, for the sake 
of readers belonging to the Reformed, as well as the Ancient church, we 
exhibit him in fragments of his sketch of another sovereign, whose very 
name, when uttered, will stir up hasty sentiments, where deliberation and 
careful delineation are most indis' nsable; but of whose character, the 
world is much more in the dark, than it is either as regards her father 
or sister. Here is part of Dodd’s portraiture of Mary :— 

“Though Queen Mary’s memory be odious to the vulgar and ignorant, 
who charge her personally with all those seeming hardships, (the Editor 
corrects, and says, ‘he should have said, those real cruelties,’) the reformers 
suffered under her reign, yet her very enemies, who have calmly, and with- 
out prejudice, considered all particulars, have been obliged to confess, that 
she was a princess in all respects worthy of that high station in which provi- 
dence had placed her. As to her person, she was neither handsome, nor 
remarkable for any corporal defect. Her features were not unlike those of 
her father, king Henry VIII; with an allay of softness becoming her sex. 
As to the inward perfections of her mind, she wanted nothing that might 
recommend her, either in a religious, or a politic capacity. ‘It may be 
affirmed, (Dodd interlards his narrative with many quotations) without 
panegyric, that the queen’s life was all along strict and unblemished. It 
must be said, that religion had the over-balance: the other world was upper-.- 
most with her; and she valued her conscience above her crown. * * #* 
That she was not of a vindictive implacable spirit, may be inferred from her 
pardoning most of the great men in Northumberland’s rebellion. She was 
well-furnished with resolution, and I may say, with martial vigour, when 
ovcasion called for it, as appears by her behaviour on Wyat’s insurrection.’ ” 

Again, says our historian, ‘‘ In aword, she stands clear from most of those 
censures and aspersions, which some of our sovereigns, both before and 
after her, could never wipe off. Her friends have no occasion to puzzle 
their brains, in making apologies for any unavoidable and mysterious actions 
of her reign. All was done openly, and by the direction of the legislative 
power. She gave no ambiguous replies, when questioned about her reli- 
gion; lay under no suspicion of fomenting and encouraging rebels ; amused 
not the neighbouring princes with sham treaties of marriage. She assisted 
not rebels abroad to rise against their lawful sovereigns; she entertained no 
favourites in her court, to the risking of her honour and reputation. She 
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hed a due regard to religion, and made the church the principal object of 
hcr care; restoring to her all her rights, and providing for her future secu- 
rity. * * * Her whole study was to make satisfaction forthe depreda- 
t:ons and sacrileges of the former reigns, and avert the indignation of heaven, 
which still threatens us upon that account. 

‘‘ Two things, in general, concurred to fix this noble Princess in the best 
of resolutions,—her father’s impiety, and her mother’s virtue. The exorbi- 
tancy of the one made vice detestable to her: the other was a continual 
inducement to all goodness) * * * Queen Mary’s behaviour after 
she came to the crown was answerable to her religious and promising edu- 
cation. Nothing was done in a hurry. After she had discharged those 
from their confinement, who were imprisoned for recusanacy, during her bro- 
ther’s reign, and caused all such acts to be repealed, which were inconsist- 
ent with the ancient belief of the nation, she gradually proceeded to the 
grand point of the supremacy; which being got over, lesser matters were 
easily adjusted, and thechurch restored toher rights, as far as circumstances 
would permit.” 

After having mentioned the heads on both sides of the controversy, 
which in Mary’s time was earnestly maintained, viz. whether persecution 
and sanguinary proceedings on account of religious belief and observances 
are consistent with justice and divine laws, Dodd says,—‘‘ Now, whether 
the legislator, in queen Mary’s reign, acted prudently in reviving the san- 
guinary laws, and whether they had a sufficient provocation and inducement 
to put them in execution, depends altogether upon the circumstances of 
those times ; and particularly, on the behaviour of the persons who had 
rendered themselves obnoxious. That the queen was in daily apprehension 
of being disturbed in her title, by the reformed party, is very apparent; and 
it is no less certain, that the persecution which followed, was one of the 
expedients she made use of to secure herself. It would be an endless 
labour to examine the particular behaviour of every person that suffered on 
this occasion.” After taking notice of the number that thus suffered, as 
given by some writers, he adds, “‘ Father Persons, who has taken a great 
deal of pains in looking into the particulars of this account, has said so much 
concerning the number, opinions, and behaviour of those pretended martyrs, 
that any one, that will but give himself the trouble to peruse what he has 
published, in relation to that affair, will be obliged to own, that a great 
abatement is to be made. He has made it appear, that many of them died 
for treason; others maintained opinions inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the reformed church in England. Some were notoriously scandalous and 
wicked persons ; others distracted, and no better than enthusiasts. * * * 
However, the bloody reign of queen Mary is the nurse’s language to all pro- 
testant children, and an article they are carefully instructed in, from their 
cradle. Not only those that were active in that persecution, but the whole 
Catholic church is charged with those proceedings. They were proceedings 
of the legislative power of England ; and that power alone is answerable, if 
anything was done amiss. I dare not presume to call the supreme court of 
judicature to account. Thus much I dare venture to adventure in their 
behalf: if persecution upon account of conscience is a doctrine to be allowed 
of; if the legislature judged it proper to revive the ancient laws in that 
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case; if several bishops, clergy, and others, were become delinquents, by 
disobeying and deserting the communion of that church, in which they were 
baptized and educated, and, after being reconciled, relapsed again in the 
errors they had renounced ;—where this was the case, could there ever be 
greater provocation, or better grounds to put such laws in execution ? 
All that seems particular, in queen Mary’s reign, was an excess In the man- 
ner, either in punishing too many, or, may be, now and then, improper 
persons ; a mismanagement those only seem answerable for, who were 
immediately concerned to see the law executed.” 

We havenot quoted these fragments with the most distant view of impugn- 
ing or defending them, but only to show what a Catholic historian advan- 
ces regarding events and characters that have awakened extraordinary 
attention and the strongest reprobation of Protestant writers. We must not 
close our notice, however, without stating that the learned Editor, not only 
contributes many interesting illustrations of the text, but that his modifica- 
tions and corrections are numerous, and often as liberal as those zealous for 
the honour and the spread of the reformed doctrines can desire. We quote 
a specimen. 

** As to the number and character of the sufferers,” Mr. Tierney remarks, 
and with a reference to a passage cited above by us, “ certain it is, that no 
allowances can relieve the horror, no palliatives can remove the infamy, that 
must for ever attach to these proceedings. The amount of real victims is 
too great to be affected by any partial deductions. * * * When after 
the removal of every doubtful or objectionable name, a frightful list of not 
fewer than two hundred still remains, we can only turn with horror from the 
blood-stained page, and be thankful that such things have passed away.”’ 





Art. XXII1.—TZhe Oriental Annual, 1840. By Tu. Bacon, Esg., F.S.A. 
London. Tilt. 

THERE are no countries in the world so full to Europeans of strange and 
anomalous incident and character, or so marked in respect of peculiar man- 
ners, and modes of thinking, as those which the Oriental Annual traverses. 
The necessary consequence is that he who undertakes, like Mr. Bacon, to 
present in the form of light reading, strikingly illustrative pictures of 
these countries,—to embody them in the shape of ‘* Tales, Legends, and His- 
torical Romances,” as he has here attempted todo, mustbe minutely familiar 
with the scenes, with the people, and with the annals thereto belonging ; not 
to speak of the literary and artistic skill, without which no sort of personal 
knowledge and appreciative feeling, can be rendered useful or interesting to 
others. Now Mr. B. has not merely made the attempt of which we speak, 
but he has in the Annual before us, and abundantly on former occasions, 
proved that he is in all respects imbued with the qualities and sympathies 
required in the Editor and Author of the Oriental; nor can we point to a 
better proof than the last year’s number of the series of this gorgeous and 
popular work, when without experience in this particular line of publica- 
tion, and without sufficient time to do justice to himself in his first venture, 
he, after all, succeeded to admiration. 

But as we confidently anticipated in the circumstances just now alluded 
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to, this second effort considerably surpasses the first, and chiefly as regards 
variety,—an important: matter in works of the sort. In the execution of 
the particular parts of this diversified volume, we fancy that we perceive 
also, signs of more painstaking,—greater exertions to surpass the earlier 
volumes and to infuse a perfectly new species of life into the series. One 
thing is certain,—we have experienced a keener interest in the sketches, 
and details now before us, than on any former occasion, as respects the same 
Annual; but this may be owing, in a considerable degree, to the daily in- 
creasing anxiety that is felt regarding our Eastern and still undeveloped 
empire. How much, for example, has the late brilliant achievement of the 
British over the Afghans, excited curiosty concerning that people, and the 
geography of their country, so little known to Europeans! Buta sample of 
some of the diversified materials of the volume will be far more acceptable 
than any generalities of ours. 

** The story of King Hummaione and the Bihisti, would form the basis of 
a romance worthy of the Arabian Nights: but being a veritable passage in 
the history of the Delhi emperors, I will relate it according to the best ver- 
sion, and without embellishment. Ina. p. 1539, the emperor Hummaione, 
being in personal command of his forces, gave battle to the redoubtable inva- 
der Shere Khan and his Afghan army, upon the banks of the Karamnassur, 
Hummaione was victorious in the field; but the crafty Afghan succeeded 
in regaining all the honours and advantages of conquest, and an ample 
revenge, by a bold stratagem which he carried into effect that same night. 
While the troops of the emperor were wrapt in sound sleep, and in the 
fatal security of their previous success, Shere Khan, with the survivors of 
his hardy followers, surprisedthe camp and massacred thousands of the 
Moguls. Those who perished not by the sword fled, unarmed, in the con- 
fusion of the panic; and the emperor himself would have fallen into the 
hands of the pursuers, had it not been for the devoted gallantry of three of 
his chief omras, who nobly sacrificed their lives for his sake, and effected his 
escape. Trusting to the speed of his faithful charger, Hummaione made 
for the bridge, but found it destroyed; and, his pursuers being upon his 
heels, no hope appeared to be left, but to commit himself to the waters. He 
dashed down the precipitous bank into the torrent, was dismounted in the 
fall, and carried headlong down the rapid stream; so that his enemies 
thought that he had perished. His better destiny, however, interposed 
between him and the abyss of destruction, and he was saved, when almost 
insensible, by the brave efforts of a Bihisti, or water-carrier, who happened 
to be filling his water-skins at the river-side. Finding himself thus unex- 
pectedly rescued from a watery grave, Hummaione bestowed the rich gift 
of his royal necklace upon his poor preserver, and promised him, upon his 
princely faith, that if it should ever please Providence again to restore him 
to his kingdom, he would, when so requested by the Bihisti, place him upon 
the imperial musnud, clothed in the royal robes, and with full liberty to 
exercise despotic powers as emperor of Hindostan, for the space of six hours. 
Not long afterwards Hummaione’s good genius was again in the ascendant, 
and while he was one day employed in transacting the affairs of the state in 
the royal hall of audience, the Bihisti presented himself before the presence 
and claimed fulfilment of the emperor’s promise. Faithful to his engage- 
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ment, the generous monarch no sooner recognized his deliverer than he 
descended from his throne, and causing the Bihisti to supply his place, he 
formally delegated to him authority to exercise all the various functions of 
the sovereign supreme, himself being the first to perform homage. The 
Bihisti was in no sort abashed by the novelty of his position, or confused by 
the adulation and officious servility of his courtiers; but restoring order to 
the court, he employed his ephemeral authority in framing certain decrees 
and ordinances in favour of all classes of Bihistis, which remain on record 
(and in force within the palace walls) to this day. The privileges which he 
thus bestowed on himself and his fellow Bihistis, were of the most reasonable 
and modest kind; and so much was Hummaione pleased with his preserver’s 
conduct, that, on the termination of his short reign, and on the moment of 
his own reaccession, he elevated the Bihisti to permanent rank and distinc- 
tion as a noble of the realm, and bestowed the solid advantages of compara- 
tive wealth and independence upon all the members of his family.”’ 

The plates are by first rate Engravers, from drawings chiefly by Mr. Bacon 
and Captain M. Taylor. ‘There is one portrait by a native artist, which 
really, as it appears in the engraving, deserves to be elegantly framed, or 
placed in collections of rare and valuable pictures. 





Art. XXV.—Remarks on the Celibacy of the R. C. Clergy. By the 
Rev.— —, the P. P. of —, County of —, Ireland Part I. Dublin, 
Tims. 

Tue Parish Priest in his Introduction to this small work observes, that the 
greatest reforms have been commenced by individuals,—some one person 
making an attempt, when hundreds or thousands have equally with that 
person felt the same grievances, but who were deterred by the danger to be 
incurred from a candid avowal of their sentiments, by a want of confidence 
in their ability to take the lead, or by a doubt as regards the success of the 
thing attempted. Our Priest declares that he shall form an exception to 

these hundreds and thousands. 

Well but, one may very reasonably ask, why not give his name ?—why 
remain anonymous? We are not aware of any great reformers who used 
the screen of initials and blanks in their writings or who acted solely in the 
dark. To these questions and views the author of the Remarks answers,— 
“*T don’t make myself known to others, as I should then be subjecting my- 
self to the tender mercies of my ecclesiastical superiors, who would with 
little ceremony, as is their wont, deprive me of that influence, which, from 
time immemorial, persons in my station have uniformly possessed.” Still, 
he asserts, ‘‘ my name is known to two gentlemen, in whose honour I have 
the most perfect reliance. (Mr. Tims, my publisher, and Mr. Sheehan, of 
the Evening Mail.)” 

Leaving it to the reader to attach what weight he pleases to this account 
of the matter, and also to judge how far arguments and statements, even 
though they may be sound and correct, are likely to be listened to when 
advanced in the circumstances described, it remains for us to notice the strain 
and conclusions of the author’s Remarks. 


‘‘ After years of careful observation, and much experience,” he says “ my 
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deliberate conviction is—and I speak as a Roman Catholic Clergyman— 
that the law which obliges our Priesthood to lead lives of celibacy, is cruel, 
absurd, and attended with lamentable results.” 

The vow of celibacy, on the part of the Catholic Priesthood, he argues, is 
not, ought not to be, binding, because it is neither deliberate nor voluntary, 
without which qualities, the engagement can be no vowat all. The main- 
drift of the Part before us, is to shew in the course of a pictorial review, of 
the real life of the Irish Catholic priest, at least, that when this engagement 
is proposed, pressed and administered, the party entering into it is unac- 
quainted with the world, is ignorant of his own nature, and therefore is un- 
aware Of what he is binding himself to; that in fact, the youth has been des- 
tined from his boyhood, treated and trained ever afterwards, to be a Priest, 
and is verbally and morally all along entrammelled ; so that though he ma 
have reached the confines of manhood when the vow to lead a life of single- 
ness is proposed to him, he is not virtually a free agent. 

The historical review of an Irish Priest’s life, (we say nothing about its 
accuracy, nor of the questions in ecclesiastical discipline connected with it) 
is an exceedingly striking narrative; and taking it merely as a story, a ficti- 
tious tale, it is one of the most powerful and touching that we have read. 
The author is no common writer ; his views are enlarged, his mind is strong, 
his sentiments are healthy, and his style perspicuous and racy. We antici- 
pate that the publication will elicit controversy, were it merely as concerns 
Maynooth College, which is, as regards system and method of education, 
and the government as well as the attainments of its Superiors, severely 
handled. 

In the present Part the celibacy of the Irish Clergy is examined as it 
concerns the Clergy themselves; in the Part that is to follow, this sort of 
singleness of life is to be treated of as it regards society at large, and as it is 
opposed to, or wound up with, the well-being and the purity of the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

We only further notice that the change stood out for by our P. P. is one 
which, he believes, will soon occur, not merely in conformity with the ad- 
vancing enlightenment of the age, but in consequence of the intolerable 
grievance which many of the Priesthood find celibaey, ecclesiastically im- 
posed, to be: and, also, contemplating as he professes to do, the no very 
distant mutual sacrifice of differences between Catholics and Protestants 
to take place, that the abolition of Clerical Celibacy will lead, in no insigni- 
ficant degree, to the prostration of the wall of separation. 





Art. XXV.—Standard Edition of Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated by 
GRANDVILLE. Part I, London: Hayward and Moore. 
CreLEBRATED as Grandville is throughout Europe for his pictorial illustrations 
of whatever is humorous in character, and salient in frail or eccentric hu- 
manity, never, we dare to say, did he engage in a work so congenial to his 
spirit and taste, as with the vicissitudes and adventures of Lemuel Gulliver. 
His productions in the present instance appear like those of a twin brother 
of the far-famed Traveller, or rather of a twin-mind with that of the Dean. 
In point of number, variety, yet unity and congruity of pointed delineation 
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and forcible meaning, we know of no modern or recent publication in which 
wood-cuts have been used with such beautiful and popular effect,—that sur- 
passes, we may say, that equals the specimens in this First Part of Gulli- 
ver. 

This edition is in every way splendid, characteristic, and superior. The 
typography is exquisitely beautiful. The elucidatory Notes from various 
original and manuscript sources, are numerous and sufficient to enable any 
intelligent reader, at the present day, fully to understand and enjoy the 
satire, and, indeed, at no period since its first appearance has its political 
intent and pith ever had such a suitable opportunity for being applied and 
felt as at this moment of its republication. 

With regard to Grandville’s Illustrations, it may be sufficient to mention, 
that they amount to fifty-six in number in this First Part alone ; and that 
when the work is finished, extending to eight Monthly numbers in the whole, 
the wood-cuts will be upwards of five-hundred, all after designs by the em- 
inent Artist named. An Essay on Philosophic and Satirical Fictions, and a 
New Life of Swift, are also to be given, W. C. Taylor, LL. D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, being the Editor as well as the Author of these last named 
contributions. 

Part second has come to hand just as our notice of the first is going to 
press, giving us a glimpse of Brobdignag, and its gigantic monstrosities. 
The Illustrations are in no respect inferior to the preceding,—the artist 
with the fertility and the fidelity of the great satirist himself pursuing his 
course of pictoral realization of Gulliver’s fortunes. 





Art. XXVI.—Kock’s Revolutions of Europe. Second Edition. London: 
Whittaker. 1839. 

Tut first of a new Library to consist of modern standard works, and to be 
published at such a low price that the mass of the people may have ready 
access to them.. Not merely books that have been already presented in a 
variety of shapes are to enter into the series, but approved works to which 
valuable copyrights are attached, and which have hitherto only appeared in 
a much more expensive form. Indeed this last promises to be the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the enterprise ; so that the latest and best knowledge 
may be obtained in the departments of History, Biography, and Science, 
which has hitherto been generally shut out from the public while most at- 
tractive on account of its novelty, or until it had, in a great measure, be- 
come obsolete, on account of more recent discoveries, facts, and events,— 
copyright necessarily operating, in the case of such valuable productions, as 
a bar to a very wide circulation. It is obvious, however, that it will be the 
duty as well as the interest of the projectors of this experiment, to reject 
every work, whether the copyright be their own or not, that comes not u 
to the promised character. Asregards the first of the series, ‘‘ Kock’s Re- 
volutions,” now under our notice, the publishers have made a judicious 
selection ; for it is not only an excellent work but one whose place cannot 
be supplied by any other existing publication. 

Kock’s work consists of an Historical View of the European Nations 
from the subversion of the Roman Empire, in the West, early in the fifth 
century, down to the French Revolution,—the whole being divided into 
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eight periods, according to what are supposed to be distinct phases among 
the nations; and a ninth is "added by the Editor, M. Scheell, which extends 
the history to 1815, when Napoleon’s rule for ever closed. 

This is a work remarkable for its comprehensiveness and condensation, 
—we must add, for its philosophic solidity. At a first glance, one might 
take it merely for a compendious chronology, but it is no such thing: for 
while the author gives us the shortest possible account of many great events, 
such as battles, and extraordinary national vicissitudes, it is the causes and 
the results, political and social,—the development and influence of civili- 
zation,—the rise and competitions of the several orders, religious, feudal, 
municipal and commercial, which he delights to seek out, to describe, and to 
illustrate. All this he does like a master,—minute details and general 
principles, being perfectly familiar to him. There is no attempt to shine, 
or to utter brilliant things; it is self-possession that distinguishes the author ; 
compression and weight, the book. We transfer to our pages a specimen 
of the information which he can crowd into a small space,—information, by 
the bye, that is generally required, upon an exceedingly important as well 
as curious subject :— 

** Next to the invention of printing, there is no other that so much arrests 
our attention as that of gunpowder; which, by introducing artillery, and a 
new method of fortifying, attacking, and defending cities, wrought a com- 
plete change in the whole art and tactics of war. This invention comprises 
several discoveries which it is necessary to distinguish from each other. 
1. The discovery of nitre, the principal ingredient in gunpowder, and the 
cause of its detonation. 2. The mixture of nitre with sulphur and charcoal, 
which, properly speaking, forms the invention of gunpowder. 3. The ap- 
plication of powder to fire-works. 4. Its employment as an agent or pro- 
pelling power for throwing stones, bullets, or other heavy and combustible 
bodies. 5. Its employment in springing mines and destroying fortifi- 
cations. 

*‘ All these discoveries belong to different epochs. The knowledge of 
saltpetre or nitre, and its explosive properties, called detonation, is very 
ancient. Most probably it was brought to us from the East (India or China), 
where saltpetre is found ina natural state of preparation. It is not less 
probable that the nations of the East were acquainted with the composition 
of gunpowder before the Europeans, and that it was the Arabs who first 
introduced the use of it into Europe. The celebrated Roger Bacon, an 
English monk or friar of the thirteenth century, was acquainted with the 
composition of gunpowder, and its employment in fireworks and public 
festivities ; and according to all appearance, he obtained this information 
from the Arabic authors, who excelled in their skill of the chemical sciences. 
The employment of gunpowder in Europe as an agent for throwing balls 
and stones, is ascertained to have been about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century ; and it was the Arabs who first availed themselves of its 
advantages in their wars against the Spaniards. From Spain, the use of 
gunpowder and artillery passed to France, and thence it gradually extended 
over the other states of Europe. As to the application of gunpowder to 
mines and the destruction of fortified works, it does not appear to have been 
in practice before the end of the fifteenth century. The introduction of 
bombs and mortars seems to have been of an earlier date (1467.) The in- 
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vention of these in Europe is attributed to Sigismund Pandolph Malatesta, 
Prince of Rimini; but in France they were not in use till about the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth. Muskets and matchlocks began to be introduced 
early in the fifteenth century. They were without spring-locks till 1517, 
when for the first time muskets and pistols with spring-locks were manu- 
factured at Nuremberg. 

‘‘ Several circumstances tended to check the progress of fire-arms and the 
improvement of artillery. Custom made most people prefer their ancient 
engines of war; the construction of cannon was but imperfect ; the manu- 
facture of gunpowder bad; and there was a very general aversion to the 
newly-invented arms, as contrary to humanity, and calculated to extinguish 
military bravery. Above all, the knights, whose science was rendered com- 
pletely useless by the introduction of fire-arms, set themselves with all their 
might to oppose this invention. 

‘From what we have just said, it is obvious that the common tradition 
which ascribes the invention of gunpowder to a certain monk named Berth- 
old Schwartz, merits no credit whatever. This tradition is founded on mere 
hearsay ; and no writers agree as to the name, the country, or the circum- 
stances of this pretended inventor; nor as to the time and place when he 
made this extraordinary discovery. 

** The translator is Mr. Andrew Cricthon.” 








Art. XXVII.—The Keepsake for 1840. Edited by Lapy E. Stuart 
Worttey. London: Longman. 
Tue Keepsake this year may be generally described, as neither better nor 
worse, than its predecessors,—as presenting its old sorts of commodities, 
many of them by the old aristocratic contributors, or by other sprigs of the 
nobility. Two or three papers, however, have a complexion foreign to its 
usual characteristics, and therefore afford some freshness and relief. Lady 
E.'S. Wortley’s own account of her visit to Khosrew Pacha, at his palace 
on the Bosphorus, and a banquet given by him, is, not only, because of its 
genuine details—being an excerpt from a journal,—but of the resplendent 
and costly objects, and the endless state display of the Seraskier, which she 
describes, a beautiful and interesting paper. But it is by far too long for 


; being inserted in our pages; so that it must be dismissed with merely this 


particular taken from it,—that his Highness’s wife offered Lady E. Wortley 
a lovely young houri, as a present for her husband,—and as a token of 
special friendship, among the many distinguished attentions shown to our 
countrywoman. 

The contributions, however, to which we refer, as having the chief claim 
upon our attention, and as being most novel in the Keepsake, are of an 
olden date, by the hand of a real flesh and blood heroine, and by one,—oh 
how unlike the Pacha’s wife !—who adorned lordly halls, even while homely 
offices and housewife concerns engaged her. We refer to two letters of 
Lady Rachel Russell, from which the reader may obtain some touches of a 
character, the elements of which were as unpretending as they were stable, 
and as simple as they were sublime. These original letters have been pre- 
served in the archive-chest of Belvoir Castle. The second of them speaks 
of a storm that seems to have been almost unparalleled among the hurri- 
canes that have visited England. We only quote part of the first: they 
are both to her daughter Lady Roos, at Haddon Hall :— 
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“4th june, 1700. 

*‘T’me glad you have got ye picture for tho’ I believe it may not be 
valuable from ye goodnesse of ye work, yet I doubt not but you prise 
it, as being yr Grandmother, I spose you want no more tea, but if you do J 
can supply, for I bought one pound of the City tea, ye better sort, and 
being one day at Lady Sutherlands we drank tea was good J thought and 
saying soe she commended it highly, and then I asked her where she had, 
she said of Mr. Segworth t’was the best Keper in towne and she believed 
she could help me to a pound, but I took no notice of her saying soe, but 
however the day after her Ladp was gone, hur servant brought me a pound, 
I asked what it cost he said 30 shil: so I found t’was not a present, I keep 
it close and t’other also, and if want not perhaps they shal be unopened, or 
at least halfe pound pots, when you come up. I know not a silable of 
newes.” 


And yet there follow a few little touches of public as well as domestic 
concernments :— 

** From the Same to the Same. 

“‘T have bin under great anxietie til ye post came yesterday, for tho’ 
Belvoir is so strong a building and I feared accidents ther as any where, 
yet so many dismal ons have fallen upon so many yt wod justifie a mighty 
apprehension. I blesse God we are al wel, but the chimney were my son 
and his wife lay fel, and ye bricks and soot coming downe ye chimney made 
them rise at six a clock and come in my drawingroome; ye wal of ye garden 
fel next ye field and al ye trees bent one side to ye very ground. But at 
Straton my losse is worse in al respects, by farmes tore to pieces, corne and 
hay dispersed seen hanging on ye trees, and amongs yé trees neer the house 
the fir grove, as richard writes, intirely broke and tore up by yé roots; I 
send Spenser tomorrow to sie if tis in nature possible to get up but a row 
round ye ground. hampshire is al desolation. devon-house scapet better 
than any house I heare of. Many killed in country as wel as in towne. 
Lady penelope wicklesse kiled in her bed at ther country house, and he in 
ye sam bed saved, a piece of timber falling betweene his legs, and keept of 
ye bricks, but ’tis innumerable ye mischiefs and ye preservations ; sea mat- 
ters yet too unsertaine, so sertaine beaumont lost, and wonderfully lamented, 
and 5 ships upon ye sands, no newes yet yts to be relyed on of Sir Shovel ; 
I’m sorry yr lord lost his match, but realy the present calamity takes up al 
my thoughts. ’Tis time to dine, so must end ys from yr affect. mother, 


R. Russet. 
** Tuesday 30 November.” 





Art. XXVIII.— The Popular Encyclopedia: Vol. VII. Part I. Glasgow: 
Blackie and Son. 1839. 

WE have here not only the conclusion of the reprint of the far famed 

Conversations’ Lexicon, with improvements,—the part beginning with 

Wax, and ending with Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer,—but the commence- 

ment of a Supplement, which will considerably enlarge the work. What 1s 

of most importance, this new and additional matter promises to be in no 


way preposterously united with the original work, which Europe and Ame- 
rica have so well appreciated. 
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Fanaticism of Ximenes, 507 

Felkin on Growth of Silk at Nottingham, 
174 

Felton’s Commercial Calculations, 456 

Fenimore Cooper, aristocracy of, 401 

Figueres, description of, 332 

Finance-doctor, dreams and sorrows of a, 
443 

First age of historical literature, 408 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 437 

Foreigners in China, and the Penal Code, 
242, 245 

Fortunes of Constantinople, 70 

Fox, G. 'T., on the remains of a whale, 176 

France in the 14th and 15th centuries, 410 

Franz on the Eye and Look, 547 

Frenchman’s translation of Shakspeare, spe- 
cimen of, 413 

Francisco Mina, rise and history of, 336 

Friendship’s Offering for 1840, 433 


G. 

GALVANI and Mr. Tupper, 219 

Gates of Constantinople, 66 

General Biographical Dictionary, Rose’s 
New, 297 

Geneseo, transformation at, 103 

Gentlemen of education in Michigan, trans- 
formation of, 557 

Gilbert’s Modern Atlas of the Earth, 597 

Glimpses of Western Life, Clavers’s, 552 

Glossary of Herefordshire Provincialisms, 
596 

Goat-herd, trials of a, 427 

Godwin’s Churches of London, 146 

Goéthe, Ampere’s notices of, 233 

Gore, Mrs., her Preferment, 594 

Gothic architecture, Ampere on the, 227 

Gotthold Salomons, Dr. his Sermons, 144 

Grammar, notices of Dr. Morrison’s, § 

Grand Viziers and Solyman, 75 

Grant’s Walks and Wanderings, 442 

Gravity and Mathews, 317 

Gray’s Spaniard, 125 

Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere, 
promise of the, 529 

Grecian music, notices of ancient, 513 

Grecian scbools of Art, notices of, 415 

Grenada, Moorish women of, their sway, 
497 
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Gresham, Life of Sir Th., 259 

Grubs, in Michigan, are not worms, 558 
Guest, Lady, her Mabinogion, 132 
Gulliver’s Travels, Standard Edition of, 619 
Gunpowder, the invention of, 612 


H. 

HABITUAL Look, effects of an, 552 

Hale, Lord, on Legal responsibility, 154 

Hallam, H., his Literature of Europe, 93 

Hammer, I. de, his History of the Ottoman 
Empire, 54 

Handel and Mr. Tupper, 221 

Handkerchief and Thuggee, 30 

Harcourt on Ross’s Antarctic Expedition, 
182 

Hardwicke, Lord, on Insanity, 152 

Harp, first notice of the, 511 

Harriot, Memoirs of, Duchess of St. Al- 
bans, 577 

Harvey and Mr. Tupper, 218 

Hastings’ family, notices of the, 384 

Hawkins on the Crown’s prerogative of 
mercy, 305 

Hawkins on wood-paving, 181 

Haydon, B. R., on Academies of Art, 414 

Heaven, account of the Mussulman’s, 55 

Hellert’s M., his translation of Hammer’s 
Ottoman Empire, 54 

Helps in Michigan, their false notions, 554 

Henry Clay, sketch of, 399 

Henry of Guise, or the States of Blois, 
James’s, 593 

Hercules, Dupuis on the Worship of, 348 

Herefordshire provincialisms, glossary of, 
596 

Heroic age of historical literature, 408 

Highbury College, Dr. Morrison at, 3 

High Church party and Lord Brougham, 
307 

High treason in China, punishment of, 242 

Hindostan, scences in, 26 

Hipparchus and Mr. Tupper, 217 

Historical sketch of Ireland, Beaumont’s, 
385 

History now-a-days, importance of, 402 

Hoffman, notices of, 235 

Homicidal Insanity, Ray on, 1 

Hope’s Practical Chemist’s Guide, 598 

Hospitality and the Americans, 104 

Hounds and Mr. Berkeley, 89 

Humanity, The Progress of, 77 

Hunger inthe Far West and Mr. Murray, 
111 

Huntingdon, Life of Countess of, 373 

Hurd, Bishop, anecdote of, 379 

Hygiene Philosophique, Brouc’s notice of, 
540 
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ILLUSIONS dissipated, 335 

Imagination and the Poet, 205 

Imperial College and Penal Code of China, 
238 

Impassioned Gallantry of the Moors in 
Spain, 498 

Incredulity of the French, remarkable in- 
stance of, 195 

Inhabitants of Wales, how distributed, 252 

Insanity, Ray on, 147 

Intellectual mania, Ray on, 164 

Intelligent Look, Dr- Franz on the, 549 

Interior of a Moorish Palace, Miss Lan- 
don’s, 437 

Invention of Gunpowder and the Chinese, 
245 

Ireland, Beaumont’s, 384 

irish beggar, Mathews and the, 310 

Iron cage and Bajazet, 62 

Isaac, Life of Rev. D. 145 

Ispahan, Timour’s massacres at, 61 

Istambol, notices of the city of, 65 


J. 

Jack Sheppard, notices of the romance 
of, 457 

Jain, Sacred Mounts of, Tod’s Visit to the, 
26 

James, G. P. R., his Henry of Guise, 593 

Jealousies, consequences of Chinese, 247 

Jeffrey’s eulogium of Watt, 366 

Jesse’s Hampton Court, 128 

Journal des Scavans, notice of, 101 

Jonvencel, Le, notices of the romance, 
410 

Jubal to Bellini, music from, 509 

Judges, iniquities of Turkish, 480 

Judicial trials in lreland, vicious character 
of, 389 

Justice in Ireland, Brougham on Adminis- 
tration of, 299 

Juvenile Scrap-Book, The, 432 


K. 
KATHERINE Tudor, notices of, 266 
Keepsake, The, for 1840, 613 
Kemble and Mathews, 319 
Kidd, S., his notices of Dr. Morrison’s 
Works, 1 
King ofthe French, anecdote of the, 194 
Kingston-upon-Hull, account of circulating 
libraries in, 178 
Knowledge, communication of, the modern 
theory of education, 566 
Knowles, Sh., his Love, a Play, 457 
Koch’s Revolutions of Europe, 611 
Kwan, explanation of the word, 7 | 
Kyrie eleison, the Greek cry, 69, 3 
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Lapour, convict and free, compan. d, 365, 
525 

Lady Huntingdon’s charities, 381 

La Fontaine, Aug., notice of, 543 

Lamb, Ch., anecdote of, 316 

Land Company’s principles of New Zealand, 
529 

Landgrave, The, Miss Montagu’s, 137 

Landlord, notice of a generous, 104 

Landon, Miss, notices of, 437 

Land sharks in Michigan, avarice of, 559 

Lang, Dr., and New Zealand, 38 

Leathern apron as a standard, notice ofa, 61 

Literature of Europe, Hallam’s, 93 

Little Book of Paul Louis, The, 193 

Lombard Street and Gresham, 265 

Longinus on music, 519 

Longus and Courier, 189 

Look, as an indication of character, Dr. 
Franz on the, 548 

Louvet de Couvray, notices of, 538 

Love, a Play, Knowles’s, 457 

Lunar Society and Watt, 369 

Lunatic Asylums, management of, 455 

Lynch Law in New Zealand, 45 , 

Lyndhurst’s Review of Parlimentary Session 
of 1839, 442 
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MABINOGION, Lady Guest’s, 132 

Macgillivray’s British Birds, 129 

Maconochie’s Australiana, 360 

Madame de Fontenay, notices of, 492 

Madrid to strangers, aspect of, 336 

Magazine for the Blind, 135 

Magic of apt similes, specimens of the, 203 

Magistrates, corruptibility of Turkish, 480 

Magnificence and its contrasts, 589 

Magnificent, the reign of Solyman the, 72 

Mahmoud’s reforms, notices of, 118, 121 

Mahommed II., accession of, 63 

Mahommed, tradition concerning the death 
of, 481 

Mania, Ray on Moral, 166 

Mann’s Australian Provinces, 294 

Manners and music of a People, relations of 
the, 520 

Marin, M. S., bis Le Panorama Historique, 
24 

Marmont’s State of the Turkish Empire, 
113 

Marriage, Miss Mellon’s loathsome, 583 

Marriage Presents, magnificent, 60 

Marshal Marmont’s Turkish Empire, 113 

Mary Queen of England, Dodd’s character 
of, 605 

Massacre in China, meaning of, 241 
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Master Artist, the greatest, where educated, 
416 

Mathews, Memoirs of Charles, 308 

Matrimony and Old John Berridge, 377 

Maurice on Education, 563 

Maxims, Chinese, specimens of, 2. 

Max Wentworth, a Novel, 592 

Means of Promoting Literature in Wales, 
Bray on, 249 

Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, Ray’s, 
147 

Mehemet Ali and Turkey, notices of, 119 

Meibonmius and Stockholm, 516 

Melanges Historiques et Litteraires, 402 

Melbourne Ministry, The, and Mr. Tupper, 
212 

Melbourne Ministry and Brougham, 302 

Melgz=r, notices of Count, 12 

Mellon, Harriot, and old Tom Coutts, 578 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 308 

Memoirs of G. J. Ouvrard, 485 

Memory and the Poet, 204 

Men and Monkies, 79 

Mental attainments and Christianity, 4 

Mercure Galent, notice of, 101 

Metempsychose, creed of the, 357 

Michigan ? Who'll follow to, 552 

Milesian character, Beaumont’s sketch of, 
391 

Milton and his Ode on the Nativity, 99 

Mimicry and Mathews, 319 

Mina, description of, 336 

Mind, influence of Poetry on the, 198 

Miracles of Egypt, The, by G, Beddow, 602 

Miseries and Mathews, 311, 315 

Mission in New Zealand, account of the 
Church of England’s, 47 

Missionaries in New Zealand, account of, 
41, 47 

Monboddo’s doctrine, Lord, 79 

Money speculators and governments, 486 

Monomania, Ray on, 165 

Monotonous life, instances of, 108 

Montacute, what’s yours is mine in, 526 

Montholon, Madame de, notice of, 542 

Moore’s Epicurean, 599 

Moorish empire in Spain, decline and fall of, 
500 

Moors in Grenada, History of the, 497 

Moral insanity, Ray on, 160 

Morbid sentiment, specimens of, 79 

Morrison, Dr., his memoirs, 1 

Mosambique, slave-trade at, 440 

Moscow, notices of the burning of, 449 

Moslem bible, extracts from, 55 

Moslemism, the Code of, and Solyman, 73 

Mud-holes in Michigan, frequency of, 554 

Munier’s history of Ancient Music, 508 
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Murphy, Mr., and the Chinese Code, 244 

Murray’s Travels in America, 103 

Museum at Bogota, account of the, 291 

Music, Munier’s history of Ancient, 508 

Musicians and poets, identity of ancient, 
512 

Musical entertainments of the ancients, 510 

Mussulman, meaning of the word, 474 

Mysteries, Dupuis upon, 354 


N. 

NANTES, notices of the trade of, 487 

Napoleon and an Amanuensis, 448 

Napoleon, notices of an Oriental, 60 

Nash’s Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time, 453 

National Education, Brougham on, 299 

National Gallery of Art and Mr. Haydon, 
422 

Nations not to be judged by their literature, 
185 

Nativity, character of Milton’s Ode on the, 
99 

Natural History and Dr. Styles, 86 

Newcomen’s steam-engine and Watt, 368 

Newspaper Press in America, account of, 
400 

New Zealand, present attraction of, 527 

Nicodemus’s Corner, Bishops in, 383 

Niepce, M., discoveries by, 324 

Ninth Meeting of the British Association, 
171 

Noble, E. de, notice of, 544 

Nogaret, F., notice of, 544 

Normanby and Brougham, Lords, 301 

Northern States of America, aristocracy iv, 
393 

Northumberland, Gresham’s letter to Duke 
of, 261 

Notation of the ancients, notices of the mu- 
sical, 515 

Nottingham, growth of silk at, 174 

Novel-reading, its uses, 539 

Novels, notices of Historical, 10 

Nursery French Master, 454 


O. 
OpE on the Nativity, notice of Milton’s, 99 
Officers, Turkish, notices of, 477 
Old age and James Watt, 370 
Olden Time, Mansions of England in the, 
453 
Oliver and Boyd’s Threepenny Almanac for 
1840, 598 
Oppression, Turkish modes of, 478 
Oriental Annual, The, for 1840, 607 
Oropesa, detestation of Count, 11 
Ottoman Empire, Hammer’s History of, 54 
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Outward Bound, Miss Roberts’ Advice to 
the, 26 
Ouvrard, G. J., Memoirs of, 485 


P, 

Pacua of Egypt, Bowring’s interview with 
the, 125 

Paganism, India, and Christianity, 27 

Palaiologue, G., his Manners of the Turks 
in 19th Century, 473 

Palmario; or, the Merchant of Genoa, 587 

Pamphleteer, Courier as a, 190 

Panaceas for Ireland, 384, 386 

Pandemonium and Dr. Styles, 90 

Panorama, Historique, Marin’s, 24 

Paper speculation, Ouvrard’s, 488 

Paradise, account of Mahommed’s, 56 

Paris, Ouvrard when first time in, 489 

Parisian world of writers, character of the, 
186 

Partial moral mania, Ray on, 168 

Pasture, Count dela, his Real Pearls ina 
False Setting, 590 

Patents and Mathews, 320 

Patriots, American, characterized, 399 

Paul Summermatter and his exploits, 429 

Pawnee dandyism, specimens of, 106 € 

Peiks in Turkey, duty of, 478 

Penal system in Australiana, picture of, 361 

Percy’s Reliques, new edition of, 136 

Perfidy to the Moors, Spanish, 503 

Persian Princes in England, Journal of the, 
270 

Peterkin’s Book of the Universal Kirk of 
Scotland, 445 

Petis de la Croix, notice of, 545 

Petite Bibliographie Biographico-Roman- 
ciére, 537 

Petticoat snares and Old John Berridge, 377 

Phenomena, two grand political, 391 

Philology of 15th and 16th centuries, 95 

Philosophy and poetry, relationship of, 227 

Phocion and Mr. Tupper, 211 

Photogenic drawing, history of, 321 

Physical aspect of Ireland, 386 

Physician, The, and Lady Huntingdon, 383 

Piastre charms, power of, 334 

Pigault, Le Brun, notice of, 547 

Pinel, case related by, 167 

Platter, Th., Autobiography of, 425 

Player, The, and the Preacher, 380 

Poet, The, and external nature, 202 

Poetry on the mind, influence of, 198 

Polemic Divine, The, 145 

Politeness to the ladies, American, character 
of, 395 

Politics and Lady Huntingdon, 381 

Polygamy, Mahommedan, notice of, 475 

Polyaesia, a Poem, 455 
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Popular Encyclopedia, The, 614 

Porter on Statistics of Agriculture, 179 

Prairie hunting and Mr Murray, 111 

Predictions and conquests, coincidences of, 
67 

Preferment; or, My Uncle the Earl, Mrs. 
Gore’s, 594 

Premier, portrait of a, 306 

Preposterous representations in behalf of 
Oxford and Cambridge, 571 

Prerogative of mercy, nature of the Crown’s, 
305 

Present State of the Turkish Empire, Mar- 
mont’s, 113 

Pretence, effects of inordinate, 394 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Society 
for, 77 

Priests and poets, alliance of, 227 

Princes in England, Journal of the Persian, 
270 

Principality of Wales, number of schools 
in, 256 

Professor and students, anecdote of, 372 

Prose literature of Elizabeth’s reign, 99 

Prospectus of a Village Journal, 196 

Psalms of David, devotional superiority of 
the, 512 

Public-houses in New Zcaland, character of, 
41 

Puffing, specimen of, 197 

Pumping-machines and Watt, 369 

Punishment and crime, Ray on, 170 

Pyramid, Tupper’s Modern, 208 
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RACHEL Russe Lu, Letters of Lady, 613 

Radical words, notices of Chinese, 7 

Rajast’han, Col. Tod in, 33 

Rangatira Te Naiti in England, 532; his 
evidence before the Lords, 535 

Rawson on Criminal statistics of England 
and Wales, 178 

Ray on Insanity, 147 

Reade’s Catiline, 138 

Reading- Rooms in France, number of, 538 

Real Pearls in a False Setting, Count de la 
Pasture’s, 590 

Rebellion in China, meaning of, 241 

Recognizances, results of forfeiture in Ire- 
land, 390 

Rector’s Progress, The, by Clericus, 597 

Red men, The, and Mr. Murray, 105 

Reform without Revolution, 443 

Reign of the Mussulmans in Spain, glory 
of, 499 

Religious Worship, Dupuis on, 347 

Resident, British, in New Zealand, autho- 
rity of, 42 
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Restraint, the Spartan theory of education, 
564 

Review of literature, notice of the first, 100 

Revision of the English scriptures, Tupper 
on, 211 

Revivals of religion, notices of 373 

Reynolds, Sir J., and Royal Academy of 
Art, 418 | 

Rifle, the, and the bow and arrow, 108 

Right from wrong, Ray on ability to distin- 
guish, 156 

Rio Magdalena, and trade, 287 

Rivalries of Moors and Spaniards, 506 

Roberts, Miss, her East India Voyager, 26 

Robespierre and Ouvrard, 490 

Rogers’s Antipopriestian, 291 

Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, 442 

Rope-spinning and Hebrew reading, 431 

Rosamunda, sketch of, 588 

Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, 136 

Ross’s Antarctic Expedition, notices of, 182 

Rowbotham’s Derivative Spelling book, 
597; his Almanack for 1840, 598 

Royal Academy of Art, notices of, 419 

Royal Penitent, Tupper’s, 210 

Rural Sports, Blaine’s Encyclopeedia of, 
290 

Russia andTurkey, Marmont’s views of, 115 

Russian navy, notices of the, 117 


Ss. 

SAINTE Croix, M. de, his Penal Code of 
China, 236 

Salons of Madame Tallien, 492 

Salt Lake, Mr. Steuart on the, 284 

Sappho and Mr. Tupper, 214 

Sanity and insanity, tests of, 156 

Savages, Machonochie’s scheme for civif- 
izing, 364 

Scales of Punishment in China, 239 

Schism, madness of, 70 

Schools and Academies of Art, compared, 
414 

Schools in Wales, condition of, 252 

Science, British Association and Advance- 
ment of, 171 

Science and the Daguerreotype, 328 

Scotch, The, and Mathews, 317 

Scotch and Welsh, the, compared, 253 

Scott and Mathews, 317 

Scriptural translations, notices of Dr. Morri- 
son’s, 8 

Sea Captain, Bulwer’s, 457 

Sebastopol, condition of Russian navy at, 
116 

Secker, Archbishop, anecdote of, 379 

Sectarian pretensions on education, Mau- 
rice’s treatment of, 574 
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Sedgwick’s Means and Ends, 453 

Seneca on the Greek chorus, 519 

Sensual Look, Dr. Franz on the, 549 

Septuagint of Worthies, Tupper’s, 203 

Servetus, the ashes of, and toleration, 96 

Servius, his theory of the origin of animals, 
357 

Settlers in Michigan, component parts of, 
560 

Sevigne, Madame de, and Racine, 226 

Shaw, C., his Letter from New Zealand, 
535 

Shee, Sir M., notices of, 421 

Shepherd, Missionary, his purchases in New 
Zealand, 48 

Siege of Constantinople by Turks, 68 

Simple Discourses, extract from Courier’s, 
191 

Sire de Breuil, notices of the, 411 

Slavery in our penal colonies, 362 

Smart’s Shakspearian Readings, 4 2 

Smith, Col., on Turkey, 115 

Snowe’s Rhine, 122 

Social condition of Ireland, 385 

Soldiery, excesses of the Turkish, 481 

Solyman, laws and statutes of, 72 

Song of Moses, the earliest music on record, 
509 

Sorcery in China, punishment of, 243 

Southern States of America, aristocracy in, 
397 

Spain, Prospects of, 343 

Spanish courts of justice, necessity for re- 
form in, 346 

Spanish degeneration in Bogota, 289 

Spartan theory of education, The, 564 

Spenser’s Shepherd’s Kalendar, notices of, 
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Spleen of a dying Duchess, 579 

Stampedo, account of a, 113 

Statistics of Agriculture, Porter on, 179 

Steady and unsteady looks, Dr. Franz on, 
552 

Stephens’s Thesaurus, notices of, 95 

Steuart’s Bogota, 282 

Stonehouse, Dr., anecdote of, 379 

Storming party of ladies, anecdote of, 381 

Story-telling aud James Watt, 371 

Styles’s Prize Essay, Dr., and Mr Berke- 
ley, 85 

Sultan, veiled, notices of the, 75 

Sultan of Constantinople, court etiquette 
of, 478 

Sultana Axa, anecdote of the, 503 

Sun of England, The, and Mr. Tupper, 
214 

Superstition cf a Duchess, 580, 585 

Sword, Timour the, and Louis Philippe, 52 

Symons on Commuting Tithes, 441 
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Taxidermy, Dunovan’s, 297 

Ten minutes Advice to the Outward B 
26 

Texugo on the Slave-trade, 440 

Theophilus, Earl of Huntingdon, anecdote 
of, 378 

Thomas, Mr., and cruelty to animals, 9) 

Thug, Confessions of a, 29 

Tieck, notices of, 235 

Timbrel, Miriam’s, notice of, 509 

Timour the Sword, notices of, 57 

Titles and Americans, 312 

Tod, Col., his Indian Travels, 32 

Tolaeth, account of the, 123 

Tommy Platter, vicissitudes of, 428 

Torrens’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
143 

Travels in Western India, Tod’s, 32 

Trinkets in New Zealand, value of, 43 

Tupper’s Modern Pyramid, 208 

Turks in the 19th. century, manners of, 
473 

Tutor of tutors, strange recommendation by 
a, 538 
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VALE of Glamorgan, The, 123 
Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand, 521 
Venality of the Spaniards, 344 
Venn, anecdote of the Rev. Henry, 379 
Virgil’s poetry, features in, 203 
Vitality of Roman Catholic religion, 96 
Vulgarity and the Americans, 102 
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WaALLACE’s Last Man, 142 

Warwick’s Barantes, notices of the, 406 

Watt, Arago’s Life of, 366 

Webb on influence of poetry, 198 

Welsh literary inferiority, 249 ; its causes, 
250 

Wesleyan Medodists in New Zealand, cha- 
racter of, 50 

Wilkie, Sir D., notices of, 420 

Wilson, Mrs. C. B., her Memoirs of Duch- 
ess of St. Albans, 577 : 

Wise’s Voyages, 121 

Wood-paving, Hawkins on, 188 
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YEAR in Spain, A, 331 
Young, Dr., anecdote of, 383 
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ZEALANDER’S character of New, 39 
Zegris, the tribe of the, character of, 503 
Zumalacarreguy, notices of, 340 
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